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‘1926/77 AND ALL THAT 


No apology is necessary for inflicting on the reader a fairly detailed 
analysis of the “1926/7' price series. The official figures of the rate 
of growth of the national income, of gross industrial output, of 
labour productivity, in the decisive years 1928-50, were and are! cal- 
culated in terms of these prices, and so the degree of reliability of this 
measuring-rod is obviously of the highest economic and political in- 
terest, especially as other under-developed countries are at times 
tempted to compare their own rate of progress with that of the USSR. 
Therefore, while growth since 1950 is not now measured on this basis, 
the whole question of “1926/7 prices’ is not purely of historical interest. 
These prices have naturally attracted the attention of many Western 
scholars. Yet few seem to have taken cognizance of all the factors in- 
volved. Dr. Jasny, while subjecting the official series to a devastating 
analysis,? tends to present the whole thing as a machiavellian plot to 
exaggerate Soviet achievements (there is more to it than that), and his 
own attempt to substitute ‘real’ for official 1926/7 prices as a measure of 
these achievements does not show how (or whether) he has overcome 
the genuine difficulties which faced Soviet statisticians of the period. In his 
admirable survey of ‘1926/7 prices’ in the light of the 1941 plan, Seton 
(Soviet Studies April 1952) points to a number of defects, but confines his 
attention sn to manufacturing industry, and so does not mention 
major distortions in other sectors, on which the 1941 plan sheds little or 
no light. Some other commentators confine themselves to mentioning 
only one of the distorting factors at work.? It is therefore useful to re- 
examine the whole controversy with, one hopes, a fresh approach. 
The following is a resume of the official version of the evolution of 

the Soviet national income, in milliards of ‘1926/7’ rubles: 

1928 

1932 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1940 

1948 

1950 
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It was in 1928 that it was decided to use the prices of the year 1926/7 
as a base for planning and time comparisons, replacing 1912 prices. The 
five-year plan was just being launched. It is worth emphasizing that 
there is not the slightest evidence for the view that these prices were 
chosen with an eye to future exaggerations and distortions. The actual 
upward bias was due to a variety of circumstances, each of which will 
now be examined in turn. 


(a) The price-relationships of the base year 


The USSR of 1926/7 was a predominantly agricultural country, with 
its small and inefficient industry protected from foreign competition by 
the state monopoly of foreign trade. Prices of industrial goods and 
construction were high—relative to agricultural products, in comparison 
either with the then existing price-relationships in Western countries or 
with those which later came into being in the USSR. The process of 
industrialization involved a great expansion of the high-priced sectors 
of the economy, and the use of 1926/7 prices thus inevitably produced a 
more rapid rate of growth than any index based either on, say, Ameri- 
can or post-industrialization Russian prices. In a stimulating paper, 
Professor Gerschenkron has shown the vast difference which the choice 
of price-weights can make to indices.° Since no set of price-relationships 
are more ‘true’ in any absolute sense than another, no statistician can 
legitimately describe the Soviet series as ‘wrong’ merely because of the 
peculiarities of the 1926/7 price structure. Indeed, it is arguable that pre- 
industrialization weights are a more accurate basis on which to assess 
the sacrifices made; it is as a consequence of industrialization that prices of 
industrial goods fell relatively to primary produce. With the passing of — 
the years, these weights became less and less relevant, and of, course it 
may well be that the desirable propaganda effect of showing a rapid 
rate of growth was an important factor in postponing a change in the 
base-year, but all this does not add up to ‘falsification’. Dr. Jasny, 
indeed, does not base his charges on this ground. 


(b) Treatment of new products 


It is obvious that the process of industrialization involves the manu- 
facture of numerous articles which were not made in the pre-industriali- 
zation base-year, while others are so redesigned as to be treated as new 
for pricing purposes. This makes the question of the value to be given 
to new products of great importance. The ‘1926/7’ price regulations 
laid it down that the price to be taken was that of the year in which 
production in quantity began (v god osvoenia). Since the first five-year 
plan envisaged an all-round fall in prices, and since ‘1926/7 prices’ were 
used for many years not only as a measure of progress but also as the 
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basis of financial and output plans of thousands of enterprises, it seems 
unlikely that the distortions which in fact occurred, and which did 
evident harm to planning, could have been intended. 

In the event, as is known, the planners miscalculated. It is well said of 
men and of mice that their plans 


‘Gang aft agley, 

And leave us nocht but grief and pain 

For promis’d joy’. 
Amid the strains and stresses of Stalin’s ‘revolution from above’, all 
price expectations proved false; acute shortages of consumer goods of 
all kinds were accompanied by a wage and price spiral. Labour pro- 
ductivity was low, eon turnover was phenomenal. Costs rose, and 
with them rose the values attached to new products. It was here that 
‘managerial private enterprise’ played a very important role. The higher 
the ‘1926/7’ price attached to any given product, the easier it was to 
overfulfil planned targets set in these prices. Every manager thus had a 
powerful stimulus to describe any product as ‘new’ if he could, and to 
persuade the authorities to accept the highest possible ‘base-year’ price 
for it; (there was at this time no centralized price-list, and all kinds of 
‘1926/7 prices existed for the same product). Very speedily, the 
allegedly unchanging ‘1926/7’ prices lost contact with their base. In a 
remarkably frank book published in 1936, Rotshtein stated: “The list of 
comparable products . . . is very small. In this connection, a very signi- 
ficant part of output is simply valued at current or the previous year’s 
prices, and it is comparatively rare to encounter valuations in terms of 
prices of three or four years ago’.© The same critic pointed out that 
prices in the first year of production were, naturally, often higher than 
they later became (after elimination of ‘growing-pains’), and that this 
caused distortion by exaggerating the value of new against established 
products, since the first year’s price was used as the ‘1926/7’ price. 

The proportion of new production is inevitably high in the engineer- 


ing industry; thus in 1953 it was estimated that over 25 per cent of the 


output of machinery consisted of items not ‘comparable’ with any pro- 
duced by the given enterprise in the previous year.? However, it is 
possible that the gains from mass-production were such as to offset the 
rise in costs due to increases in money wages, and until 1936 the prices 
of basic materials were kept low by subsidies. Consequently, the effect 
of the general inflation on the valuation of new products of the engi- 
neering industry could well have been smaller Fon might have been 
expected, at least until 1936. 

None the less, over the economy in general the ‘new product’ dis- 
tortions were clearly of very real importance. No wonder Rotshtein 
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wrote: ‘As they relate to different periods of time . . . , the ‘basic’ prices 
lose the quality of interconnected base-period weights. Due to this, the 
entire index of the volume of production has a highly restricted, 
formal significance. It reflects the real dynamic of events in a very 
circumscribed manner, simply incorrect from a statistical point of 
view’ .® One is not surprised to learn that in many cases ‘the relationshi 
between current and “basic” prices is totally unreal’, and that there 
were many ‘corrections’ made to base-year prices with the object of 
‘lessening the unreality—from the point of view of the given moment— 
of the price-relationships brought into being by the valuation of pro- 
ducts arising at different times’.° 

These and other confusions led to a change in the regulations in 1936: 
a new all-Union price list replaced a multitude of local and incon- 
sistent “1926/7 prices’ for most products. In the case of new products, 
or those not clearly listed, current prices were to be used and these, in 
some cases, were to be converted into ‘1926/7 prices’ by some unstated 
coefficient; in other cases, enterprises were to select from the list a con- 
version coefficient relating to some similar article, but this required 
central approval. ; 

It has been argued! that these regulations eliminated the earlier dis- 
tortions in the valuation of new products, but this was not the case. As 
Rotshtein pointed out, the conversion coefficient would depend on 
the date on which the similar article was first produced; thus ‘if the 
“analogous” old product was first made in 1934 or 1935, then the new 
product is “converted” into 1934 or 1935 prices. In reality there occurs 
in this case a simplified variety of “inventing” a base-year price, already 
analysed above’.!! This quotation shows, inter alia, that the changes of 
1936 did not lead to any revision in the ‘base-year’ prices of new pro- 
ducts introduced in the preceding few years. Indeed, as was correctly 

inted out by Hodgman’? and Seton}, the 1936 changes appeared to 

ve the overall effect of making the position worse; we have seen that 
prior to that date there were substantial irrational variations between 
roducts, regions and even enterprises, and no doubt some order was 
Seon into chaos in 1936; however, the temptation must have been 
to bring prices into line by upward amendment of the ‘laggards’ 
rather than by pulling down the high prices to the level of the rest, for 
this would be the line of least resistance (and greatest popularity with 
all concerned). The changes came into operation in January 1936, and 
the actual behaviour of published data provides abundant evidence in 
support of this view. Not only did national income increase at an un- 
usually rapid rate in 1936, but gross industrial output showed a quite 
fantastic leap of no less than 30 per cent in this one year according to 
official figures in 1926/7 prices, with labour productivity rising by 22 
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per cent, both rates being quite abnormal.’* Seton, in his already-cited 
article, puts forward ty sensible hypotheses that, over a large part of 
industry, the “1926/7 prices’ had by 1941 become the an prices of 
the mid-thirties. To establish ‘real 1926/7 prices’ for products not made 
in the base-year, in an inflationary and rapidly-changing situation, 
presented very real difficulty; with strong pressure from managers (and 
many bureaucrats in the economic Commissariats) for maximizin: 
the plan price of any and every article which could be described as 
‘new’, it is hardly surprising to find an upward trend in the allegedly 
constant “unchanged prices of 1926/7’. 

An example can be cited from a good Soviet source, which would 
seem to dispose once and for all of the argument that this species of 
distortion was unimportant or that it ceased in 1936. Here is the relevant 
passage:1° 


_ In certain cases, the use of 1926/7 prices distorted the plan fulfilment indicators, 
encouraged enterprises to produce less useful articles. The trouble was that, for 
new products, the prices of the first year of mass production were considered to be 
the ‘unchanged’ [base] prices, and these relatively higher than the [real] prices of 
1926/7. This caused some enterprises to increase the relative weight of output of 
articles with a high [base] price. The following typical example relates to prices of 
bottles, taken from the accounts of 1947: 


Type of bottle Capacity 1926/7 price 
(litres) (or price of first year) 
(kopeks) 
Wine... 0.375 8.0 
Lemonade 0.300 6.5 
Wine, ‘Limburg’ type 0.250 10.0 
Liqueur .. 0.250 10.0 
Blood-plasma .. 0.250 17.0 
The blood-plasma bottle, similar i in size and quality to the ‘limburg’ and liqueur 
bottles, was valued 70 per cent higher. This was because blood-plasma bottles were 
first produced much later than the others. This bottle was ‘profitable’ to produce. sive» 
its higher [1926/7] price facilitated the overfulfilment of the plan. In 1947, the plan tor 
e production of wine and other bottles with a trad 2 low [‘1926/7’] price was 
not fulfilled, while 5.7 million more blood-plasma etn were produced than was 
envisaged by the plan. Consequently, although the plan was not fulfilled in quan- 
tity terms in the basic lines, it was overfulfilled in value terms |i.e. in ‘1926/7 prices’), 
and the appropriate individuals received bonuses. Such facts emerged in one enter- 
prise after another. 


(c) Inclusion of harvest losses 


As has been shown on another occasion lin Soviet Studies vol. VII 
no. 3, January 1956), agricultural statistics have been somewhat inflated 
in the course of the period under discussion by the inclusion of harvest 
losses in production data. This naturally inflates to some degree both 
the total of the national income and agriculture’s contribution to it. 
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However, since agricultural products are easy to define, and tended to 
have clear and relatively low 1926/7 prices, none of the other distorti 
factors operate (except possibly in the other reverse direction), with the 
result that the share 2 pi. “a in the national income fell rapidly. 
Thus in 1937 it was only 14.9 out of the total national income of 96.3 
milliards. By 1950 the national income had reached 210.4 milliards in 
1926/7 prices, but gross agricultural output at this date was at most 24 
per cent above 1937 levels, taking figures that may be too rosy given 
in Voprosy Ekonomiki,® and net output could scarcely have risen by 
much more than this even after allowance for inclusion of more of the 
losses in the ‘net’. This suggests that agriculture, which employed still 
close to half the entire population, contributed a mere 9 per cent of the 
national income in 1950, a conclusion which confirms that something 
must be wrong.!” 


(d) Trade and the national income 
In 1937, the last year for which any breakdown of the total is avail- 


able, trade’s contribution to the national income was given as 11.8 out 
of the grand total of 96.3 milliards ruble, in ‘1926/7 prices’. This seems 
very high, both relatively and absolutely. This figure of 11.8 is five and 
a half times as large as in 1928 in allegedly constant prices. It is possible 
that the result was arrived at by multiplying the high trade margin of 
the mid-twenties by the increase in the volume of trade turnover, but 
this hypothesis is scarcely tenable. The volume of retail trade is said to 
have been 230 per cent of 1928 in 1940.!8 It must have less than 
trebled to 1937 especially if the disappearance of private trade is borne 
in mind. The picture begins to look absurd if one takes into considera- 
tion the actual magnitude, in 1937 prices, of the factor costs making up 
the net ‘product’ of trade in that year. The largest, beyond doubt, was 
wages; ie came to only 5 milliard rubles in 1937,!° and indeed the 
total expenses of all levels of the trade network (including transport, 
packaging materials and other operating expenses) was only 12.3 
milliards,” in 1937 prices of course. How all this can be reconciled with 
11.8 milliards of net product in “1926/7 prices’ is beyond comprehen- 
sion, especially bearing in mind that retail margins had been falling and 
all costs rising bani inflation. 


(e) Construction 


According to the official claim for 1937, the net product of construct- 


ion in that year was 12.5 milliard rubles. Even at current prices it seems 
remarkably high. If one were to take the official figure of state fixed 
investment (30 milliards), add to it the probable value of other invest- 
ment (e.g. by kolkhozy) and a reasonable sum for such capital repairs as 
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may be deemed to be the product of building labour, the very highest 
athe total would be 40 milliard rubles. This includes the cost of 
machinery installed and other such ‘non-construction’ items; two 
thirds or so would represent construction and installation, which alone 
are relevant in this context.?1 

This reduces the figure to 27 milliards. We know that in 1936 over $5 
per cent of expenditure on construction at current prices consisted of 
material expenses and amortization, i.e. items excluded from net 
product.” It follows that this figure of 12.5 roughly represents the net 
value of construction at current prices.*? The rise in productivity from 
1932 was almost exactly paralleled by rise in money wages** which 
does not leave room for any economy from this source to balance 
the undeniable and substantial increase in prices of nearly all materials 
which occurred in 1936. 1932, in its turn, was a year of extremely low 
productivity in the building industry. It is perhaps not surprising that 


no Soviet source, certainly not Chernomordik’s symposium, explains 


just how the net product of construction at unchanged prices is sup- 


posed to be calculated. 
One's suspicions are confirmed by the contradictory, ee data, 
which do appear in the symposium. Thus it is stated that the net value 


of construction in 1936 was 205 per cent of 1932, in 1926/7 prices; also 
that labour productivity rose by 83 per cent in unchanged prices; and 
finally that the number of workers in the building industry fell by 20 


per cent.” This is obviously absurd. In any case, on grounds of common 
sense, one takes leave to doubt whether the volume of construction in 
1936 could have been more than double that of 1932, which was a year 
in which vast construction projects laid down in the first five-year 
plan were being rushed to completion, the more so as an increase in 
volume of 46 per cent (!!) is claimed for the single year 1936, a year 
which saw a big rise in prices of building materials. 

One is driven to the conclusion that Construction’s contribution to 
the total national income was not in “1926/7 prices’ at all. 


(f) Confusions and inconsistencies 


Rotshtein’s frank analysis includes several pages in which he describes 
the remarkable confusion which surrounded the determination of 
‘1926/7 prices’ at the time he was writing. One example will suffice: 
while the rules laid down that values of semi-manufactures and un- 
finished production were to be converted into 1926/7 prices by applying 
coefficients appropriate to the relevant completed articles, it was 
apparently very common to ‘include the value of unfinished production 
and semi-manufactures in output expressed in unchanged prices in 
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terms of their current cost, without any recalculation into spat/7 
prices’.2” One result was that, in terms of these “1926/7 prices’ the 
value of the partly-finished product sometimes exceeded that of the 
completed article. It should be noted that, while in other circumstances 
these various errors might have cancelled each other out, it so obviously 
paid the perpetrators to err on the side of picking a high ‘1926/7’ 
valuation that. the net effect must have been in that direction. 

A minor distortion is due to one of a number of ‘statistical stupidities’ 
listed by Krasnolobov:* thus it appears that all postal services, 
including those rendered to productive enterprises, were omitted from 
national income calculations down to 1936, through the stupidity of 
some official. 

Summary of Conclusions. The ‘1926/7 price’ series may thus be des- 
cribed as open to the gravest objections. Although most of the detailed 
figures cited relate to the mid-thirties, it does not follow that the dis- 
torting factors ceased to operate in later years. The fact is that relevant 
data on the constituent parts of the national income are not available 
after 1937; it seems quite probable that ‘1926/7 prices’ moved still 
further from their original base after 1937, though certainly not in the 
chaotic manner of the years prior to 1936 which Rotshtein so vividly 
described. As a measure of growth it seems evident that the published 
data in these prices are useless. It is a matter of semantics rather than 
economics whether the publication of aggregate data in such a chang- 
ing and inconsistent set of ‘unchanged prices’ represents falsification, 
but the facts do suggest that here at least Soviet statistics are less reliable 
than is normally the case in other countries. 

Granted that some degree of distortion is proved, what is its extent? 
In this connection, it is obviously necessary to differentiate between the 
effects of the choice of 1926/7 as a base (which is in no wise a “distort- 
ion’) and the other factors analysed above. This cannot be done by any 
analysis in terms of non-Soviet currencies (or of Soviet prices of later 
years), since in the nature of things the rate of growth would appear 
smaller than with the genuine Soviet prices of 1926/7. Dr. Jasny alone 
has attempted to measure the real amount of distortion, by recalculating 
national income in what he calls ‘real 1926/7 prices’; however, while his 
methods are brave and his results fascinating, it is impossible to accept 
them without knowing more about how the results were arrived at, 
and in particular his treatment of new production. The verdict must be 
‘not proven’—and this without in any way denigrating Jasny’s bold 
pioneering in the field of Soviet economic statistics.?® The very valuable 
work of Hodgman*® and Seton*! on alternative measurements of 
individual output do not, of course, aim to reconstruct ‘1926/7’ 
weights, and are concerned only with industry. 
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The use of 1926/7 prices virtually came to an end in 1949, except 
that, to express the results of the fourth five-year plan, certain calculat- 
ions in those prices were continued into 1950. While it would seem 
broadly true to say that none of the distorting features of ‘1926/7 
prices’ were deliberately brought into being for propaganda purposes, 
the high rate of growth which their use produced was seized upon to 
demonstrate the superiority of the Soviet system. It may be true that 
this propaganda aspect contributed to keeping these prices in use longer 
than might otherwise have been the case. They were finally dropped 
when prices and costs showed a decidedly downward trend, 0 the 
cynic might say they were only dropped when their ‘inflationary’ 
effect on rates of growth was iene: However, it is true to say that 
the change of base-year was made as soon as the post-war price- 
structure was reorganized, a process which for various reasons was 
delayed until 1949-50. 


What now? 


Finally, a few paragraphs are called for on the subject of the situation 
since 1950. Is there now a more solid official statistical basis for the 
measurement of Soviet achievements in terms of aggregate indices? 
One of the difficulties in forming any definite view is simply lack of 
information. It seems that the prices of 1951 have been used during the 


fifth five-year plan period for measuring national income,3? while 
gross industrial output was expressed in the prices of January Ist 1952, 
the volume of investment Aen presumably construction) in the prices 
of July 1st 1950, the gross and/or net output of agriculture in some 
unknown price. In the sixth plan period, i.e. as from 1956, it would 
seem that the prices of July 1st 1955 are being used for national income, 
industry and construction, but it is still not clear whether this applies 
also to agriculture. There are no figures whatever, at the time of 
writing, about the net product of any economic sector, i.e. its con- 
tribution to the national income is unknown. Under the circumstances, 
one can only make a very partial comment. 

Certain favourable indications can be cited: thus inflation is no 
longer a cause of exaggeration, because prices have shown a downward 
tendency since 1950. Then the use of a more recent price-base should 
have the result of correcting the obsolete pre-industrialization weights 
of “1926/7’. Also the abolition of biological yield as the basis of the 
measurement of farm output has eliminated the inclusion of harvest 
losses as a source of distortion—though some other problems connected 
with agricultural statistics remain obscure (for instance, the relative 
weight given to agriculture in the national income, and the possible 
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effect on net output of the big rise in the delivery prices of farm pro- 
duce). However, there are certain general queries which must be raised. 

Much the most important is the problem of the valuation of new 
products, which continue to be of great significance in many major 
sectors of industry. Firstly, there is the fact that a new product in its 
first year of mass production is apt to cost more than subsequently, when 
various growing-pains are overcome. The following example makes 
the point clear: in 1953, the Belarus tractor was priced at 40,000 rubles 
and was sold at a loss. In 1954, following a fall in costs, the price was 
reduced to 24,000 rubles. Finally, in 1955 the price was fixed at 22,000 
rubles, which gives the factory a 15 per cent profit margin over costs*”, 
Question: find the base-year price. There is some evidence to show 
that some downward adjustment is made, and certainly this was dis- 
cussed, somewhat inconclusively, by Genin in an article on this whole 
problem.*3 However, it is by no means clear whether enough allowance 
is made. 

Secondly, there is another aspect of this same matter: decisions about 
comparability. Such decisions, everywhere and inevitably, contain an 
element of arbitrariness. Let us take a simple example: an automobile 
firm in 1952 made 100,000 units of model A, but in 1955 makes 
105,000 units of model B. Let us imagine that model B differs from 
model A by having a more modern shape, 6 cylinders instead of 4, 25 
per cent more h.p., extra seating capacity, overdrive, built-in jacks, 
and some other refinements. Then by how much has output increased? 


Obviously, by more than 5 per cent, but there is no scientific, single ~ 


answer to the question. Several different solutions could be defended. 
However, under Soviet conditions, the director and his accountant 
will hardly adopt an attitude of statistical neutrality as between this or 
that solution, because the valuation of their new output in base-year 
prices often has a direct bearing on plan fulfilment, and so on their 
bonuses and reputation. Therefore they will press for the variant 
which shows the achievements of the enterprise to the best advantage 
(since the assumption that most men are human most of the time is a 
sound basis for forecasting behaviour-patterns). But as any statistician 
would agree, the systematic choice of the upper point of a range of 
possible solutions must, in the aggregate, result in an unreasonable 
degree of exaggeration. This could be expected to be significant in the 
machinery and vehicles sector, where there are many new products. 
However, this is not evidence of anything approaching the statistical 
peculiarities of the ‘1926/7’ era. 
A. Nove 
London 
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After the above was written, there appeared a little statistical compendium, Strany 
Sotsializma i Kapitalizma v Tsifrakh, edited by the well-known economist Ya. A. Ioffe. 
It happens to contain, among much other interesting matter, a calculation relevant 
to the problem of measuring exaggeration of industrial output indices. It seems useful 
to devote some space to considering this new evidence. Ioffe’s table 62 reads as follows: 


per cent of world industrial production 
1937 1950 
USSR... << 9.2 14.4 
UK as: 11.5 9.8 
W. Germany .. 8.4 5.8 
France .. 5-5 3.4 
All others 27.6 21.8 
* all Germany 


This is said to be ‘calculated by the compiler’, i.e. by loffe. In the same handbook, 
in Table 67, there is reproduced the official index of Soviet industrial production in 
all its uncorrected glory. Clearly, then, either the Soviet output index will be incon- 
sistent with the above percentages, or the percentages must in some way be distorted 
in 2 to the exaggeration of the official index. (Since ‘world output’ indices 
are rather vague, the analysis can conveniently be confined to comparisons with USA.) 

Let us first take the figures for 1955. They give the USSR 47.6 per cent of United 
States industrial production. While no such calculation can be ‘true’ or ‘accurate’ to 
the exclusion of others, it seems not unreasonable as an approximation. Thus goods 
transport is not a bad basis for a rough crosscheck, since nearly all industrial products 
involve movement, and both the USSR and USA are countries with long hauls 
(the same handbook, in Table 154, shows that the average length of railway haul was 
766 kilometres in the USSR in 1955, and 727 kilometres in the USA in 1954). The 
grand total for the USSR for all forms of transport, including pipelines, was 1,163,600 
million ton-kilometres in 1955. Ioffe quotes an analogous American figure of 2,137,700 
for 1953. If, as is likely, the latter figure increased in the two years by about 8 per cent, 
then the US total would be a shade over double the Russian, which seems about right. 
This is not the place to pursue the complicated problem of US—Russian comparisons 
further. The object is merely to establish a prima facie case that an honest calculation 
was probably made for 1955. But the Soviet share for earlier years is consistent (with 
allowance for rounding) with the official Soviet output series. In other words, basing 
himself on a genuine 1955 calculation, Ioffe has worked backwards, using the official 
indices. Then we must expect the Soviet share in past years to be understated in 
conformity with the exaggeration in the official Soviet output index. 

In seeking ways and means of pursuing the analysis further, one finds, not for the 
first time, that the essential pioneering work has been done by Dr. Jasny. He noticed 
that just the same method had been used in a similar Soviet handbook before the war 
(SSSR i kapitalisticheskiye strany 1939), and wrote about it in 1947 (in the Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. LV pp. 307—309). He showed that the compilers had attempted 
a realistic calculation of the relation between Soviet and ‘capitalist’ output for 1937, 
and were compelled to understate the Soviet share in earlier years through using the 
official index. Thus Russia was alleged to produce only 6.9 per cent of US output in 
1913, whereas the League of Nations had calculated a proportion of 12.3 per cent 
(Industrialization and Foreign Trade, Geneva 1945 p. 13). Equally striking was the fact 
that ther934 edition of the same Soviet handbook claimed that the USSR’s output in 
1928 was 10.5 per cent of USA, whereas the 1939 edition reduced this to 6.7 per cent.** 
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Dr. Jasny rightly concludes that the exaggerations of the official index were to a 
substantial extent reflected in these curious disparities. There is really nothing one can 
usefully add to his argument, so far as the 1913-37 period i is concerned, though more 
will be said about the validity of this species of comparison. 

What of 1937-55? The pre-war handbook gives the USSR’s 1937 proportion to 
US industrial production as 32.7 per cent. The latest version gives it as 24.3 per cent 
at the same date. It is curious that Ioffe was the author of the calculation on both oc- 
casions. If the official index were ‘added’ to 32.7 per cent, then Soviet output would 
now be 66.7 per cent of American, not 46.7 per cent. Conversely, if Soviet output 
were 32.7 per cent of American in 1937 and 47.6 per cent in 1955, then, since the 
American output index stands at 227 (1937100), the Soviet index should be 330. 
But the official index is 463. This, ceteris paribus, suggests an exaggeration of close to 
40 per cent, In fact, taking into account the fact that the pre-war calculations related 
to pre-war territory, the exaggeration would be slightly greater than this. It is still 
much smaller than the discrepancy noticed by Dr. Jasny in the 1913-37 period, and 
indeed this would conform with the generally-held view that Soviet indices became 
less fantastic after 1937. 

But, it may be asked, how valid are such comparisons of percentages? They 
all too much on the weights chosen, on the prices in which they are calculated. Is it 
not possible that the difference between the two loffe figures for 1937 can be explained 
by a change in relative prices? It must be admitted that this is theoretically quite 
possible. One need only mention the terrifying example elaborated by Professor 
Gerschenkron in his paper on A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery. We must certainly 
examine the price-bases. Unfortunately, the 1955 figure is quite unexplained; a short 
foomote tells us only that it is “calculated by the compiler’, a it tells us nothing else. 

There is some support for the hypothesis that dollar or ‘world’ prices were in fact 
used. Dollar prices are known to Soviet statisticians in detail, if only because Soviet 
foreign trade data are expressed in these prices, converted into ‘valuta’ rubles at the 
official rate. The results of a calculation in dollar terms are likely to yield a more 
favourable result than in rubles, because of the relative cheapness (in rubles) of Soviet 
metallurgy, machinery and armaments output, and this too is an argument for using 
dollar values. Let it be said at once that if the prewar calculations were in dollars 
while this one based its comparison on Soviet prices, this would make a substantial 
difference; the fastest-growing sectors of Soviet industry (notably machinery) 
have relatively lower prices in 1955, and this may well depress the Soviet percentage 
in that year (and in any year derived ‘backwards from it) compared with a valuation 
in dollar prices (or, for that matter, 1937 ruble prices). However, this is unlikely. It 
is much more probably that world or dollar prices were used on both occasions. 

If this hypothesis is correct, then Ioffe tells us this: Soviet output in 1937 in the 
dollar prices of that year was 32.7 per cent of the American. In 1955, it seems to have 
been 47.6 per cent of the American in the dollar prices of that year. Then, is there 
anything about the American price pattern of the two years which would cause 
the share of Soviet output to be seriously affected as between the two years? Or 
is the US output index, based on the prices of 1947-9, likely to affect matters one 
way or the other? It is, of course, not enough to point to rf undoubted fact that 
American prices have changed. Of course they have. But has the been one 
which would make the Russian total in 1955 ste relatively smaller in 1937 

tices? For example, it may well be that machinery and metalworking products have 
Become relatively cheaper than textiles and bread. However, the proportion of 
and metalworking in total industrial output has risen fairly rapidly in 

both the United States and the USSR, and so it might make little difference. Indeed, 
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for all we know the effect of the relative price changes is to increase rather than reduce 
the gap to be explained. 

In any case, the 1937 figure used by Ioffe in his new compilation is not calculated in 
1955 dollars, or indeed at any price at all. It is just the arithmetical consequence 
of the official Soviet output index. It may therefore be concluded that the index which 
has been derived from the two Ioffe calculations, i.e. a Soviet industrial output index 
of 330 (1937=100), looks like a meaningful and useful approximation, perhaps 
more ‘usable’ than the official index of 463.*° Of course, we do not know how much 
of this presumed exaggeration occurred after the abandonment in 1950 of ‘1926/7 
prices’. 


! Despite the changes in methods of calculation from 1950, the pre-1950 rates of growth are 
still expressed on the old ‘1926/7’ basis, without any recalculation or amendment. The resulti 
indices are ‘chained’ onto those for the more recent years, expressed in the prices of 1952 feseal 
and July 1955 (1956 and on). 

2 See his Soviet Price System and The Soviet Economy in the Plan Era (Stanford 1951). In common 
with, I imagine, all other students of the subject, the writer learned a great deal from Dr. Jasny. 

3 For instance, even Colin Clark, in his pioneering Critique of Russian Statistics, was concerned 
primarily with base-year weights as a distorting factor. 

4 ‘1926/7’ is not the average of two years; until 1930, economic accounting was based on the 
harvest year. 

5 A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output (Rand Corp. 1951). The problem had not escaped 
the notice of serious Soviet writers—e.g. Krasnolobov, Planirovaniye i uchet narodnovo dokhoda 
(M. 1940) p. 78, mentions it in passing. 

© Problemy promyshlennoi statistiki SSSR (M. 1936), p. 246. 

7 Stepanov: Planirovaniye finansov mashinostroitelnovo zavoda (M. 1953) pp. 20—22. Obviously 
the proportion was very much higher in, say, 1933. 

8 Op. cit., p. 244-5. 

9 Ibid. 

10 For instance by Dobb in Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1948. 

11 Op. cit., p. 249. Savinsky, in the 1944 edition of his book, Kurs promishlennoi statistiki was 
even more forthright (p. 74), but, characteristically, the criticism is very much toned down 
in the 1949 edition of the same work. ; 

12 Soviet Economic Growth, p. 235. 

13 Soviet Studies April 1952. 

14 These figures are taken from SSSR i kapitalisticheskiye strany pp. 75 and 127. Part of the 
increase may have been due to the rise in the prices of certain basic materials which had been 
produced at a loss. The inadequate nature of the so-called correction coefficient was stressed 
by Ioffe (Planirovanie promyshlennovo proizvodstva M. 1948, p. 92), in a passage which is conclusive 
to all but Dobb; the latter even argues that the virtual identity of the value of machinery 
output in current and ‘1926/7’ prices in the confidential 1941 Plan constitutes supporting 
evidence for his (Dobb’s) point of view—an astonishing interpretation (see Soviet Studies April 
1952, p. 364). ; 

18 Kondrashev: Tseno-obrazovaniye v promyshlennosti SSSR (1956) p. 135. Emphasis mine. 

16 Article by Shabalin in no. 8 1953. This is not the place to discuss the accuracy or otherwise 
of the claim; it is not certain that it was weighted by 1926/7 prices. 

17 According to Kursky (Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1939 no. 3, p. 1) agriculture in 1937 contributed 
12.§ per cent of national income in 1926/7 prices, and 25.7 per cent in current prices. It has been 
impossible to account for that 12.5 per cent, since the official data produces 15.45 per cent. Kursky 
does not explain how he arrives at the 25.7 per cent either. 

18 Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1955 no. 1, p. 83. In kindly drawing my attention to the data available 
on trade, Dr. Jasny pointed out that at one time it was customary to claim a volume increase of 
4.6 times—e.g. Lifits: Sovetskaya Torgovlya (M 1949) p. 63. It is much to Dr. Jasny’s credit that 
he always disputed this higher figure. 

19 Report on the fulfilment of the second five-year plan. 

20 Planovoye Khozyaistvo 1939 no. 6, p. 131. 

21 See Chernomordik (ed.), Narodny Dokhod SSSR (M. 1939), p. 159. 

22 Ibid p. 188. The 1937 figure could have differed little from this, 

23 It may be too high even in current prices, since the total wages bill in Construction was 
only 6.2 milliards; true, one must add some other labour items, including the building labour 
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of peasants, but neither they nor profits (a relatively small item in Construction) seem sufficient 
to make up the difference. 

24 Chernomordik, Op. cit., p. 171. 

25 Ibid., pp. 153, 155. 

26 Ibid., p. 155. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 255-6. 

28 Op. cit., p. $8; the words are his. 

29 According to Jasny, national income in 1937 should have been $3.2 milliard ‘1926/7’ rubles, 
against the official 96.3, and the disparity is even wider for 1948 (see The Soviet Economy During 
The Plan Era, p. 35.) 

30 Soviet Industrial Production. 

31 Especially his paper presented to the Manchester Statistical Society, January 1957. 

32 Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. 2, p. 100. 

33 Vestnik Statistiki 1952 no. 2. 

34 Here is a minor statistical curiosity. Whereas the 1939 edition of Ioffe gives the USSR 
6.9 per cent of US production in 1913, the 1957 booklet gives 6.8 per cent for that year. Logically 
the latter figure should be much lower than this, since Ioffe is working backwards from a later 
date and has a greater total amount of exaggeration to contend with. The explanation is this: 
in 1939, loffe had to use the official index for large-scale industry, which for 1937 was 816 (1913= 
100). Since that time, it has become customary to use the less absurd index $88, relating to total 
industry. 

35 Seton, op. cit., arrives by an original calculation at 320 (all industry, variant A, 1937= 100). 


A COMMENT ON THE DISCUSSION ABOUT 
PRICE-POLICY 


ANYONE acquainted with Marxist discussion of such questions will 
appreciate that ‘the law of value’ is regarded as applying essentially 
to a market- or exchange-economy; and the debate as to how far 
roduction is (or should be) ‘influenced’, or alternatively ‘regulated’, 
a the law of value is a debate about the degree of influence exerted by 
the market (and by prices as indices of exchange-relations) upon produc- 
tion. In the new era (as was pointed out in the last number of 
Soviet Studies) the sufficiency of Stalin’s formulation in Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR is questioned, to the effect that 
the law of value continues to exercise an influence because of the sur- 
vival of market-relations between the two main sectors of Soviet 
economy, state industry and the collective farm peasantry. Instead 
it is now maintained that it does so because of the persistence of 
exchange-relations between State industry and the consumer (i.e. 
of the retail market for consumer goods). Thus the influence of the 
law of value is made to depend, not upon an incidental (and in a sense 
‘external’) feature, but on an essential feature of socialism (regarded 
as “the first or lower stage of communism’’): namely, its wage-system, 
with the corollary that if wage-differentials continue to play a role as a 
production-incentive, wage-earners must be able to spend their wages 
freely on a retail market. Curiously enough, this is referred to in 
Stalin’s booklet as a reason (p. 23: “consumer goods, which are needed 
to compensate the labour-power expended in the process of produc- 
tion, are produced and realized in our country as commodities coming 
under the operation of the law of value . . . precisely here . . . the law 
of value exercises its influence on production”.) But subsequently this 
reason is forgotten apparently and is assigned no more than a quite 
secondary role. 
_ It is of some interest to note that a similar discussion took place a 
year ago among Polish economists,’ and also towards the end of the 
year among economists in East Germany.” 
In this discussion it seems to me(that three questions need to be clearly 
distinguished. 
1. Should central planning of economic decisions be replaced by 
a mechanism whereby economic decisions are taken automatically 
by economically autonomous units (‘enterprises’) on the basis of 


market prices? In the Soviet discussion no proposal of this kind has 
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been canvassed (nor has it, to my knowledge, in the Polish and Ger- 
man discussions; although opponents of change have denounced 
tendencies to substitute ‘market autonomism’ for planning); but 
any decentralization must represent some move in this direction 
to the extent that it shifts more of the responsibility for economic 
decisions down to the level of the individual enterprise. In Yugo- 
slavia in recent years a substantial degree of ‘market autonomism’ 
apparently applies to consumer goods industries. 


2. Granted that economic decisions are centrally planned, should 
such decisions, at least so far as they relate to the production of 
consumer goods, be guided by economic indices based on market 
prices? This applies particularly to decisions about investment 
designed to expand the output-capacities of different lines of pro- 
duction by various amounts. And is it a corollary of doing so that 
the prices of producer goods (machinery, fuel and power, raw 
materials) should be adjusted according to some consistent principle? 


3. The question of providing an inducement to managers of 
enterprises, in carrying out the targets assigned to them, to produce 
things in ‘correct’ amounts and proportions by fixing ‘correct’ 
prices both for their output and for all constituents of their input. 
This will be the more important the more discretion is left to 
managers. However centralized the planning may be, there is bound 
to be a considerable margin of discretion de facto about the precise 
assortment and detailed specification of products, as well as the 
methods of production; and the recent tendency of greater decentral- 
ization has evidently been to extend this discretion. It is noteworthy 
that a recurring complaint over a number of years has-been the 
failure of industries to fulfil their so-called ‘assortment plans’, i.e. the 
range of variety assigned to them. (This was also a matter of com- 
plaint in the Polish discussion). Repeated attempts seem to have 
been made to correct this by administrative measures and stricter 
planning. If it persisted so long notwithstanding, this must have been 
presumably because the structure of relative prices was such as to 
provide a chronic inducement to produce the ‘wrong’ assortment 
(profitability to the enterprise being in conflict with the objectives 
of the plan). 


With regard to this last point, it might seem that the problem was 
a purely empirical one and that no issue of principle was involved. 
In each particular case the planners can make prices what they need 
these to be in order to promote fulfilment of the plan. Prices (like 
taxes or subsidies) become an arbitrary planning instrument, and as 
such they have been used in the past. (This was denounced by one 
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participant in the discussion as ‘subjectivism’ in price-policy and ‘the 
rule of the arbitrary’). If too much of one constituent of input is 
being used (e.g. a scarce fuel or transport long-hauls), prices can 
be raised to encourage economy and substitution; if too little of some 
line of textile cloth is being produced, its selling price (optovaya tsena) 
and hence the profit-margin to be enjoyed on its production can be 
raised. If there is a tendency to hold unduly large stocks of materials 
or goods-in-process, then an interest-charge can be made for bank- 
credits with which enterprises hold stocks above the stipulated ‘norma- 
tive’. This view of prices as arbitrary planning instruments, adapted 
ad hoc to meet particular supply-demand situations, clearly becomes 
inadequate the wider the area of discretion that is allowed to the 
management of enterprises (if, for instance, output targets for only 
one-third of the products and product-varieties are stipulated in the 
central plan, then for two-thirds of them no planned targets exist to 
the fulfilment of which prices can be geared). There are also more 
general objections that can be made to so empirical an attitude; chief 
of these being that it provides no answer to the question as to whether, 
when the price of a scarce input is raised to encourage economy in 
its use, this is to be regarded as the permanent solution, or whether 
alternatively efforts should be made in subsequent plans to expand 
the supply of the input that is in temporarily short-supply. If the latter 
answer is given, then it may well be preferable to ration the scarce 
supply temporarily instead of varying its price. 

What the new discussion is concerned with is some principle that 
will define ‘normal’ price-relationships and enable some uniformity 
of treatment to be established in such cases. 

A large part of the Soviet discussion has been occupied with the 
price-relationship between consumer goods (Sector B) and producer 
goods (Sector A)—this rather than the structure of relative prices 
within each group. (The Polish discussion, on the other hand, was 
concerned with both questions, and particularly stressed the need to 
adapt the pattern of output of consumer goods to the pattern of 
consumers’ demand). In particular it is said that the prices ft scone 
goods are ‘too low’ relatively to the prices of consumer goods and 
should be raised, e.g. by levying turnover tax on the former as well 
as on the latter, and at similar rates. 

Under the existing system, as is well-known, turnover tax is levied 
as a rule (there are some exceptions)* only on consumer goods, and 
levied between the producer and the retail market. The wholesale 
(optovye) prices at which products leave the factory are based on 
‘planned costs’ which include the cost of wages and salaries and raw 
material, plus an amortisation charge (but not an interest-charge) 
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on plant and equipment. Thus, the selling-price on which industrial 
enterprises operate, whether they belong to Sector A or Sector B, is 
ror ser on prime cost. The rationale of this system (which was 
defended in the discussion by Turetsky and Maisenberg) consists in 
the following very simple relationship. Ignoring for the moment 
what Strumilin call ‘social consumption’ (incomes of non-productive 
workers in the health and education services and defence and salaries 
of administrative workers above the level of industrial enterprises), 
and remembering that in a ‘closed system’ prime costs are ultimately 


reducible to wages,> we can see that the ratio of final (retail) prices of | 


consumer goods to their prime cost will depend upon the rate of net 
investment, measured by the proportion of the total wages-bill (and 
hence of personal incomes) that is represented by the cost of new 
construction and new capital goods. (If the reason is not immediately 
plain, reference may be made for an explanation of this relation to 
the present writer’s Political Economy and Capitalism, London 1937, 
pp- 325-7, or his Soviet Economic Development since 1917, London 
1948, pp. 361-3; or in its application also to a capitalist economy 
to Mrs. Joan Robinson’s Accumulation of Capital, London 1956, pp. 
74-5). If we reintroduce ‘social consumption’, then this ratio becomes 
dependent on the rate of new investment plus ‘social consumption’ 
as a proportion of national income (or rather of the total of personal 
incomes); further qualifications can be made in the relation if there is 


any substantial amount of individual saving out porns incomes.** 


The reason for what Dr. Schlesinger calls ‘the still current dogma’— 
the practice whereby this difference or gap between the level of retail 
prices and the level of industrial prices is siphoned off directly into the 
Budget, instead of being allowed to accrue initially as realized profits 
of State industry—was apparently an administrative one. The maxi- 
mum incentive to cost i by the enterprise is evidently given 
when the whole (or a major proportion) of the results of such 
economy accrue in higher profit to enterprises. This is the case when 
the industrial selling-price which the enterprise receives for its output is 
fixed on the basis of ‘planned cost’ (plus a small profit-margin). If, 
however, the industrial selling price received by the enterprise were to 
be related, not to production-cost, but to the final price at the retail 
stage, both the initial profit and presumably the percentage rate at 
which that profit was taxed would be high; consequently the addition 
to retained profit as a result of any cost-reduction (as well as the pro- 
portionate addition to total profit that this represented) would be 
much smaller. No doubt some complicated grading of the rate of 
profit-taxation could be devised so as to leave a larger percentage 
of retained profit beyond a certain level. But the method of taking 
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100 per cent of the ‘gap’ between the two price-levels by a turnover 
tax has the advantage of simplicity. It has also the further advantage of 
providing an easy means whereby retail price can be adjusted to 
particular scarcities. 

Academician Strumilin seems to imply that it is irrational for the 
turnover tax to be levied on consumer goods alone; and that, since a 
commodity’s ‘value’ consists not only of wages expended but also of 
its appropriate share of the ‘surplus product’ of society, the prices of 
producer =? as well as of consumer goods should be raised by the 
amount of their respective shares of this ‘surplus product’ (representing, 
i.e., net investment plus ‘social consumption’). This he suggests should 
be done by setting an ‘accounting (raschotny) price’ for each product, 
to include, in addition to prime costs or direct expenses, a proportional 
share of this ‘surplus product’; this accounting price being paid to the 
enterprise, but the element of ‘surplus product’ being skimmed off 
in the form of two sets of taxes or deductions (a ‘deduction’ for the 
fund of social consumption and a profit-tax for the investment fund).° 
Whether made exactly according to the Strumilin-method or not, 
the upshot of the change would be to raise the prices of producer 
goods relatively to wages: i.e. to make all constituents of input other 
than labour more costly to industries using them. To judge from the 
statement of Kronrod (cited by Dr. Schlesinger), this change is promp- 
ted by the fact that the existing price-system encourages uneconomic 
use of capital goods and creates a bias towards saving labour at the 
expense of costly capital equipment, or alternatively of raw materials; 
in which case this discussion seems to be to some extent a direct 
sequel to the earlier one about calculating a coefficient of effectiveness 
of investment as a guide to choice between alternative technical variants. 

But if this is the reason—the need to include a charge for scarce 
capital goods, any all-round increase in the supply of which would 
place a strain upon the limited current ‘social investment fund’— 
the inadequacy of the remedy in the form in which it is proposed 
by Strumilin and Kronrod is at once obvious. (This proposal amounts 
to an equi-proportional mark-up all round on prime costs, since 
existing industrial prices, as we have seen, are based virtually on 
prime costs—Turetsky interprets it in the familiar Marxian notation 


as pricing at ct+v+(vx"), but of course c would itself have been 


marked up in similar degree at a previous stage of production).’ 
It is inadequate, firstly because the conditions of production of pro- 
ducer goods (output of Sector A) are sufficiently various to make an 
equi-proportional addition to their existing prices a very crude ex- 
pedient. Their conditions of production differ as regards both their 
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composition of capital {or ratio of capital to labour) and the turnover 
period of various constituents of their capital; and what the logic 
of the Kronrod-Strumilin argument demands is some kind of general 
agio on capital—the all-round inclusion in the industrial selling price of 
a charge proportional to the capital used (so far as this can be measured). 
Secondly, if there is a tendency to over-use of scarce capital goods 
when their price contains no specific capital-charge (over and above 
amortization), then it follows, surely, that the prices of consumer 
goods should be adjusted according to the varying proportions in 
which capital (as compared with direct or ‘living labour’) is used in 
their production? (This should probably apply to the industrial selling 
price; but it should certainly apply to the ‘normal’ price, taken as 
the standard or accounting price with which current retail prices 
are compared when the planning authorities are considering the distri- 
bution of investment between different consumer goods industries.) 

This is the rationale of those like Bachurin who claim that ‘prices of 
production’ and not the ‘values’ of vol. I of Capital should be adopted 
as the norm; and it seems to me that they have logic on their side. 
In other words, analogous reasons to those used by Strumilin in his 
Promyshlenno-Ekonomicheskaia Gazeta article for including in costs a 
charge for scarce natural resources® could be applied to the inclusion 
of a charge for scarce capital goods—or rather for things like buildin 

lant and equipment in the degree to which they place a strain on 
(limited) investible resources of society. 

It is when one comes to determine the proper level of such a capital 
charge that the problem becomes difficult, even intractable; and it may 
be remembered that the earlier discussion about choice between 
alternative investment projects came to a stop precisely at this point. 
The fact is that (apart from the well-known difficulties about valuing 
‘capital’ without getting involved in circular reasoning) there exists 
no generally agreed principle for determining a ‘true’, or socially 
optimum, level of interest-rate, either among Soviet or ‘Western’ 
economists (anyone inclined to doubt this statement may be referred 
to J. de V. Graaf, Theoretical Welfare Economics, pp. 99—105; also 
cf. the present writer in Soviet Studies, Vol. II, no. 3, p. 289 seq). 
One can perhaps say that to include some interest-charge is better 
to include none; though even this could be questioned—but probably 
one could safely say at least that to include some smallish capital charge 
is better than to include none. 

To avoid misunderstanding, one should perhaps add this in paren- 
thesis: the difficulty of which we have been speaking is not because 
of the absence in a socialist economy of a market for capital, as Mises 


and his school would maintain. It is a difficulty that applies just as much 
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to a capitalist economy: here an interest-rate happens to emerge, 
but there is no valid ground for supposing it to be an optimum rate 
from the standpoint of society as a whale. 

Nor would the difficulty be surmounted by taking the actual 
difference between the levei ux retail prices for consumer goods and 
the level of industrial (cost) prices, and averaging this out over indus 
as a whole in order to find an appropriate profit-rate on capital. 
That is to say, the difficulty is not surmounted if we are looking for 
some ‘correct’ relation between the price-level of capital goods and the 
level of wages—‘correct’ in the sense of yielding the optimum degree 
of substitution of capital goods for labour in production and no more. 
And this, it seems clear, is the preoccupation of much of the Soviet 
discussion. 

However, if we are looking at the problem as being one of distri- 
buting a given total of investible resources, or a given total supply of 
capital goods, between various lines of production, then we have a 
different situation. The problem is then the purely relative one of 
comparing the social benefit to be derived from using those resources 
in one branch of consumer goods industry and in another—investing 
them in expanding, say, the productive capacity of the woollen 
industry or of the furniture industry or of the food industry. This is 
question no. 2 of the three questions that we distinguished above. 
For this purpose it would be both proper and sufficient to take the 
difference between the current (retail) price of the product and its 
direct cost (Strumilin’s ‘surplus product’), provided that this were 
expressed as a ratio to the total capital involved in its production 
(and not simply to its wage-cost). A comparison of such ratios would 
then give an order of priorities, on the assumption that the object 
was to satisfy consumers’ demands in their market expression to the 
maximum extent (there might be, of course, numerous exceptions 
to this, where one wished to modify the resulting market order of 

riorities for various ‘social reasons’). One method of doing this would 
be to calculate for each commodity a ‘normal’ or standard price, 
in which an average share of the ‘surplus product’ (= sum of the current 
investment fund and ‘social consumption’) was included, expressed 
as a ratio to the capital involved. If the actual retail price of a product 
was above this standard, it would be in the list for expansion of its 
supply in subsequent investment plans; if its actual price was below the 
standard price, the presumption would be that it had little need of 
expansion. The price to the enterprise (optovaya tsena) could remain 
unaffected; this ena based on planned cost as at present, with the 
difference between it and the retail price (less distributive costs) being 
covered by turnover tax. 
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One could not, of course, stop at introducing such a principle 
for the consumer goods sector alone. One would have to work out 
analogous ‘prices of production’ for capital goods and all materials 
and components used by the former sector; with the difference that 
in this case these ‘prices of production’ would need to be, not merely 

lanning-norms, but actual prices at which these producer goods were 
Sosaphe by enterprises and entered as constituents of cost in the industries 
using them in production. Again, these prices need not be the same as 
the prices paid to the supplying enterprise: the latter could be based on 
planned cost and the Silicecare bridged by a turnover tax. But for 
consistency it would be necessary that the turnover tax should be 
so adjusted as to represent a uniform ratio to the capital employed in 
all cases—save for short-run departures from this uniform ratio to 
meet exceptional scarcities. It would be well, I suggest, to keep such 
departures from the rule .ather exceptional in view of the well known 
advantages of stability in the prices of producer goods. (Since these 
goods enter into the cost of industries that use them and may affect 
their investment decisions, short-term fluctuations in their prices may 
cause decisions about technique, location, etc., to be made that from 
a long-term standpoint are wrong decisions). 

Once the prices of capital goods have been regulated in this way, 
the choice of method of production by each enterprise, in so far as 
this concerns the type and amount of capital goods used, will evidently 
be decided—decided by what is profitable.to the enterprises. For 
example, the choice between two alternative building materials, or 
between producing electricity from coal-burning plants or hydro- 
electric, will be governed by their comparative costs at existing prices © 
(relative to their efficiencies); the least costly way of producing a 
given result being chosen. The price-level of capital goods relative to 
wages will also determine how far it is profitable for an enterprise to 
extend mechanization, i.e. to substitute capital for labour in its methods 
of production; and it will affect such decisions as the amount of 
‘manning’ of productive equipment or the size of the repair-staff 
employed, which may be a crucial factor in the length of life of 
equipment. All such decisions will affect the demand for capital goods 
coming from all branches of industry—from the consumer goods 
sector (Sector B) and also from Sector A itself. Now, we have been 
assuming that the rate of investment (and hence, ceteris paribus, the 
total output of capital goods) is already given—that it has been deter- 
mined in the Plan by an independent policy-decision. Accordingly, 
at any one time there must be one particular level of prices for capital 
goods (relative to the level of wages) that will make the aggregate 
demand for capital goods in any year equal to this supply. I can see 
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no reason why this price should be one that involves the inclusion 
in it of the same rate of turnover rax (as a quasi-profit-rate) as is required 
in the consumer goods sector. Of course, the demand for capital 
goods will to a large extent be directly controlled by the investment 
plan; and if the overall rate of investment is centrally decided there 
are strong reasons for both the allocation between industries and the 
technical forms of investment to be centrally planned as well. In so far, 
however, as any of the decisions we have mentioned above are in- 
fluenced by profitability to the enterprise, and hence by prices, it 
would seem to be essential that the appropriate rate of turnover tax 
(or profit mark-up) on capital goods should have the character of an 
‘arbitrary planning-price’ (or, if you like, a ‘trial-and-error price’), 
fixed at whatever level will bring the total demand for capital goods 
into equilibrium with the supply of them that the investment plan 
has decided to make available. 

On a first reading of the published summary of the Soviet dis- 
cussion it looked as though the crucial issue as between the use of 
‘values’ and the use of ‘prices of production’ as a basis for price-fixing— 
the question of securing the most effective distribution of the current 
investment fund—was not brought out clearly. A reading of two 
contributions subsequently published in extenso in Voprosi Ekonomiki 
(1957, no. 3) shows that this first impression was wrong. A. Malyshev, 
maintaining that “in our conditions, it seems, the basis of price-for- 
mation must be the more developed, enriched, concrete form of value 
—price of production, with substantially another social content to 
what it has in conditions of capitalism’, suggests that the prices of all 
goods, both means of production and means of consumption, should 
be based on their prime cost (sebestoimost) plus a uniform rate of profit, 
calculated in relation to all ‘productive funds’ (capital) employed in 
the branch of industry in question. The reason he gives is that different 
lines of production differ very greatly in the ratio of fixed capital 
to labour, in the proportion of circulating capital embodied in raw 
materials and in the length of their production-cycle (these he sums 
up as “‘substantial differences in the relation of expenditure on stored-up 
to living labour’’); that since the available resources for investment 
at any one time are insufficient to meet all the demands of technical 
modernization and re-equipment, there must be some criterion 
for “‘selecting the most advantageous variants” from among the 
mass of competing claims; and that the most serviceable economic 
criterion of the fe secmenteat of capital expenditure is a rate of 
profit, “calculated in relation to all the basic and turnover funds 
of the enterprise”. “In face of given prices of output and on condition 
that these prices are economically justified, any additional investment 
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in basic funds” (fixed capital), to be justifiable, “must raise or at least 
not lower the level of profit of the enterprise” below the given 
“normal level” (arrived at by expressing the aggregate surplus product 
as a ratio to the aggregate capital employed).° 

The reason which his critic. M. Bor of Gosekonomkommissia, 
gives for not accepting this criterion is instructive. He takes an example 
of two branches of industry producing ferro-concrete constructions 
and timber for building respectively. To produce ‘an equivalent mass 
of materials’ it is necessary for society to expend 100 and 140 hours of 
labour respectively. But because the production of ferro-concrete 
is highly mechanized whereas woodworking is not, the proportions 
in which this labour consists of ‘stored-up labour’ and of ‘living labour’ 
are respectively 80:20 and 20:80. “Since prices of means of production, 
built according to Comrade Malyshev’s scheme, are higher than their 
value, an hour of stored-up labour will be priced higher than an hour 
of living labour”; hence “in such a system of prices it may happen 
that it is economically more advantageous for society to produce 
timber than ferro-concrete constructions, although in actuality it is 
better to produce ferro-concrete constructions”’.!° This certainly puts 
the issue in a nutshell. Ferro-concrete would indubitably be better 
than timber if we reckoned an hour of ‘stored-up labour’ on a par 
with an hour of ‘living labour’, currently employed. But it would 
only be reasonable to treat them as being on a par, for purposes 
of economic accountancy, if the amount of labour one could employ 
in current capital construction were unlimited, of if existing resources 
(stocks) of ‘stored-up labour’ were plentiful enough, as a result of 
quinquennia of past investment, to satisfy to the full all technical - 
uses for it. Precisely because these conditions are not fulfilled, it 
is necessary that a rational system of economic accounting should 
place some premium on the use of ‘stored-up labour’ relatively to 
‘living labour’ to ensure the most effective use of the former; and to 
this extent Malyshev was clearly right and Bor was wrong. But what 
exactly this premium should be is not easy, as we have seen, to deter- 
mine (nor is it easy to find a quantitative measure for stored-up 
labour, which is not a simple but a complex entity compounded of 
labour and time). However, once the rate of investment is determined, 
it should be possible, as we have also seen, to find empirically a figure 
for this premium which will equate the demand for additional stored-up 
labour with the current supply of such additions that the Plan has 
decided to make available. ~ 

To close with a brief mention of two incidental points. Firstly, 
how much importance are we to attach to Kronrod’s proposition 


about the so-called equality of the sum of values and the sum of 


_ So long as prices were regarde 
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prices? Various views were expressed in the discussion as to whether 
this was to be taken as applying only to consumer goods, or in some 
sense or other to total output of both sectors. In the original context in 
which it was used, this was a statement about the average value of 
commodities (all commodities, whether consumer goods or capital 
goods) and the value of money under a commodity-money system 
(gold).41 It is questionable whether this can have any relevance to 
the quite different context of Soviet economy today. It could be 
said still to have a possible meaning as a postulate + monetary 

olicy (that in conditions of constant labour-productivity the price- 
level of goods sold to the population should be constant; this price- 
level being reduced only in ee degree to which labour-productivity 
rises). But in a planned economy monetary policy poi separated 
from nek and investment-policy. The significant relation is 
that of the se de of consumer goods to wages, and this we have 
seen is dependent, not only on the productivity of labour in the 
consumer goods industries, but also on investment policy (if the rate 
of investment rises, the price-level of consumer goods must rise, 
ceteris paribus, relatively to money wages). What significance then can 
be assigned to Kronrod’s equality? At any rate it does not seem capable 
of sustaining any such corollary as that, if the prices of si 
goods are raised, those of consumer goods must il equivalently, or 
vice versa. 

Finally one should perhaps remark that for Soviet economists to 
be discussing price policy at all is a considerable advance beyond what 
were previously regarded as the proper frontiers of Political Economy. 

i simply as arbitrary planning instru- 
ments, it was not unnatural that price-policy should be treated as 
art of the technology of planning. Stalin drew a sharp dividing line 
-setlic “problems of the economic policy of the directing bodies” 
and “problems of political economy”’; including economic planning 
among the former and defining the latter as follows: “Political economy 
investigates the laws of development of men’s relations of production... 
To foist upon political economy problems of economic policy is to 
kill it as a science.’’!? It was scarcely surprising that economic writing 
thus divorced from policy-applications should confine itself either to 
description or to a few vague ipsied generalities. Now the dividing 
wall is down, and economists and economic discussion have a chance 
of generalizing the experience and problems of three decades of planning 
into a theory of the functioning of a socialist economy. 


Maurice Doss 


Trinity College, Cambridge 
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* See especially article by Professor W. Brus, ‘On the role of the Law of Value in a Socialist 
Economy’, and other papers at a Congress of Polish Economists and discussion of them, in 
Ekonomista 1956 no. §; also articles in Gospodarka Planowa. 

2 See the special number of Wirtschaftswissenschaft devoted to ‘Okonomische Theorie und 
Politik in der Ubergangsperiode’, February 1957. 

3]. Malyshev in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. 3 p. 97. 

* Some examples of these are given by Sh. Turetsky in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. § p. 62. 
They include cases of materials in short supply and also products of extractive industries (e.g. 
fuels) where the tax is used to deal with the difference between ‘average costs’ and costs of the 
least favourably situated sources of supply (rather like the proposal of the Ridley Committee 
for the British Coal Industry). 

5 Amortization may be taken as roughly equivalent to current expenditures on capital main- 
tenance or replacement. 

5 It is of course this relationship which renders nugatory the “attempt to separate that part of 
net indirect tax paid by state enterprises which is properly factor income and.that part which is 
truly tax’’, referred to in Economic Bulletin for Europe, UN Geneva, May 1957, p. 94: an attempt 
which is crucial to the ‘adjusted factor cost’ method of Professor Bergson and his school. Cf. 
remarks of Professor F. D. Holzman in Soviet Studies, July 1957, pp. 35-6; and on the more general 
issue M. Kalecki, Theory of Economic Dynamics (London 1954), p. 62. 

© It does not seem to be clear whether either or both of these are to have the form of the existing 
turnover tax or of a percentage tax on profit. One of the critics of the proposal at any rate suggests 
that it would be inferior to the present method since it would blur the distinction between 
‘net income of the enterprise’ (profit) and ‘centralized net income of the State’ (turnover tax) 
and hence weaken the incentive to the enterprise to cost-reduction (M. Bor, in Voprosy Ekonomiki 
19$7 no. 3 p. 111). In an article in Voprosy Ekonomiki 1956 no. 12, however, Strumilin seems to 
suggest that these might have the form of a tax proportional to the wage bill (p. 99). 

7 Sh. Turetsky, Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. 5 pp. 66-7. 

® Cit. by Dr. Schlesinger in Soviet Studies July 1957 p. 95. It is true that Strumilin was here 
speaking of cost-differences in a diminishing returns industry. But (as Ricardo always recognized) 
there is an intensive as well as an extensive margin, and the rent-problem (depending ona 
between average cost and cost at the margin) derives essentially from scarcity of supply. 

91. Malyshev, loc. cit. pp. 99, 103, 104; also cf. Voprosy Ekonomiki 1957 no. 2 p. 73. 

10 M. Bor, loc. cit. pp. 112-3. 


11 In the classical context in which Marx used it, the statement ene that gold was produced 


under conditions of average composition of capital (and turnover of capital). 
12 Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR (Moscow 1952) p.-81. 
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COST-PRICE RELATIONSHIPS IN BASIC INDUSTRIES 
DURING THE SOVIET PLANNING ERA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Durinc the past few years, a vast amount of material on the wholesale 
prices of basic industrial goods in the Soviet Union has been located 
and analyzed.! For the first time, it is now possible to appraise trends 
in industrial production under the five-year plans by deflating Soviet 
data expressed in terms of current cobs prices. In addition, these 
data also shed some light on the ‘meaningfulness’ of prices under the 
Soviet system, but little work has thus far been done to evaluate the 
results of the price studies in this regard. This essay examines relative 
trends of prices and production costs in Soviet basic industries from 
1928 to 1955, and should provide a partial, though not conclusive, 
basis for appraising ‘meaningfulness’.” 

A few preliminary words are in order concerning the Soviet concept 
of cost as related to western economic cost categories.* Generally 
speaking, the principal components of production cost in the Soviet 
Union are: direct and indirect labour, including wages, salaries, and 
social security payments; auxiliary and basic materials, including fuel 
and power; and amortization.* Although instances can be cited where 
differential rent and short-term interest payments for working capital® 
are also included in the costs of basic industrial products, both rent 
and interest are largely omitted from Soviet cost calculations. No 
charge whatsoever is made for interest on fixed capital in Soviet cost 
accounting procedures. While no formal charge is made for depletion 
as such, it might conceivably be argued that a heavy turnover tax is 
imposed on refined petroleum products with this factor in mind.® The 
stumpage fees, which have at times been charged in connection with 
the exploitation of timber reserves, may also be considered as depletion 
charges.’ 

On the other hand, Soviet production costs sometimes include cer- 
tain charges which are ordinarily not found in Western cost accounts. 
For example, expenditures for workers’ housing are a component of 
the costs of such basic Soviet industrial products as coal, peat and wood. 
Some expenditures for workers’ education are also generally included 
in Soviet accounting costs, while educational expenses may or may not 
enter Western cost accounts. But overall it seems clear that the use of 
Soviet cost accounting practices results in nominal costs which are 
below the costs which would have resulted if western accounting 
practices were employed under identical circumstances. 
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Cuart I 


Overall Trends in Costs, Prices, Wages, and Labour Productivity, Basic Industries 
of the U.S.S.R., 1928-1955 
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Roughly speaking Soviet production costs ultimately reflect expendi- 
tures te ths single ssaliales factor. labour.® This is of course a 
necessary consequence of the Russians’ ideological adherence to Marx’s 
labour theory of value. Surplus value—or what would constitute 

rofits, interest, and rent in western economic accounts—is extracted 
by the state partly in the form of profits, but principally in the form of 
the turnover tax. This surplus value has in the past been realized 
chiefly at the consumer goods level.? But recently some Soviet econo- 
mists have proposed a general upward revision of wholesale prices for 
basic industrial goods.!° This reform would involve the setting of new 
prices for producer goods closer to the level of the least efficient pro- 
ducer of a given product, and taxing away the surplus which would 
accrue to the more efficient production units. According to the Soviet 
economists discussing this reform measure, the revision would entail 
approximately a doubling of the present wholesale price level." 

It seems clear that the costs analyzed in this essay are closer to being 
average costs of production for the entire output of Soviet industry, 
or at least that part of production administered by the erstwhile 
ministries. Certainly they 5 not correspond to the concept of marginal 
cost so familiar to western economists. On the average, Soviet produc- 
tion costs for producer goods would apparently have to be approxi- 
mately doubled to obtain something resembling marginal costs. Thus, 
even though Soviet wholesale prices might bear some close relation- 
ship to the corresponding production costs at certain times, they 
would still be considerably below marginal costs for the industry. 
The divergence would probably vary from industry to industry 
depending on the extent of the range of cost differentials within the 
industry. It can be assumed, I think, that the cost differentials would 
be particularly large in the extractive industries and, hence, that the 
gap between wholesale prices and marginal cost is greater in these 
branches than it is in other basic industries.!2 

The difference between Soviet production costs and wholesale 
prices, in the main, represents either profits or losses. At certain 
times, turnover taxes have been imposed on the sales of basic industrial 
goods, and these also constitute a margin between costs and prices. 
Turnover taxes on basic industrial goods have generally been quite 
small, except for those on electric power and refined petroleum, where 
relatively stiff taxes have been and still are the rule. Throughout most 
of the period covered, practically all of the basic commodities studied 
have been priced on an f.o.b. point of origin basis. In some cases, 
where delivered prices are quoted, transportation costs involved in 
distributing the products to industrial consumers also figure in the 
margin between the quoted prices and production costs.14 
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Profits and losses of course have considerably different meanings 
in the Soviet Union from the ones they have in the west. Although a 
small part of profits is paid into a factory or enterprise fund (formerly 
director’s fund), which serves as a source of premia for both workers 
and managers in the Soviet Union, there is little evidence that profits 
in the USSR function as a guide to investment decisions as they do in 
the west. Losses likewise have a somewhat different meaning in the 
Soviet system. Many plants, because of antiquated capital stock or 
some other disadvantage, actually operate at losses for indefinite 
periods in accordance with their plans. Economic success in such 
instances is measured by the ability of the plant to minimize its losses. 

In broad outline, the main trends in the relation of prices and costs 
in Soviet industry are already well known. The Soviet authorities 
attempted to hold the line on the prices of basic industrial products in 
the face of steadily mounting costs during two extended periods: 
1930 to 1935, and 1941 to 1948. As a consequence of this policy, heavy 
industry generally was subsidized from the state budget during these 
years. Soviet economists not only admit the existence of subsidies 
on a large scale during these periods, but even go to considerable 
lengths to defend this practice. Some subsidizing has also been resorted 
to in certain basic industries during the remaining years when pro- 
fitability was officially the rule. It is hoped that the following com- 
parisons of costs and prices at certain benchmark periods will throw 
additional light on the nature of Soviet subsidizing policy, specifically: 
(i) the relative importance of the extensive subsidies in various basic 
industries during years when subsidizing was the rule; and (ii) the 
relative magnitude of the limited subsidizing or profits for individual 
products during periods when profitability was the guiding principle. 

In addition to acknowledging the existence of subsidies, Soviet 
writers often cite the deliberate divergence of prices from costs as an 
important advantage of their pricing system. While this advantage has 
been cited principally in connection with the relative prices of consumer 


goods vis-a vis producer goods, it has also been applied to variations in . 


cost-price ratios within the producer goods sector.'* Since it is not 
known how seriously these statements with strong propagandistic 
undertones should be taken, a comparison of cost-price relationships 
in basic industries should also be illuminating in this respect. 

Thus far, we have discussed aspects of cost-price comparisons 
bearing on the ‘meaningfulness’ of Soviet industrial prices, specifically : 
(i) the meaning of costs as computed by Soviet cost accountants; and 
(ii) the known relationship of costs to prices in the Soviet pricing 
system at various times. Quite apart from the question of ‘meaning- 
fulness’ any information on the importance of profits or losses as 
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reflected in cost-price comparisons is of independent interest. For 
example, national income calculations based on ‘adjusted ruble costs’ 
require an estimation of the extent and incidence of subsidizing from 
the government budget.?° 

though an attempt was made to study cost-price ratios for the 
entire range of Soviet basic industries, comparable data were located 
for only the following principal products: coal, peat, electric power, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, chemicals, and cement. Some scattered 
information was also discovered for oil shale and for wood. The 
available cost-price data for the fuel and power industries are by far 
the most complete since information for these industries is generally 
available for the postwar years. Outside the fuel and power sector, 
however, the postwar data are generally sketchy. But since the fuel 
and power industries were among the most heavily subsidized branches 
during the periods when subsidizing was the rule, it is believed that 
important generalizations with respect to other basic industries can 
be made on the basis of the recent cost-price information in the fuel 
and power branches. 

We shall be interested in cost-price ratios and profit or loss margins 
on at least three different levels in the Soviet economy. First, we 
should like to know in a general way what the aggregative relationship 
between costs and prices has been over the period studied. These global 
trends in production costs and prices for basic industries are discussed 
in Section 2 below. In addition, we will be concerned with cost-price 
relationships for entire branches of basic industry in the Soviet Union. 
This information—particularly whenever losses are involved—is avail- 
- able from various scattered Soviet sources. Finally, we shall be interested 
in information on cost-price ratios for any of the individual products 
of Soviet basic industry. Information at this latter level comprises the 
bulk of the data presented in Section 4 below, although official Soviet 
statements referring to cost-price relationships for entire branches of 
basic industry are also presented in conjunction with these cost-price 
ratios. 


2. OVERALL RELATIONSHIP OF COSTS, PRICES 
AND COST DETERMINANTS 


With respect to the aggregative relationship between costs and 
prices, the reader will undoubtedly be struck by the obviously strong 
pressures for production costs to push ahead of the sporadic price 
changes which occurred for basic commodities before 1949. Following 
the price reform of 1949, however, these pressures seem to have 
largely disappeared. The basis for this pressure or lack of pressure 
lies in the relationship between the increases in labour productivity 
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and the increase in the level of money wages in these industries. Before 
1948 the increases in average wages were far in excess of the gains in 
labour productivity achieved, while following 1948, this relationship 
was reversed.!° 

Overall trends in the cost and price movements of basic industrial 
products from 1928 to 1955 are presented in Chart 1.'7 In addition, 
series representing the underlying changes in average money wages 
and labour productivity in the production of basic industrial goods are 
also included, since these series have an important bearing on the ten- 
dency of cost-pushes to bring pressure on the established prices for 
basic commodities. 

The average wage series, which refers to average monthly pay- 
ments to workers and employees in industry generally, indicates almost 
a 12-fold increase over the entire period studied. Actually, the wages 
of workers and employees engaged in producing basic industrial 
products are believed to have increased at a slightly how rate than the 


series indicated in the chart. Thus, it seems safe to assume a full 12-fold 
increase in the average wages paid in basic industries from 1928 to 1955. 

The wholesale price index for basic industrial goods increases 
about five-fold over the entire period studied, while production 
costs increased slightly less than four times over the same time span. 
These two series are not exactly comparable,'® but they are thought to 
represent in broad outline the overall magnitude of subsidies or profits 


at different stages. 

The labour productivity series, which indicates about a 3-fold 
increase over the entire period, represents the increase in productivity 
for the fuel and power sectors of basic industry only, and it is believed 


to be a conservative estimate of the productivity changes for basic - 


industrial products as a whole. In all probability, this series understates 
the actual gains in productivity for basic industrial products, and a 
full 3-fold increase can be safely assumed. 

If we could also assume no significant change in wages as a pro- 
portion of total costs for basic industrial products as a whole, the series 
representing cost increases could also be assumed to measure changes 
in unit labour costs. The relative of the increase in average wages, 
when divided by the index of the increase in costs will, under the 
above assumption, provide us with a rough measure of the implied 
increase in productivity.!9 Thus, there would seem to be a certain 
amount of internal consistency in our findings with regard to basic 
industries that wages have increased roughly 12-fold; costs have risen 
4-fold; and labour productivity 3-fold, from 1928 to 1955. 

The Russians claim that there has been a sharp reduction in the 
wage component of production costs, but this change occurred mainly 
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prior to 1937. There are also grounds for thinking that the decline 


in the wage component of costs from 1928 to 1937 may have been more 
of a statistical than a real phenomenon.”? To any extent that the 
Soviets have actually succeeded in reducing the wage component of 
costs, unit labour costs will have risen less than the increase shown 
by the cost index, and consequently, labour productivity in basic 
industries will have grown more than 3-fold.?! 

The series in Chart 1 indicate that the first two years of the planning 
era witnessed both falling wholesale prices and falling production costs. 
During these initial years, the growth in labour A actually 
exceeded the increase in money wages. But beginning in 1930, the 
increases in labour productivity began to lag badly, while money wages 
continued their sharp rise. Costs were necessarily forced up, while 
prices were more or less stabilized at their 1930 level, subsidies making 
up the growing difference between costs and prices. Although money 
wages continued their upward trend during Plan II (1933-37), begin- 
ning in 1933 substantial increases in labour productivity were achieved, 
with the result that the previous rapid rise in costs appears to have 
been brought to a halt. The price reform of April 1936 attempted to 
bring prices back into line with existing or expected costs, and the 
policy of extensive subsidizing was ended. 

During the initial years of the uncompleted Plan III (1938-42), there 
were actually some decreases in i labour productivity. Quite 
possibly these declines were associated with measures designed to 
convert basic industry to a wartime basis, including a reduction in 
the rate of new investment. Meanwhile, however, wages and costs 
- continued their upward spiral. As the need for subsidizing grew, 
further revisions in wholesale prices occurred in 1939 and 1940 in 
an effort to bring prices back into line with costs. But Russian partici- 
pation in World War II insured the failure of these attempts. During 
the war, labour productivity fell sharply while the money wages 
were permitted to increase, extensive subsidies making up the difference 
between rising costs and prices, which were stabilized. The general 
wholesale prices reform of 1949 once again was aimed at bringing 
prices up to the current or expected 1950 cost level, and the policy 
of extensive subsiding of basic industry was again terminated. 

Shortly before the 1949 price reform, there was a noticeable slowing 
down of the annual increases in money wages. The continuation of this 
factor, coupled with substantial increases in labour productivity, enabled 
overall production costs for most basic products to fall during Plan V 
(1951-55) for the first time since 1930.2 The major wholesale price de- 
clines in 1952 and 1955 were designed to bring the price level closer to the 
new, lower level of costs and thus enforce greater financial discipline.” 
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The importance of profits at various times can also be ga 
from the aggregate profits figures divulged in connection with the 
Soviet budget reports. The pertinent data for present purposes are 
the total profits accruing to heavy industry, despite ie fact that 
heavy industry is of course a somewhat broader classification than 
the group of basic industrial products covered in this study. Another 
more important limitation of these data is the fact that such figures are 
gross of subsidies to industry. This interpretation seems clear from 
recent data supplied by the Minister of Finance.” 

Aggregate profit data have been assembled in Table I where the 
relative importance of heavy industry as a source of profits is shown in 
column(4). These calculations indicate a fairly steady growth in the 
relative importance of heavy industry as a source of profits, although 
there is a drop in 1956, connected no doubt with the reduction of basic 
industrial prices on 1st July 1955. This growth in the relative importance 
of profits realized in heavy industry would undoubtedly turn out to 
be more rapid if we had a series representing profits net of subsidies, 
since it seems likely that subsidies to heavy industry have declined 


progressively in recent years. 


Table I 


Realized and Planned Profits in Budget Reports, USSR, 
Selected Years 


Total Profits Retained Total Profits Column (3) 
in Enterprises and De- of Heavy Industry as per cent of 
ducted into Budget Only Column (2) 
Year (billion rubles) (billion rubles) 


(1) (3) (4) 
1931 .430> 7.2 
1934 1.336> 20.8 
1936 3.243% 22.8 
1937 24.8 
1950 . 27.2 
1954 (Plan) , . 32.2 
1955 (Plan) . . 37:3 

Actual) n.a. 
1956 (Plan) 31.2 
Actual . n.a. 


1957 (Plan) 32.7 
Sources of data: 


a. Franklyn D. Holzman, Soviet Taxation, Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1955 p.252. 

b. A. F. Zelenovsky, Metodika planirovaniya sebestoimosti promyshlennoi produktsii (Method of 
Planning the Production Cost of Industrial Production), Izdatelstvo ‘Planovoye Khozy- 
aistvo’, Moscow 1937 pp.1s—16. The figure for 1937 is planned. 

c. Akademiya nauk SSSR, Institut ekonomiki, Ekonomika promyshlennosti SSSR (Economics of 
Industry of the USSR), Gospolitizdat, Moscow 1956 pp.444—446. The 1954 data, which 
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are identical with those planned for the year, are described as being fulfilment data in this 
source. : 

. K. N. Plotnikov, Biudzhet i razvitiye tyazheloi promyshlennosti SSSR (The Budget and the 
Development of Heavy Industry of the USSR), Gosfinizdat Moscow 1955 p.92. Profits in 
heavy industry will increase over 3-fold from 1950 to 1955. 

. A. Zverev, ‘Rol gosudarstvennovo biudzheta v khozyaistvennom i kulturnom stroitelstve’ 
(The Role of the State Budget in Economic and Cultural Construction), Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 
nO.3 1954 p.2I. 

‘Gosudarstvenny biudzhet zavershayushchevo goda pyatoi pyatiletki’ (The 
State Budget in the Concluding Year of Plan V), Planovoye Khozyaistvo no.2 1955 p.42. 

. A. Zverev, ‘Gosudarstvenny biudzhet SSSR na 1956 god’ (The State Budget of the USSR 
in 1956), Planovoye Khozyaistvo no.t 1956 p.24. 

A. Zverev, Budget speech, Izvestiya 6th February 1957 p.5. Total profits in 1957 are planned 
at 156.9 billion rubles or 17.2 per cent above 1956. Profits planned for heavy industry are given 
by Zverev—1957, op. cit., p.23. 


3. SOURCES OF DATA AND METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
IN MEASURING COST-PRICE RELATIONSHIPS 


Cost-price ratios for various basic industrial commodities have been 
assembled in Table II (see pp. 162-5). These data refer to the following 
benchmark years: 1927/28, 1932, 1934, 1937, 1940, 1950, and 1955. 

The cost data were collected from numerous scattered official 
Soviet sources, primarily journals published by the industries con- 
cerned, but also from Soviet economic texts and journals. The price 
data, on the other hand, are available in a more consolidated Pec 
as well as in greater detail, in the official Soviet price handbooks 
published by the suppliers of the basic products for the use of Soviet 
purchasing agents. The price handbooks were the basic sources used 
in the RAND studies of changes in wholesale prices, and the results 
of these studies were used in compiling the cost-price ratios. 

The average cost data are usually presented in Soviet sources as 
applying to the entire output of a particular basic commodity, or at 
least to that part of the total output produced by a specialized ministry. 
For example, the average cost of coal is oolesally given in Soviet 
sources for the entire Ministry of the Coal Industry or for an entire 
coal basin, all grades of coal being treated equally.* As a consequence, 
there is usually a problem of matching these average costs for broad 
categories with comparable ‘average price’ data. 

Average price data for branches of basic industry are available for 
1937 at least from the value weights calculated in constructing the 
RAND index of basic industrial prices.2° Average prices for other 
benchmark years can thus be conveniently computed by either in- 
flating or deflating the 1937 average prices, using the appropriate 
benchmark year price indexes for the basic commodities. 

In some instances, comparison has been made in Table II between 
costs and prices for areas or products which are not precisely com- 
parable. To cite an example, the cost data for coal Hare | in the 
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Urals refers to Kizel coal only, while the average price data refer 
to the entire output of the Urals. Occasionally, the cost data for a 
benchmark year actually refer only to an adjacent or proximate year. 
The exact nature of these substitutions and limitations on the com- 
parisons is explained in detail in the footnotes to Table II. 

It should be emphasized that the costs included in the table generally 
refer to so-called factory production costs (fabrichno-zavodskaya sebes- 
toimost). These costs, including both overhead expenses and amorti- 
zation allowances, are most frequently cited in Soviet sources.”” In 
addition to these factory production costs, the producing unit must 
also cover certain commercial expenses involved in distributing the 
product, as well as administrative expenses at the level of the glavk 
or combine. In other words, if profits are to be made by the accounting 
unit, the commercial or ‘complete’ (polnaya) production costs (kom- 
mercheskaya sebestoimost) must be covered by the wholesale prices.” 
These commercial expenses, which make up the difference between 
factory and commercial production costs, usually average no more than 
5 per cent of the wholesale price of the product.”° Thus, when inter- 
preting the cost-price ratios indicated by the data in Table II, roughly 
5 per cent must be added to the factory cost figures given in order to 
ascertain whether or not profits were being realized at any given time. 
In other words, only cost-price ratios of less than .95 are indicative of 
profitable operations. 


4. INTERPRETATION OF COST-PRICE DATA IN INDIVIDUAL BASIC 
INDUSTRIES 


The cost-price data assembled in Table II are evaluated below 
industry-by-industry. Supplementary official Soviet information on 
profits and subsidies in ie industries concerned is also presented 
whenever these claims are available and seem appropriate. It will be 
noted that the postwar cost-price ratios for the different industries 
vary considerably with respect to completeness, those for the fuel 
and power sector being far better than those for the other basic industrial 
products. The total number of ratios available for different benchmark 
years is as follows: 1928—20; 1932—19; 1934—18; 1937—19; 1940— 
16; 1950—9; and 1955—14. 

(a) Coal: At the beginning of the five-year plans, the coal industry 
as a whole was apparently slightly unprofitable.2° Some coal basins, 
such as the Eastern Siberian fields, were being mined at a profit. 
while others, such as those in Central Asia, were operating at a loss, 
From 1928 to 1932, costs rose rapidly while prices remained very near 
their initial level. As a consequence, coal prices on the average covered 
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less than 60 per cent of commercial production costs in 1932. The trend 
towards greater subsidizing continued during the next two years as 
production costs continued to rise, while wholesale prices were 
stabilized at their 1932 level. Following the general price reform of 
ist April 1936, the cost-price ‘loss’ margin was narrowed, but the 
industry as a whole was still subsidized since prices at this time covered 
less than 80 per cent of commercial production costs.1 By 1940 (after 
the price increase for coal in February 1939), certain coal basins, such 
as i Mosbas, appear to have become profitable, judging by the 
available evidence on cost-price relationships in that year.3* On the 
average, however, if account is taken of commercial expenses, the 
industry as a whole was operating at a loss amounting to 6.2 per cent 
of production costs.*3 

A comparison of the value of marketed output (tovarnaya produktsiya) 
with the cost of marketed output for the Coal Commissariat at the 
time of the 1941 Plan indicates a planned profit margin of 1 per cent.** 
However, these aggregative data are misleading as indicators of the 
profit margin on the principal product produced by the commissariat. 
Most of the commissariats producing basic industrial goods also turn 
out small quantities of consumer goods.*° The inclusion of the con- 
siderable turnover tax deductions in the value of marketed output 
tends to inflate the apparent profit margin for the basic commodity 
as indicated by a comparison of the value with the cost of production. 

By 1950, all major basins except the Moscow Basin were operating 
at a profit,>® and by 1953, important sectors of the Mosbas were re- 
ported to be operating profitably.*” Most coal prices were reduced by 
a little over 7 per cent on Ist January 1952,** but this price reduction 
appears to have been matched by previous overall cost reductions of at 
least this magnitude. The new 1955 coal prices, which on the average 
were supposed to be 5 per cent below the 1952 prices, were established 
in line with the 1954 planned production costs.4? As a consequence, 
profitable operations were expected from the moment of their intro- 
duction on ist July 1955.40 Although coal production was profitable 
during the period of Plan V, the Coal Ministry failed at times to fulfil 
its planned ‘profit deductions’ into the budget. Moreover, a large 
number of enterprises undoubtedly operated at a loss.*! The prices 
of coking coal were set considerably above cost from 1949 on, so that 
a large share of the coal industry’s profits may have originated here.‘? 
On the other hand, the prices of Chelyabinsk lignite and some Central 
Asian coal were deliberately established in 1949 below their expected 
1950 production costs.4? After the 1955 price reductions, it appears 
from the cost-price relationships in the table that coal from the Mosbas, 
and the Tkibuli trust in the Georgian SSR was again being subsidized. 
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In 1956, small losses were reported for the Coal Ministry and overall 
production costs increased for the first time since 1949 by 2 per cent.“ 


(b) Peat: As in the case of coal mining and extractive industries 
generally, the peat industry has been characterized by long periods of 
subsidizing. In 1932, immediately after new wholesale prices were 
established for peat, prices covered less than 80 per cent of all costs, 
and by 1934 commercial production costs had risen so that less than 
60 per cent of all costs were being covered by wholesale prices. The 
price reform of 1st April 1936, narrowed the cost-price ratios in the 
industry but still only about 80 per cent of commercial costs were 
being covered by the new prices.*? According to the data in Table II, 
subsidies were probably of limited importance in 1940 and 1950, 
although they were undoubtedly substantial during World War II. 
Sharp reductions in the production cost of peat during the period of 
Plan V may have resulted in conditions of profitability. It should be 
mentioned that the price quotations for peat in both 1950 and 19$¢ are 
unweighted averages of quotations for 6 or 7 different regions and it 
is possible that a properly weighted average price would indicate that 
profits were being made on peat production in 1950.*° 


(c) Electric power: Sales of electric power to industrial users were 
undoubtedly subsidized at least until the middle thirties. However, 
even in these early years, charges to consumers other than industrial 
users were considerably higher than costs so that on the whole, the 
electric power stations were probably fairly free of subsidizing through- 
out the period studied. After 1937, the evidence in Table II indicates 
that sales of power to industrial users were profitable, with the exce 
tion of the period immediately before Soviet participation in World 
War II. The difference between prices and costs was large enough to 

rmit considerable turnover tax deductions, which are known to have 

een imposed in 1937.*” Electric power, incidentally, is one of the two 
basic industrial products on which turnover taxes are still collected**. 
But, judging from the cost-price comparison in Table II, relatively 
little in the way of turnover taxes is currently being collected from 
sales of industrial electric power.*® 


(d) Iron and steel: Most iron and steel products were apparently 
being produced at a profit at the beginning of the five-year plans. 
However by 1932 wholesale prices covered only about 70 per cent 
of commercial production costs, and roughly the same situation 
prevailed in 1934.°! Judging from the data in Table II, the industry 
should have become profitable after 1936.5? But wholesale prices were 
reduced at the beginning of 1937 with the result that losses in GUMP 
(Glavnoye upravleniye metallurgicheskoi promyshlennosti) amounted to .7 
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per cent of commercial production cost in 1937. Considerable profits 
were still being made in the separate glavk responsible for quality 
steel production at this time, however.*? By 1940, all of the evidence 
in Table II indicates that subsidies were again being required by the 
industry, although the Commissariat reported a profit amounting to 
1.2 per cent of commercial production cost.** A comparison of the 
value of marketed output with the cost of marketed output planned for 
1941 also indicates a profit margin of 5 per cent. But, as was pointed 
out above, in connection with the cost-price relationships in the 
Coal Commissariat, these aggregates for the commissariat are not too 
reliable as indicators of profits Badeen of the inclusion of the value 
of some consumer goods in these data. According to a Soviet source, 
the industry was again profitable in the years after the 1949 price 
reform.» In 1949, profits in excess of those planned for ferrous metal- 
lurgy alone amounted to over 4 billion rubles.*° The sharp reduction in 
steel prices in 1950, as well as the flat 6 per cent reduction in most 
ordinary rolled steel prices on 1st January 1952,°7 apparently still 
permitted the industry to operate at a profit. But in 1950 the profit was 
equivalent to only 1.6 per cent of commercial production cost.>* Some 
recent cost data for 1955, although they are not too reliable, indicate 
that overall profits were being made on the sales of pig iron and rails. 
In both 1954 and 1955, the ministry reported profits of from 9—10 
per cent of commercial production cost.°? However, a more recent 
report indicates that 34 per cent of all enterprises in the Ministry of 
Ferrous Metallurgy were unprofitable in 1956.% 

(e) Non-ferrous metals: Blister copper and lead ingot appear to 
have been produced profitably in 1927/28, but zinc ingot output was 
subsidized at this time. By 1932, costs had risen sharply, while prices 
actually were slightly lower than they had been at the beginning of 
the period. As a result, prices on the average probably covered no 
more than 50 per cent of non-ferrous metallurgical costs at this time. 
Roughly the same situation continued through 1934, except for alumi- 
nium which was now being produced for the first time in the USSR. 
But even here prices did not quite cover production costs. By 1936, 
both copper and lead were again being produced at a profit, but zinc 
was still subsidized, prices now covering about three-quarters of all 
costs. Glavki responsible for the production of nickel, tin, gold and 
aluminium were reportedly still being subsidized in 1938.°1 

No information is available on the cost-price relationships in non- 
ferrous metallurgy in more recent years. However, a comparison of 
value and cost of production planned for the Non-Ferrous Metallurgy 
Commissariat in 1941 indicates a ‘profit margi’ of 11 per cent, albeit 
with the same reservations mentioned above in connection with 
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coal and ferrous metallurgy. Also, during the first four years of 
Plan V, an 11 per cent decline in production costs is claimed for the 
industry.°? With the exception of the prices of lead products which 
were increased sharply, the prices of most non-ferrous metals were 
reduced by very moderate amounts on both 1st January 1952 and 
1st July 1955. Thus, the relationship of costs to prices established in 
1949—whatever this may have been—appears to have been more or 
less maintained for non-ferrous metals during the period of Plan V%*. 
According to Maizenberg, the post-reform prices of non-ferrous 
metals tended to be relatively high in relation to costs as compared with 
the cost-price relationships established in ferrous metallurgy. Judging 
from the very sharp increase in lead prices in 1952, it would appear 
that the price lever is still being applied to certain products in this 
industry.°? 

(£) Chemicals: At the beginning of the period, sulphuric acid, soda 
ash and caustic soda all appear to have been produced at a substantial 
profit. For 1932 and 1934, cost-price relationships are only available 
for sulphuric acid. Here costs had risen sharply from their 1928 level, 
while the price had actually declined slightly. As a result, commercial 
production costs were only about half covered by price. A cost-price 
comparison is also possible for sulphuric acid during the immediate 
prewar period, prices covering only about 80 per cent of all costs at 
that time. A substantial profit margin of 19 per cent is indicated for 
the entire Chemical Commissariat by a comparison of the value and 
the cost of production planned for 1941, so it seems probable that the 
cost-price relationship indicated above for sulphuric acid is not too 
representative of the profitability of the chemical industry as a whole. 
At least it does not seem unreasonable to assume that a defence industry 
such as sulphuric acid might be subject to special treatment. No cost- 
price relationships for chemical products have been located for the 
postwar years, but in 1949 profits were reportedly especially large in 
this industry. 

(g) Cement: Cement appears to have been produced at a slight 
profit at the beginning of this period. By 1932, however, conditions 
were such that prices now covered only about s0 per cent of costs. 
Profits are indicated by the cost-price relationship for 1937, but a 
Soviet source claims that losses amounted to 7.3 per cent of production 
costs. The explanation of this discrepancy may lie in the fact that 
the prices actually received by the cement plants were below the 
official handbook prices by a considerable margin as a result of penalties 
for producing cement which failed to reach minimum quality standards. 
In 1940, the cost-price ratio would indicate that re industry was 
being subsidized to a limited extent. During the period of Plan V, 
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however, the industry became ay apparently for the first 
time since 1928. In 1953, total profits of Glavzapadtsement, the princi 
supplier of cement, reportedly amounted to 147 million rubles. 


5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize briefly my findings on cost-price relationships in 
the basic products or industries studied, it would appear that prices 
covered only between 50 and 70 per cent of all costs incurred in 1932 
and 1934. Electric power and aluminium were somewhat exceptional at 
this time in that a larger percentage of their costs were covered by 
the current wholesale prices. Although little concrete information is 
available for the war and immediate postwar period, presumably 
roughly similar conditions prevailed from shortly after the onset of 
Soviet participation in World War II until the end of 1948.9’ On the 
other hand, wholesale prices bore at least some sort of rough corres- 
pondence to production costs in the other benchmark years: 1927/28, 
1937, 1940, 1950 and 1955. The correspondence of prices and costs 
appears to have been closest in the initial and concluding years of the 
period studied. 

Although Soviet economists defend the rationality of the sub- 
sidizing in the short run, it appears that in practice some attempts have 
been made in the long run to establish the rule of profitability 
for basic industrial goods. This does not mean that even in the long 
run some plants might not be expected to continue operating at a loss, 
but rather that the branch of industry or the ministry as a whole should 
not require subsidizing from the government budget. This principle 
is referred to in Soviet literature as “branch profitability’. With the 
government’s policy generally directed more closely towards the pricing 
of industrial goods in accordance with average rather than marginal 
costs for the industry or branch,® the relatively inefficient plants in 
each industry necessarily have been subsidized 4 the more efficient 
ones.59 

As evidence of this long-run policy designed to eliminate govern- 
ment subsidies, we might cite the general price reforms of 1936, 
1939-40, and 1949. All three of these overall price increases were sup- 
posed to create conditions under which subsidy-free operations were 
at least attainable in the foreseeable future, if not at the time of the actual 
price reform. The results of these price reforms were uneven. In the 
case of both the 1936 and 1939-40 wholesale price changes, some entire 
industries undoubtedly became profitable, but other industries contin- 
ued to register losses which had to be made up from the budget. The 
1949 price reform, on the other hand, was apparently more successful in 
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achieving its purpose, if the experience of the subsequent years is any 


criterion. 

Although the evidence of cost-price relationships for the period 
of Plan V is limited for the most part to the fuel a power industries, 
there is reason to believe that the rule of profitability was being estab- 
lished in a less haphazard manner than it was after the two previous 
attempts. For one thing, the profit rate on most basic commodities 
has for the first time been standardized and supposedly ranges in most 
cases from 3 to 5 per cent.” This is of course only the theoretic goal 
and both planned and unplanned deviations from the standard rate 
of profit are known to exist. 

The planned deviations from the 3 to § per cent profit margin 
consist of cases where ‘deficit’ basic industrial goods were being 
sold at prices considerably in excess of their production costs. Certain 
non-ferrous metals—such as copper, tin and lead—as well as some 
quality steels, and of course refined petroleum products, are included 
among the commodities in this special category.”! However, on the 
basis of the writer’s detailed study of price movements and cost-price 
relationships in Soviet basic industries, it is believed that this use of the 
price lever—that is, the partial use of price as a rationer of commodities 
—has been confined to a comparatively small number of basic industrial 
goods. Obviously, the use of the price lever would become more 
significant if we were to extend our examination of cost-price ratios 
to include consumer goods. 

Unplanned deviations from the ‘normal’ rate of profit undoubtedly 
occur in industries which are subject to rapid changes in labour pro- 
ductivity and production cost at the same time that the prices remain 
unchanged for extended periods. These deviations would be expected 
to arise particularly in the machine-building industries.’2 In this con- 
nection, it is known that the rate of profit was unusually high here 
before the recent 1955 price reductions.”3 It has also been estimated 
by one Soviet writer that in some branches of machine-building, 
profits averaging from 40 to 50 per cent of production costs will be 
realized by 1960, unless the wholesale prices set in 1955 are reduced 
between now and then.” 

Even granting the fact that the rule of profitability is now more 
firmly established than it has been at any time since the beginning 
of the planning era, we are still faced with certain inadequacies in 
the production costs currently forming the basis of Soviet wholesale 
prices for producer goods. These defects, which have already been 
outlined in the introduction, undoubtedly limit the ‘meaningfulness’ 
of Russian wholesale prices at the present time. As has been indicated, 
Soviet wholesale prices for industrial goods on the average may cover 
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only about half of the costs of the marginal or least efficient producer 
of any given eee Furthermore, prices in the extractive industries 
are probably lower in relation to marginal costs than are the prices 
of non-extractive producer goods in relation to the costs of the least 
efficient producer in these industries. Since it also seems probable that 
the prices of basic industrial goods in contemporary capitalist economies 
generally exceed marginal costs, it is clear that ruble-dollar price ratios 
cannot be relied upon as measures of the relative efficiencies of Russian 
and American industries without considerable adjustment. 

There are also some aspects of the proposed price reform which 
will seem disconcerting to western economists. It has been suggested 
that a rate of surplus value (3) be computed for the entire Soviet 
economy.” Unit labour costs for any commodity produced by an 
enterprise would then be multiplied by this factor to obtain the amount 
of the surplus supposedly earned on this production, this amount 
being added to costs as currently computed to arrive at the new, higher 
wholesale prices.” In other words, the surplus would be distributed in 
accordance with the relative labour power expended in producing 
different commodities. This is of course consistent with Marxist econ- 
omic thinking which holds that surplus value can only emanate from 
labour power. But under the operating conditions of the Soviet econ- 
omy, this surplus would seem to be largely in the nature of interest 
and quasi-rent, and western economists would undoubtedly favour its 
allocation in accordance with the varying amounts of capital used in 
producing the product.” 

Considerable discussion has already taken place in the west regarding 
the significance of the extensive price cuts for producer goods in 1950, 
hard on the heels of the sharp price increases which occurred exactly 
a year earlier. Were the 1950 price cuts of such a magnitude as to 
indicate a colossal error in setting the 1949 prices? Or are the 1950 
price reductions indicative of a major change in Soviet price policy? 
What support for either of these viewpoints can be found in the 1950 
cost-price relationships and information on the magnitude of profits 
in different industries? 

Naum Jasny is the chief advocate of the first explanation—that 
the 1950 price changes represent an attempted correction of large- 
scale errors committed in 1949. In the present writer’s opinion, the 
reductions were not as great as one might expect from reading Jasny 
on the subject.”8 For one thing, price reductions in 1950 were mini 
or non-existent for iron ore, most non-ferrous metals, coal (which was 
not even intended to become profitable until 1950), peat and coke. 
The overall price reduction for basic industrial goods, including oil, 
has been calculated at about 16 per cent, according to a study with 
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which the writer was associated.”? The principal reductions in 1950 


occurred in industries which were reportedly realizing especially 


large profits in 1949—ferrous metallurgy, electric power, chemicals, 
machine tools and other machinery.®° 

Jasny points out that the 1950 price reductions for iron and steel 
products were greater than could possibly be — by productivity 
gains in a single year, and he is certainly on firm ground here. But, 
as has been explained above, the iron and steel industry continued to 
operate profitably from 1949 through 1952 at least. There would seem 
to be some support for Jasny’s view that the economists responsible 
for setting new prices, particularly in the iron and steel industry, 
simply overshot the mark in their efforts to insure industry-wide 
profitability by 1950.8! This is further supported by the fact that profit 
deductions into the budget in 1949 were roughly $5 per cent above 
1948, although only a 25 per cent increase was planned for the year.®? 

A. Nove is the principal proponent of the second view—that the 
1950 changes reflect some reversal of the Soviet government’s policy 
motivating the 1949 price reform.®? According to Nove, ‘there is 
powerful evidence in favour of the view that what occurred (in 1950) 
was a return to the policy of unequal profitability, of low prices and 
low profits (marginally also subsidies, though not on the 1948 scale) 
for basic producer goods.’** It is undoubtedly true that total profits 
fell in 1950 as compared with 1949, although it is difficult to estimate 
the significance of this decline since no total profits figures for 1949 have 
apparently been divulged.®> At any rate, profits in 1950 were about 
two-thirds higher than they were in 1948, before the price reform. 

The evidence presented in this paper does not support Nove’s 
contention that the 1950 price cuts aie about the return of sub- 
sidies to any branches of basic industry. There is no evidence that the 
forestry industry which was subsidized during Plan V_ was operating 
profitably in 1949.%° In 1949, in contrast to the years after 1950, large 
stumpage fees were being paid by producers of cut timber and the 
1950 price cuts for wood apparently reflect the reduction in these 
charges.®” Thus, it seems clear that the subsidies during the period 
of Plan V for forestry constitute merely a continuation of the pases 
unprofitability of this ‘sick’ industry.® 

My overall conclusion on the significance of the 1950 change is 
that it was designed to correct selective errors made in the setting 
of new prices in 1949, but that it is consistent with the goal motivating 
the 1949 change; namely, the return to the ‘full-cost principle’ and 
profitable operations generally. 

Since 1950, there have been two major price reductions effective 
Ist January 1952, and 1st July 1955.8° Both of these reductions appear 
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to have been designed to reduce ‘surplus’ profits which tended to 
grow as production costs fell. Despite the 1952 price reductions, total 
profits from heavy industry tripled during the period of Plan V, as 
can be seen from the data in Table I. The total planned profits for 
heavy industry for 1956, after the second major price cut, were still 
almost 2.5 times greater than those reported for 1950. 

By and large, there seems to have been a greater correspondence 
between costs and prices during the period of Plan V than at any 
other time since the late twenties, the Russians for the first time 
appearing to be serious in their efforts to achieve branch profitability. 
This task of course has been facilitated by the comparative stability of 
money wages since 1948, as well as a certain amount of success in 
increasing labour productivity.°! In addition, beginning in 1954, the 
State Bank was ordered to restrict credits to enterprises failing to fulfil 
their production cost and profits plans, while at the same time, the 
bank was permitted to extend supplementary credits to enterprises 
which were able to show good ‘qualitative indices’.°* The possibility 
that plants with very high production costs might be retired from 
service has also been discussed recently.?? Finally, we have already 
mentioned the interesting discussions concerning the practicality of 
something resembling marginal cost pricing of basic industrial goods 
which in effect would virtually eliminate currently unprofitable 
enterprises. 

This new emphasis on profitability and the repudiation of the policy 
of subsidies is only one aspect of a whole series of inter-related 
qualitative changes in the operations of the Soviet economy since 
World War II. The seven annual reductions in the prices of consumer — 
goods between 1948 and 1954 have been a necessary precondition 
for the deceleration of the annual increases in money wages.** This 
comparative stabilization of money wages, in conjunction with sub- 
stantial increase in labour productivity, has permitted .a lowering of 
production costs on the average, the Soviets claiming an overall cost 
reduction of 34 per cent from 1949 to 1955.°° The lowering of pro- 
duction costs, despite the several reductions in the prices of the same 
goods, has allowed profitable operations in most of the basic indus- 
tries. This overall disinflationary movement represents for the first 
time a correspondence of Soviet operating conditions with the official 
theory which has been wen since 1927, when the following 
statement was made by the late J. V. Stalin: 


The basic line along which our industry must proceed, the basic line which must 
determine all of our further steps—this is the line of the systematic lowering of the 
cost of production of industrial products, the line of the systematic lowering of the 
selling prices of industrial goods.” 
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Soviet economists have of course been handicapped in assessing 
the real significance of this change, since they have not as yet been 
permitted to acknowledge frankly the substantial cost and price 
inflation which occurred during the preceding 20 years of Soviet 
planning.*® 

LYNN TURGEON 
Hofstra College, U.S.A. 


Table II 
Cost-Price Ratios for Basic Industrial Products, USSR, 
Selected Years 
(rubles per ton)* 
Commodity 1927/28 
Factory Production Wholesale Cost-price 
Cost** Price Ratio 
(1) ; (2) (3) (4) 

A. Coal 9.91 9.76 1.02 

1. Donbas .. 10.63 10.67 1.00 

2. Mosbas .. 5.98 6.23 .96 

3. Kuzbas .. 7.50 7.29 1.03: 

4. Urals... 7.10 6.36 1.12 

5. Central Asia... 17.36 12.91 1.34 

6. Eastern Siberia .. 3.86 4.49 86 

7. Tkibuli .. ‘a n.a. na. n.a. 
B. Peat .. 9.13 na. n.a. 

1. Moulding machine 9.17 na. 

2. Hydraulic 8.97 n.a. n.a. 

n.a. n.a. na. 
C. Electric power §.92 4.57 1.30 
D. Iron and steel 

26988 23.64 1.05 

2. Pigiron .. $3.00 99 

3. Railroad rails... 122.00 

4. Wire rod 136.00 85 

5. Girders .. 127.00 81 
E. Non-ferrous metals 

1. Copper .. we .. 861.00 945.00 OI 

2. Zinc 736.00 700.00 1.05 

3. Lead ..  §26.00 675.00 .78 

4. Aluminium n.a. n.a. n.a. 
F. Inorganic chemicals 

1. Sulphuric acid .. 63.00 .83 

2. Soda ash $0.35 73.00 

3. Causticsoda  1§0.5§ 195.00 77 
G. Cement 35.54 94 


* Unit of measure for electric power is kopeks per kilowatt hour. 
** Cost data for electric power refer to commercial production cost. 
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Commodity 1932 
Factory Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(1) (5) (6) 
A. Cod .«. 16.43 9.84 
1. Donbas 17.58 11.02 
2. Mosbas 12.29 6.31 
3. Kuzbas 13.43 7.94 
4. Urals 15.12 6.28 
5. Central Asia 23.14 10.00 
6. Eastern Siberia 8.37 4.95 
7. Tkibuli n.a. n.a. 
B. Peat... 15.06 11.78 
1. Moulding 
machine 22.03 15.90 
2. Hydraulic 16.40 11.19 
3. Milli aA 9.53 6.18 
C. Electric power $.99 4.74 
D. Iron steel 
1. Coke 17.46 na. 
2. Pig iron 68.80 50.00 
3. Railroad rails na. ‘112.00 
4. Wire rod na. 120.00 
5. Girders 196.25 130.00 
E. Non-ferrous metals 
1. Copper 1898.00 920.00 
2. Zinc 1172.80 470.00 
3. Lead $75.62 443.00 
4. Aluminium n.a. n.a. 
F. Inorganic chemicals 
1. Sulphuric acid 112.70 $9.00 
2. Soda ash n.a. n.a. 
3. Caustic soda n.a. n.a. 
G. Cement 49.63 29.47 
Commodity Circa 1937 
Factory Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(1) (11) (12) 
A. Coal .. 24.67 19.47 
1. Donbas 26.30 21.69 
2. Mosbas n.a. 15.40 
3. Kuzbas 17.65 17.28 
4. Urals a 23.15 19.97 
5. Central Asia 37.65 15.36 
6. Eastern Siberia 18.50 12.20 
7. Tkibuli na. n.a. 


1934 
.Cost- Factory Whole- 
Price Production sale 
Ratio Cost Price 
(7) (8) (9) 
1.67 18.21 9.84 
1.60 19.§1 11.02 
1.95 15.76 6.31 
1.69 14.36 7.94 
2.41 18.69 6.28 
2.31 24.84 10.00 
1.69 I1.§1 4.95 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1.28 19.§3 11.78 
1.39 22.85 15.90 
1.47 20.40 II.19 
1.54 11.34 6.18 
1.26 5-54 5.09 
n.a. n.a. 22.94 
1.38 n.a. §0.00 
N.a. n.a. 112.00 
n.a. na. 120.00 
I.$1 n.a. 130.00 
2.06 1841.00 920.00 
2.50 992.77 470.00 
1.30 736.62 443.00 
3777.00 3500.00 
1.91 104.70 $9.00 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 
1.68 $2.16 28.50 
Circa 1940 
Cost- Factory Whole- 
Price Production sale 
Ratio Cost Price 
(13) (14) (15) 
1.29 31.86 32.26 
1.21 35.71 36.94 
n.a. 28.19 30.52 
1.02 23.29 22.94 
1.16 na. 20.63 
2.45 24.95 
1.52 22.62 17.25 
n.a. 42.16 22.58 
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Cost- 
Ratio 
(x0) 
1.8 
YN ian 
2.50 
1.81 
2.98 
2.48 
2.32 
na. 
1.66 
1.44 
1.82 
1.83 { 
1.09 
na. 
Na. 
n.a. 
n.a. 
na. 
2.00 
2.11 
1.66 
1.08 
1.77 
n.a. 
na. 
1.83 
Cost- 
Price : 
Ratio 
(16) 
-99 
97 
1.02 
na. 
n.a. 
1.31 
1.87 
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Commodity Circa 1937 
Factory  Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(1) (11) (12) 
22.02 18.42 
1. Moulding 
machine 27.85 21.11 
2. Hydraulic 22.56 18.34 
3. Milling 14.57 12.06 
Electric power 5.99 6.69 
Iron and steel 
1. Coke 48.76 47.80 
2. Pigiron.. n.a. 108.00 
3. Railroad rails 219.70 236.00 
4. Wire rod 220.00 228.00 
5. Girders 235.00 266.00 
Non-ferrous metals 
1. Copper 1500.00 1768.00 
2. Zinc 1043.00 783.00 
3. Lead 586.00 687.00 
4. Aluminium n.a. 3450.00 
Inorganic chemicals 
1. Sulphuric acid n.a. 100.00 
2. Sodaash_ . na. 122.00 
3. Caustic soda Ma. —3§§.00 
Cement 47-43 $4.60 
Commodity Circa 1950 
Factory Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(1) (17) (18) 
Coal. 80.90 90.90 
1. Donbas 116.52 
2. Mosbas 71.01 64.53 
3. Kuzbas 71.33 77.76 
4. Urals - 61.95 69.92 
5. Central Asia 58.51 82.39 
6. Eastern Siberia n.a. 64.85 
7. Tkibuli 91.93 95.66 
49.50 49.32 
1. Moulding 
machine n.a. na. 
2. Hydraulic na. n.a. 
3. Milling n.a. 39.67 
Electric power 12.43 13.60 


Cost- 
Price 
Ratio 
(13) 


1.20 


1.32 
1.23 
1.21 


+90 


Cost- 
Price 


Circa 1940 | 
Factory  Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(14) (15) 
26.00 26.03 
51.49 32.50 
38.80 28.00 
22.89 17.19 
8.25 7.60 
71.50 67.00 
na. 150.00 
320.00 301.00 
312.00 308.00 
n.a. 316.00 
na 4380.00 
na 1430.00 
n.a 1455.00 
n.a 4750.00 
194.30 1§2.00 
na. 160.00 
na 710.00 
66.40 68.85 
Circa 1955 
Factory Whole- 
Production sale 
Cost Price 
(20) (21) 
68.37 90.00 
91.36 107.00 
61.64 56.00 
56.89 64.00 
64.07 83.00 
43.14 60.00 
45.00 50.00 
86.33 68.00 
34.08 43.00 
na. 47.00 
na. 47.00 
25.49 24.00 


9.38 11.60 


Cost- 

Price 

Ratio 
(16 
1.00 


1.58 


1.33 
1.09 


1.07 
na. 
1.06 


Na. 
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B. 
c. = 
D. 
1.02 
-93 
96 I 
88 | 
E. 
85 n.a. 
1.33 ( 
85 n.a. 
n.a. n.a. 
N.a. 1.28 
n.a. na. 
n.a. n.a. 
G. -96 
Cost- 
Price 
Ratio Ratio 
(19) (22) | 
A. 89 -76 
.87 85 
1.10 1.10 
.92 .89 
89 77 
n.a. -90 
1.27 
B. 1.00 -79 
n.a. na. 
n.a. n.a. 
1.06 
C. 91 81 
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Commodity Circa 1950 Circa 1955 
Factory  Whole- Factory Whole- 
Production __ sale i Production sale 
Cost Price i Cost Price 
(1) (17) (18) (20) (21) 
Iron and steel 
1. Coke ae n.a. .2. 193.00 
2. Pigiron.. 368.00 | na. J 325.00 
3. Railroad rails 622.00 4. : 566.00 
4. Wire rod .. 655.00 $59.00 
5. Girders $35.00 $25.00 
Non-ferrous metals 
6270.00  §9§0.00 
2780.00 n.a. 2827.00 
3400.00 ma. 7000.00 
7300.00 . 4790.00 


Inorganic chemicals 
1. Sulphuric aci na. 188.00 nua. 137.00 
ash na. 380.00 na. n.a. 275.00 
3. Caustic soda m.a. 1700.00 ma. n.a. 1100.00 
G. Cement n.a. fa. Ma. 94.54 114.00 


Sources and derivation of cost data in Table II: 


Coal: 1927/28: 

VSNKH SSSR Tsentralny otdel statistiki, Promyshlennost SSSR v 1927/28 operatsionnom 
godu (Industry in the Operating Year 1927/28), Volume I, Gosudarstvennoye tekh- 
nicheskoye izdatelstvo, Moscow 1930 p. 116. (Hereafter referred to as ‘Prom SSSR’). 
The figure for the Kuzbas is a rough average of costs in Kuzbassugol and Kuzbasstrest. 
The figure for the Donbas is from: S. S. Gerchikov, Osnovy organizatsii proizvodstva v 
kamennougolnoi promyshlennosti (Organization of Production in the Coal Industry), 

. ONTI NKTP SSSR, Leningrad 1934 p. 336. The Eastern Siberian cost figure is cal- 
culated from cost relatives given by A. E. Probst, Osnovniye problemy geograficheskovo 
razmeshcheniya toplivnovo khozyaistva SSSR (Problems in the Location of the Fuel 
Economy), Moscow 1939 p. 207 (hereafter referred to as ‘Probst—1939’). All cost 
data for the Urals, including those for 1927/28 cover costs of Kizel coal only. 


Production cost in the Donbas was 17.58 rubles per ton in 1932 according to: S. S. 
Gerchikov, loc. cit. Relative production costs for the five other major basins are given 
in Probst—1939, loc. cit. 


The average production cost was planned to be 16.64 rubles per ton in 1934, and this 
was said to be 9.7 per cent below actual costs in 1933 according to: V. Shemyatovsky, 
‘Toplivnaya baza SSSR v 1934 g.’ (The Fuel Base in 1934), Planovoye Khozyaistvo 
$—6 1934 p. 60. Actually commercial production costs fell by 1.2 per cent in 1934, 
according to: Sh. Turetsky, ‘Ekonomicheskaya effektivnost osvoeniya novoi tekhniki’ 
(Economic Effectiveness of the Introduction of New Techniques), Planovoye Khozyaistvo 
no. 8 1936 p. 90. It is assumed that factory production costs fell by the same amount. 
It is further assumed that Donbas production costs changed in the same proportion as 
all-Union production costs from 1932 to 1934. The cost figures for the other basins 
are then calculated from the Donbas estimated cost for 1934 together with cost relatives 
given in: Probst—1939, loc. cit. 


The relationship between the production costs of Donbas coal and hydraulic peat was 
supposedly the same in 1927/28 and 1937, according to: Probst—1939, op. cit., p. 212. 
From this information, it can be calculated that the 1937 production cost for Donbas 
coal was about 26.30 rubles per ton. Relative production costs for five other basins are 
given in: Probst—1939, loc. cit. In obtaining an all-Union average cost figure, the indi- 
vidual costs for the six basins, which produced 89 per cent of all coal in 1937, are weighted 
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by Bony sve tonnages or 1937, as given in: Lynn Turgeon, ‘Prices of Coal and Peat 
in Soviet Union, 1928—1950’ (RM—1423), p. 31. 


All-Union cost is calculated from data in 1941 Plan P- $68. The cost of Donbas coal in 
1940 is calculated from relatives for petroleum and for Donbas coal given in Probst— 
1956, op. cit., p. 25. Costs in the Mosbas and Kuzbas are calculated from relatives given 
by: V. A. Bunimovich, op. cit., p. 122. Production costs in eastern regions ranged from 
$8 to 71 per cent of the average cost for coal generally. It is assumed that the 71 per cent 
upper limit applies to Eastern Siberian costs and that this percentage can be applied to 
the all-Union cost figure of 31.86 rubles per ton. See P. Livshits, ‘O raionnykh raz- 
lichiyakh v proizvoditelnosti truda i sebestoimosti produk romyshlennosti SSSR’ 
(Regional Differences in Productivity of Labour and Todo Costs), Voprosy 
Ekonomiki no. 6 1950 p. 31. The cost data for Tkibuli for 1940 and all subsequent years 
are from: E. Kandelaki, ‘Rezervy snizheniya sebestoimosti kamennovo uglya na 
shakhtakh Tkibuli’ (Reserves for Lowering the Production Cost of Coal in Tkibuli 
Mines), Zarya vostoka 30th August 1956 p. 3. 


The average cost of coal in 1955 is calculated from data supplied by D. T. Onika, 
Ugolnaya Promyshlennost SSSR v Shestoi Piatiletke (The Coal Industry of the USSR in 
Plan VI). Ugletekhizdat, Moscow, 1956, pp. 10-11. In 1955, 64.9 million tons with an 
average cost of 21.10 rubles per ton were extracted from open pit mines; 311.6 million 
tons with an average cost of 78.22 rubles per ton were also mined sub-surface. The 
average cost of all coal produced by the ministry can thus be calculated at 68.37 rubles 
per ton. It is also claimed that the cost of coal in prices of the corresponding years fell 
by 15.5 percent during Plan V, which would mean that the average cost in 1950 was 80.90 
rubles per ton. Production costs in 1954 for the Donbas, Kuzbas and Karaganda are 
given by: V. Vasyutin, ‘Razmeshcheniye proizvoditelnykh sil i razvitiye khozyaistva 
vostochnykh raionov strany’ (Distribution of Productive Forces and the Develop- 
ment of the Economy of Eastern Regions), Pravda 23rd May 1956 p. 2. The 1950 
production cost for the Donbas is obtained by working back from 1954 using 
percentage reductions given by: G. D. Bakulev, Razvitiye ugolnoi promyshlennosti 
donetskovo basseina (Development of the Coal Industry of the Donets Basin), Gos- 
politizdat, Moscow 1955 p. 640. The 1950 costs for the Kuzbas and. Karaganda, which 
is taken to be representative of Central Asia, are obtained by working back from 1954 
with percentages supplied by A. G. Pervykhin, loc. cit. Costs for the Mosbas and Urals 
in 1953 are calculated from relatives given by Probst—1956, op. cit pp. 24, 30. The 1950 
costs for the Mosbas are obtained by working back from 1953 using percentage reduc- 
tions given by: A. A. Subbotin, ‘Sovetskiye shakhtery vstrechayut den shakhtera 
novymi proizvodstvennymi pobedami’ (Soviet Miners Greet Miners’ Day with New 
Production Victories), Ugol no. 8 1955 p. 6. The 1950 costs for the Urals are obtained 
by working back from 1953 using percentage reductions supplied by A. G. Pervykhin, 
loc. cit. 


Cost data for the Donbas, Kuzbas and Central Asia (Karaganda) refer to costs at the 
end of 1955, as given by: V. Vasyutin, ‘O kompleksnom razvitii ekonomi 
raionov’ (Complex Development of Economic Regions), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 4 
19$7 P- 57. The costs for all other basins, with the exception of Eastern Siberia, refer 
to costs in 1953 and 1954, and the sources were explained above. The costs for Eastern 
Siberia are estimated from a statement that costs here are one-half the level of Donbas 
costs. See V. Popov, ‘Razmeschcheniye proizvoditelnykh sil Sibiri’ (Distribution of 
Siberian Productive Forces), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 1 19$7 p. 39. 


Peat: 1927/28: 


1932: 


V. S. Savin, Osnovy ekonomiki sotsialisticheskoi torfyanoi promyshlennosti (Economics of 
the Socialist Peat Industry), Trudy nauchno-issledovatelskovo torfyanovo instituta 15, 
ONTI NKTP SSSR, 1935 pp. 172—173. 


The figure for all peat is from: A. S. Ashkinezer, ‘K probleme amortizatsii v torfyanoi 
promyshlennosti’ (Amortization in the Peat Industry), Za torfyanuyu industriyu no. 11 
1936 p. 17. The cost data for peat produced by the ‘different technological methods 
are from: Vsesoyuzny energetichesky komitet (teplotekhnichesky sektor), Trudy 
vsesoyuznoi konforentsii po frezernomy torfy (Works of the All-Union Conference on 
Milled Peat), Gosudarstvennoye obyedinennoye nauchno-tekhnicheskoye izdatelstvo, 
Moscow 1935 p. II. 
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1934: 
Ibid. 

1937: 
The figure for all peat is from: A. S. Ashkinezer, ‘Sebestoimost torfa v sezone 19378’. 
(Production Cost of Peat: 1937 Season), Za torfyanuyu industriyu no. 6 1938 p. 23. 
The data for moulding machine and hydraulic peat are from: N. F. Shcheptev, ‘Gid- 
roelevatorny sposob dobychi—malaya mekhanizatsiya’ (The Hydraulic Elevator Method 
of Excavating is Partial Mechanization), Za torfyanuyu industriyu, no. 8 1938 p. 24. 
The figure for milled peat is from: A. F. Bausin, ‘Itogi raboty torfyanoi promyshlen- 
nosti v 1938 g i zadachi na 1939 g’. (Peat Industry Results in 1938 and Tasks for 1939), 
Za torfyanuyu industriyu no. 3 1939 p. 3. 

1940: 
The figure for all peat is that planned for 1941 as given in the 1941 Plan p. $70. The other 
data, referring to costs in 1943, are given by: N. N. Samsonov, M. A. Veller and 
D. A. Begak, Spravochnik po torfu (Peat Handbook), Gosudarstvennoye energetiches- 
koye izdatelstvo, Moscow 1955 p. 534—535. 

1950: 
The figure for all peat is estimated on the basis of a statement that the production cost 
of peat was reduced by 31.4 per cent during Plan V. See Editorial, ‘Za novy 
torfyanoi promyshlennosti’ (Progress of the Peat Industry), Torfyanaya Promyshlennost 
no. 2 1956 p. 3. 

1955: 
The figure for all peat refers to the planned cost in 1955. In that year, production 
costs were scheduled to be 7.2 per cent below 1954, according to: A. F. Bausin, ‘Puti 
razvitiya torfyanoi promyshlennosti’ (Ways of Developing the Peat Industry), Elek- 
tricheskiye Stantsii no. 7 1955 p. 8. In 1954, costs were 17 per cent below 1946 (same 
source, p. 7). Costs in 1946 are given by: Ia. N. Khazanov, ‘Za dosrochnoye vypol- 
neniye piatiletnevo plana’ (For Pre-term Fulfilment of the Five Year Plan), Torfyanaya 
Promyshlennost no. 3 1948 p. 2. The figure for milled peat refers to costs in 1954, and is 
calculated from relatives representing the cost of all peat and of milled peat separately 
given by: Probst—1956, op. cit., p. 23. 


Electric Power: 1927/28: 
V. Veitz (Editor), Elektroenergetika SSSR (Electric Power in the USSR), Leningrad 


1934 p. 318. 
1932: 
‘Statistichesky biulleten glavenergo’ (Glavenergo Statistical Bulletin), Elektricheskiye 
Stantsii no. 4 1934 pp. 47, 48. 
1934: 
B. O. Loshak and P. G. Ermolayev, ‘Predvaritelniye itogi eksploatatsii elektrostantsii 
glavenergo za 193§ g’ (Preliminary Results of Glavenergo Electric Power Stations in 
1935), Elektricheskiye Stantsii no. 1 1936 p. 23. 
1937: 
Editorial, ‘Dobitsya vypolneniya _— 1937 g.’ (Fulfil the 1937 Plan), Elektricheskiye 
Stantsii nos. 7—8 1937 p. 3. The figure is for the first five months of the year only. 
1940: 


Editorial, ‘Za dalneishee snizheniye sebestoimosti elektricheskoi i teplovoi energii’ 
(Lowering Production Costs of Electric and Heat Energy), Elektricheskiye Stantsii no. 11 
1953 p. 3. According to this source, the average production cost in the first half of 
1953 was 25 per cent above that for 1940. In 1953, the cost of electric power was 
10.31 kopeks per kwh. This figure for 1953 is obtained by using the 1950 figure given 
below and subtracting the cost reductions for the period 1951-53, as given in the follow- 
ing issues of Elektricheskiye Stantsii: no. 8 1952 p. 4; I, 1953 p. $; and 1, 1954 p. 4. 
1950 and 1955: 

Editorial, ‘Neuklonno snizhat sebestoimost elektricheskoi i teplovoi energii’ (To Lower 
Steadily the Production Cost of Electric and Heat Energy), Energetik no. 6 1956 p. 1. 
The average cost of power was reduced from 12.43 to 9.38 kopeks per kwh from 1950 
to 1955. 


Tron and steel: 1927/28: 
Prom SSSR, op. cit. p. 195, gives the average cost of Donbas coke as 18.89 rubles per 
ton. The all-Union production cost is estimated on the basis of the relationship between 
all-Union and southern production costs in 1930 as given by: O. Kuperman, ‘Noviye 
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otpuskniye tseny v promyshlennosti’ (New Wholesale Prices in Industry), Plan no. 9 
1936 p. 7, and S. Strumilin, ‘Chernaya metallurgiya v SSSR’ (Ferrous Metallurgy in 
the USSR), Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 2 1935 p. 47. The data for pig iron and rails are 
from: Glavnoye upravleniye chernoi metallurgii, Perspektivy chernoi metallurgii (Per- 
spectives of Ferrous Metallurgy), Izdaniye zhurnala Metall, Moscow 1929 pp. 141, 145. 
The figures for wire rods and girders are from: Vysshy sovet narodnovo khozyaistva 
SSSR, Perspektivy razvitiya metallurgii chernykh metallov (Perspectives for the Develop- 
ment of Ferrous Metallurgy), vol. III, Nauchno khimiko-tekhnicheskoye izdatelstvo 
Leningrad 1929 p. 767. 


The figure for coke is from: O. Kuperman, loc. cit. The pig iron figure refers to costs in 
the Stal producers’ association and is given by: Ia. Rudzutak, ‘Rezko podniat rabotu 
chernoi metallurgii’ (To Raise Sharply the Work of Ferrous Metallurgy) Stal no. 1 
1934 p. xiv. The figure for girders actually refers to costs in the Stal producers’ as- 
sociation in 1933 as given by: E. I. Gaidul ‘Problema snizheniya raskhodov po trudu v 
chernoi metallurgii’ (Lowering Labour Expenses in Ferrous Metallurgy), Sovetskaya 
Metallurgiya no. 1 1936 pp. 4—S. 


The cost of coke after the 1936 price reform is given by: A. A. Andreyev, ‘Likvidatsiya 
gosudarstvennoi dotatsii v chernoi metallurgii’? (The Elimination of Government 
Subsidies in Ferrous Metallurgy), Sovetskaya Metallurgiya no. 6 1936 p. 4. The cost of 
rails in 1937 is given in: M. Bogolepov, “K peresmotru tsen na oborudovaniye’ (Re- 
vision of Equipment Prices), Plan no. 7 1937 p. 52. The data for wire rod and girders 
are from: A. A. Andreyev, ‘Rentabelnost i sebestoimost v chernoi metallurgii’ (Profita- 
bility and Production Cost in Ferrous Metallurgy), Sovetskaya Metallurgiya no. 12, 1936, 
p. 6. The costs are estimated from a range supplied by the author. 


All cost data are those planned for 1941 as given in the 1941 Plan p. $71. 


The cost figure for pig iron is estimated on the basis of the following diverse information. 
The production cost of Kuznetsk pig iron was 230 rubles per ton in 19$4; costs in southern 
metallurgical plants ranged from 300 to 350 rubles per ton in the same year. See V. 
Vasyutin, ‘Razmeshcheniye proizvoditelnykh sil i razvitiye khozyaistva vostochnykh 
raionov strany’ (Distribution of Productive Forces and the Development of the Economy 
of Eastern Regions of the Country), Pravda 23rd May 1956 p. 2. In 1956, costs at the 
Kirov and Zaporozhstal installations in the south were 333 and 323 rubles per ton, 
respectively, according to: E, Kasimovsky, ‘Rezervy snizheniya sebestoimosti i puti 
ikh ispolzovaniya’ (Reserves for the Lowering of Production Cost and Ways to Utilize 
Them), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta. May 22nd 1957 p. 2. Some of the cheapest 
ig iron was evidently produced at Magnitogorsk where the cost was anywhere 
on } to $ of the cost of pig iron produced elsewhere. See A. Leskov, “Tekhnichesky 
progress v chernoi metallurgii SSSR’ (Technical Progress in Ferrous Metallurgy), 
Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 2 1956 p. 50. The range of pig iron costs supposedly is from 
169 to $43 rubles per ton, according to: Editorial, ‘Boyevaya programma dalneishevo 
podema ekonomiki SSSR’ (Aggresive Programme for the Further Rise in the Economy 
of the USSR), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 12 1956 p. 8. The cost figures for rails refers to 
the production costs of first class rails at an unspecified factory in 1953 as given by: 
R. D. Starodubsky, Khozraschet tsekhov i brigad na metallurgicheskom zavode (Economic 
Accounting of Shops and Brigades in a Metallurgical Works), Metallurgizdat, Moscow 
1954 p. IS. 
Non-ferrous metals: 1927/28: 
The figure for blister copper is calculated from information given by: I. V. Buznikov, 
‘Sovremennoye sostoyaniye, tsvetnoi metallopromyshlennosti’ (Contemporary Posi- 
tion of the Non-ferrous Metallurgical Industry), Mineralnoe syre i tsvetniye metally 
no. I 1929 p. 15. The data for zinc and lead are from: S. Pozin, ‘Izderzhki proizvodstva 
v tsvetnoi metallopromyshlennosti’ (Outlays for Production in Non-ferrous Metallurgy), 
Mineralnoe syre i tsvetniye metally no. 11-12, 1929 p. 1585. 
1932 and 1934: 
The 1932 figure for copper is given by: V. E. Potresov, Ekonomika tsvetnoi metallo- 
promyshlennosti SSSR (The Economics of Non-ferrous Metallurgy), GONTI NKTP 
SSSR, Moscow 1938 p. 262. The 1932 data for zinc and lead actually refer to costs in 
1933 as given by: A. But, ‘Kachestvenniye pokazateli i sebestoimost tsvetnykh metallov 
v 1934 g.’ (Qualitative Indices and Production Cost of Non-ferrous Metals in 1934), 
Tsvetniye Metally no. 5 1935 pp. 67, 82. 
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1937: 
All data are from V. E. Potresov, loc. cit. All-Union production costs of zinc are assumed 
to have risen from 1934 to 1936 in the same proportion as costs at the Ordzhonikidze 


combine. All data refer to 1936 rather than to 1937. 


Inorganic chemicals: 1927/28: 

The 1927/28 cost figure for sulphuric acid is given by Ia. D. Tyshkovsky, ‘Dinamika 
sebestoimosti sernoi kisloty’ (Changes in the Production Cost of Sulphuric Acid), 
Zhurnal Khimicheskoi Promyshlennosti nos. 22—23 1933 p. 1401. The figure is obtained by 
taking the arithmetic average of the costs for 15 different plants. The data for soda ash 
and caustic soda are from: L. Levitan and A. M. Levin, ‘K voprosu o sebestoimosti 
produktsii v piatiletke osnovnoi khimicheskoi promyshlennosti’ (Production Cost in 
the Five-Year Plan of the Basic Chemical Industry), Zhurnal Khimicheskoi Promyshlen- 
nosti NOS. 1I—12 1930 pp. 774—775- 


The cost figure is an average of costs for 12 different factories as given by: N. A. 
Kushin, ‘Raskhodniye koefitsienty sirya, topliva i energii v khimicheskoi promy- 
shlennosti’ (Expenditure Coefficients for Raw Materials, Fuel and Energy in the 
Chemical Industry), Zhurnal Khimicheskoi Promyshlennosti no. 8 1933 p. 6. 


The cost figure is an arithmetic average of costs in 7 different factories given by: N. 
Kushin, ‘Uroki konkursa khimicheskikh predpriyatii na bolee nizkuyu sebestoimost 
produktsii’ (Lessons from the Competition of Chemical Enterprises for Lower Pro- 
duction Costs), Zhurnal Khimicheskoi Promyshlennosti no. 8 1935 pp. 792—793. 


The figure represents the planned cost for 1941 as given in the 1941 Plan p. $73. 


1927/28: 
The figure is calculated from information supplied by Sh. Ia. Turetsky, ‘Problema 
izderzhek proizvodstva v protsesse tsenoobrazovaniya’ (The Problem of Production 
Outlays in the Process of Price Formation), Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 11 1928 p. 186. 
The data are commercial production costs and are of a preliminary nature. The cost, 
which is quoted per barrel weighing 155 kilograms, is converted to a per ton basis. 


A. M. Kazansky, “Tsementnaya promyshlennost v tretei piatiletke’ (The Cement 
Industry in Plan III), Tsement no. 7 1937 p. 5. According to the 1937 Annual Plan, 
the production cost was planned to be 19.8 per cent below the 1932 cost; in 1936, 
costs were 13.5 per cent below 1932. The planned cost in 1937 was 39.80 rubles per ton 
according to: Editorial, ‘Dostoino vstretit XX godovshchinu oktyabrya’ (Worthily 
Greet the 20th Anniversary of October), Tsement nos. 9—10 1937 p. 2. According to this 
source, actual production cost during the first 7 months of 1937 was 47.43 rubles per ton. 


Calculated from data supplied by A. Kazansky, ‘Plan 1936 goda’ (The 1936 Plan), 
Tsement no. 1 1935 p. 34. 


The figure refers to costs during the first 7 months of the year as is explained above. 
The figure represents the planned cost for 1941 as given in the 1941 Plan p. $74. 


A. Kapliyev, ‘O tekhnicheskom sovershenstvovanii tsementnoi promyshlennosti’ 


(Technical Improvement of the Cement Industry), Promy y 
gazeta oth June 1957 p. 2. 


Sources of Price Data: 


All 1955 prices, except those for coal from Tkibuli and for electric power, are estimated by 
inflating the 1937 average prices obtained from the following RAND memoranda using 1955 
price indexes (after the 1st July 1955 price change) computed in RM—1919, dated 12th June 
1957. These estimates are rounded to the nearest ruble. Prices for other benchmark years, and for 
Tkibuli coal and for electric power in 1955 are obtained as follows: 


Coal: 


Lynn Turgeon, ‘Prices of Coal and Peat in the Soviet Union, 1928—1950" ob net. ) 
Pp- 31, 33, including revisions as noted in: Abram Bergson, ef al., Industrial 
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Prices in the USSR, 1928-50; Twenty-five Branch Series and Their Aggregation’ 
(RM—1522) p. 26 of Appendix. The 1955 quotation for Tkibuli coal is from: I. A. 
Nedoluzhenko, op. cit., Appendix. The average price of coal in 1950 was calculated in 
connection with an alternative weighting system used in the price index study. In view 
of the closeness of the resulting average = to the 1955 average price calculated by 
inflating the 1937 average price with 1955 price index, and the known price 
reduction in coal prices during Plan V, the 1950 average price may be on the low side. 
Peat: 
Lynn Turgeon, op. cit., pp. 36—37; Abram Bergson, et al. p. 10. 
Electric power: 
Lynn Turgeon, ‘Prices of Industrial Electric Power in the Soviet Union, 1928 to 1950” 
(RM—1244) p. 48. The 1955 price is estimated from electric power rates given in: 
A. Golovan, et. al., Elektrotekhnichesky spravochnik (Electrotechnical Handbook), 
Gosenergoizdat, Moscow 1955 p. 277. In this source, only the new ‘varying charges’ 
are supplied. In the original calculations of average selling prices in RM—1244, ‘all- 
inclusive charges’ were used as the basis of our computations. In estimating the average 
selling price in 1955, it was assumed that the all-inclusive charges fell in the same pro- 
portion as the varying charges. 
Tron and steel: 


Lynn Turgeon, et al., ‘Prices of Miscellaneous Basic Industrial Products, USSR, 
1928—1950’ (RM—1482) pp. 82, 125; Abram Bergson and Lynn Turgeon, ‘Prices of 
Ordinary Rolled Steel in the Soviet Union, 1928—1950’ (RM—767—1) p. 67. The coke 
prices for 1927/28 and 1934 refer to foundry coke; the quotations for ~ years cover 
metallurgical coke. 

Non-ferrous metals: 


Lynn Turgeon and Abram Bergson, ‘Prices of Non-ferrous Metals in the Soviet Union, 
1928—1950’ (RM—1030—1) pp. 59, 66. 


Chemicals: 


Abram Bergson and Roman Bernaut, ‘Prices of Basic Chemical Products in the Soviet 
Union, 1928—1950’ (RM—920—1) p. 29. 


Roman Bernaut and Abram Bergson, ‘Prices of Cement in the Soviet Union, 1928— 
1950’ (RM--1136—1) p. 18. The prices for all years are estimated by inflating or de- 
flating the 1937 average price for cement using the index numbers for the appropriate 
benchmark years. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 For a summary report on these studies, see: Abram Bergson, et al., ‘Prices of Basic Industrial 
Products in the USSR, 1928-50’, Journal of Political Economy, August 1956, pp. 303—328. Iam 
particularly indebted to Professor Bergson for criticizing previous drafts of this article. Cf., 
also, Naum Jasny, Soviet Prices of Producers’ Goods, Food Research Institute, Stanford 1952. 

2 Among other things, it is hoped that the results may be useful in evaluating ruble-dollar 
ratios as possible indicators of the relative efficiency of different Soviet industries, as well as the 
comparative advantages of these industries in international trade. 

3 For a comprehensive study of the adequacy of Soviet cost accounting, see: Robert W. 
Campbell, Soviet Cost Accounting: Rules and Techniques, Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard 
University July 1955. 

4 Soviet economists admit that existing amortization allowances are inadequate, since they are 
based on a valuation of the means of production at original cost, or at prices several times below the 
current replacement price level. Presumably this undervaluation of capital applies chiefly to 
buildings rather than to machinery where inflation was curbed to a considerable extent. Further- 
more, amortization charges often disregard obsolescence as a factor. These defects in the existing 
amortization allowances are scheduled to be rectified in 1959 according to: Sh. Turetsky, ‘K 
voprosu ob optovykh tsenakh na sredstva proizvodstva’ (Wholesale Prices of the Means of 
Production), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1oth February 1957 p. 3. Fifty-five per cent of 
all amortization deductions were used for capital repairs in 1954 according to: P. Bunich, ‘Ob 
amortizatsionnykh otchisleniyakh v promyshlennosti SSSR’ (Amortization Deductions in 
Industry of the USSR) in: Ministerstvo finansov SSSR, Amortizatsiya v promyshlennosti SSSR 
(Amortization in Industry of the USSR), Gosfinizdat, Moscow 1956 p. 30. 
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5 Nearly half of all working capital is currently being financed by bank credit for which an 
interest rate of 2 per cent per annum is charged. See I. Malyshev, ‘Nekotorye voprosy tsenoo- 
brazovaniya v sotsialisticheskom khozyaistve’ (Questions of Price Formation in a Socialist 
Economy), Voprosy Ekonomiki No. 3 1957 p. 101. This is one of several articles pertaining to a 
possible revision in the level of wholesale prices contained in the 2nd and 3rd issues of Voprosy 
Ekonomiki for 1957. 

6 Bergson, et al., p. 306. It should be pointed out in this connection, however, that according to 
Soviet cost accounting procedures turnover taxes are not included as a cost component. 

7 Valuation of mineral resources has also been under discussion recently. See S. Strumilin, 
‘K otsenke darovykh blag prirody’ (Valuation of the Free Gifts of Nature), Promyshl k i 
cheskaya gazeta 7th April 1957 pp. 3—4. Cf. also a report of Maizenberg’s comments at the 
conference on the law of value and price formation in: Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 2 1957 p. 76. 

8 The charges for material inputs, including amortization, can of course be resolved into charges 
for the primary factor, labour. Even labour costs are understated to the degree that amortization 
charges are inadequate. 

9 It is well known that the incidence of the turnover tax was felt chiefly at the level of consumer 
goods. But profit rates have generally been somewhat higher in consumer goods industries than 
they were in producer goods industries. In 1940, for example, profits in consumer goods industries 
ranged from 9.9 to 11.5 per cent of commercial production costs, compared with an all-industry 
average profit rate of only 7.3 per cent. See A. Zverev, ‘Gosudarstvenny biudzhet vtorovo goda 
shestoi piatiletki’ (State Budget of the Second Year of Plan VI), Planovoye Khozyaistvo, No. 3 
1957 p. 18, hereafter referred to as ‘Zverev 1957’. In 1955, however, the profit rate was higher in 
heavy industry than it was in light industry, according to Malyshev, op. cit., p. 99. 

10 Ya, Kronrod, ‘Ob ekonomicheskoi osnove tsen na sredstva proizvodstva’ (Economic Basis of 
the Prices of the Means of Production), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 10th March 1957 
pp. 2—3, is one of the P incipal advocates of this extensive upward revision in the prices of the 
means of production. Sh. Turetsky, loc. cit., opposes any radical change in the level of wholesale 
prices, which are largely based on average or ‘branch’ production costs. M. Makarova, in an 
article cited below, holds a position somewhere between the other two writers. She criticizes 
Turetsky for attempting to make an immutable law out of the sharp deviations of prices from 
values. At the same time, she considers any immediate reform inappropriate in view of the impor- 
tant reorganization being carried out in Soviet industry. These three articles are translated in: 
The Current Digest of the Soviet Press Volume IX No. 14 15th May 1957 pp. s—1o. At the above- 
mentioned conference on the law of value and price formation, Maizenberg joined Turetsky in 
opposing any change in the wholesale price level. 

11 M. Makarova, ‘Eshche raz o probleme tsenoobrazovaniya’ (Once More on the Problem of 
Price Formation), Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta 24th March 1957 p. 3. Cf. also A. Pervy- 
khin, ‘Moralny iznos oborudovaniya i normy amortizatsii’ (Obsolescence of Equipment and 
Amortization Norms), Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 1 19$7 p. 125. 

12 Sh. Turetsky, loc. cit. According to some data collected by the present writer, the ratios of the 
highest to the lowest cost of production in some of the different basic industries studied are roughly 
as follows: coal (natural units)—13.3; coal (conventional fuel)—4.5; peat—3.0; electric 
power—4.5; crude oil (fields)\—7.5; cellulose and wood pulp—4.o; pig iron—3.2; cement— 
2.7; and newsprint—1.7. These differentials would no doubt be reduced somewhat if account 
were taken of the relatively greater amount of capital being used by the most efficient plants. 

13 Among the basic products studied in this essay, wholesale prices are now quoted on an 
f.0.b. point of destination basis for cement, ferrous metals, and wood. The change in the method 
of quoting prices for ferrous metals occurred in 1952; for wood, the change took place in 1955. 
The supposed advantages of pricing on a delivered price basis are discussed by L. Maizenberg, 
‘Sistema optovykh tsen i ukrepleniye khozrascheta’ (The Wholesale Price System and the Con- 
solidation of Economic Accounting) Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 6 1950 p. 67, hereafter referred to 
as ‘Maizenberg 1950’. 

14 High prices for consumer goods and low prices for producer goods, particularly machinery, 
supposedly accelerated the rate of industrialization and especially the introduction of new types of 
machinery. A rather extensive cataloguing of the uses of price policy with respect to producer 
goods has been made by L. Maizenberg, Tsenoobrazovaniye v narodnom khozyaistve SSSR (Price 
Formation in the National Economy of the USSR), Gospolitizdat, Moscow 1953 pp. 118 
et seq., hereafter referred to as ‘Maizenberg—1953’. 

15 Tt has been assumed that losses below the level of the glavk could be offset by any profits in 
enterprises administered by the same glavk, but that any net losses of the glavki were subsidized 
from the government budget. In this connection, see Abram Bergson and Hans Heymann, Jr., 
Soviet National Income and Product, 1940 through 1948, Rand R-253 1953 p. 168. However, some 
recent Soviet statements indicate that the logging industry was the only sector being subsidized 
during Plan V. If this is so, it seems possible that recent losses of certain coal or peat glavki, as 
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indicated by the cost-price ratios studied, were being cancelled out at the level of the ministry, 
rather than being subsidized directly from the state budget. This interpretation seems to be sup- 
rted by an interview with V. I. Pereslegin by an American economist. See Robert W. Camp- 
cell, ‘Notes on a Trip to the Soviet Union 1st—30th August 1956’ (mimeograph), Y 
wing the 
rice reform. 
17 The series on wholesale prices of basic industrial goods from 1928 to 1950 is obtained from 
A. Bergson, et al., op. cit., p. 322. Index numbers for subsequent years are based on Lynn Turgeon 
and Abram Bergson, ‘Prices of Basic Industrial Goods in the USSR, 1950-56’, RM-1919 12th 
June 1957. The cost and labour productivity series in Chart I were — by the writer in 
connection with an as yet unpublished study. Extrapolations are indicated by plain lines. 

18 The coverage of the two indexes is not precisely the same. The price index generally rep- 
resents a much broader range of commodities, although the petroleum products are excluded due to 
the distorting effects of the significant turnover tax rates introduced in the early thirties. The cost 
index, strictly speaking, refers to only the fuel and power sector of basic industries, including crude 
oil, but, on the basis of the writer’s research, it is believed that cost changes in basic industries as a 
whole are fairly well represented by cost changes in the fuel and power industries. If forestry is 
included, the increase in production costs may have been as much as 4.7 fold. More important in 
explaining the differences between the two series is the fact that different grades of fuel are 
weighted separately in the price index, but not in the cost index. As a result, it is believed that 
the ‘profit’ margin between overall costs and prices for the period since 1950 is somewhat exag- 
gerated in the chart. 

19 To put it another way, by deflating wage expenditure per unit of output (unit labour costs) 
with relatives of the changes in money wages, we can obtain an index of real labour input per 
unit of output, which is the reciprocal of the change in labour productivity. The index of real 
labour costs in 1955 is therefore one third of the cost level in 1928. 

20 The imposition of the turnover tax on certain materials in 1930, and the exclusion of con- 
siderable quantities of consumer goods (which are characterized by having relatively low unit 
labour requirements) produced by kustarny or handicraft methods in 1928 are two of the more 
obvious statistical reasons for the sharp drop in the wage component of industrial costs between 
1928 and 1937. The periods of extensive subsidizing were of course years when the cost structures 
were necessarily distorted. Thus, comparisons of cost structures must be confined to periods 
when subsidizing was of at least a limited nature. 

21The Russians incidentally claim an overall 6.8-fold increase in labour productivity over the 
same period. This Soviet calculation includes machine-building which presumably achieved 
increases in labour productivity which exceeded those in the basic industries studied. But it also 
included co-operative production and consumer goods generally, where increases in labour 
productivity should have been considerably smaller than those attained in the industries con- 
sidered here. From 1928 to 1953, according to official Soviet claims, labour productivity in heavy 
industry grew almost twice as fast as it did in light industry. See I. Malyshev, op. cit., p. 99. 

22 The overall cost index actually began to fall a year earlier, in 1950. 

23 The Russians believe that high profit margins are incompatible with the economizing of 
resources and cost reductions generally. See, for example, Sh. Turetsky, loc. cit. 

24 A. Zverev—1957, op. cit., p. 17. According to Zverev, net profits of state and co-operative 
organizations amounted to only $2.2 billion rubles in 1950. The gross profits figure for state 
industry only in 1950 was 65.5 billion rubles (See Table I). Profits accruing to co-operatives have 
ordinarily amounted to about one tenth of the profits realized in state and co-operative industry 
combined. It seems probable that profits of state industry alone were roughly 47 billion rubles, 
and that total subsidies out of the state budget in 1950 must have therefore been about 18 billion 
rubles. By 1956, net profits of state and co-operative industry had risen to 136.3 billion rubles. 
Again, assuming that co-operatives accounted for 13.6 billion rubles or roughly 10 per cent of 
aggregative profits, net profits of state enterprises would have been 122.7 billion rubles compared 
with the gross profits reported in that year of 133.9 billion rubles (see Table I). Subsidies in 1956 
to all of state industry must therefore have been roughly 11 billion rubles or considerably less 
than in 1950. 

25 Occasionally, however, the cost of coal as measured in terms of conventional units of 7000 
kilocalories per kilogram is compared with the comparable cost of other fuels. See, for example, 
A. Probst, ‘Voprosy razvitiya toplivnovo khozyaistva SSSR’ (Problems of the Development of 
the Fuel Economy of the USSR), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 1 1956 p. 23, hereafter referred to as 
‘Probst—1956’. 

26 Average prices are also available for other years used for alternative weighting purposes. 
Where average prices were not specifically calculated in the computation of the value weights, 
they are readily computed by dividing the total value of output by the total tonnage produced in 
the year for which weights are calculated. 


i 
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27 Electric power production costs are an exception in this regard since costs ordinarily include 
distribution expenses involved in transmitting the energy from the busbar to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

28 Before 1949, the nominal turnover tax on most basic commodities had also to be paid before 
profits were realized. 

29 See D. D. Kondrashev, ‘Voprosy tsenoobrazovaniya v SSSR’ (Problems of Price Formation 
in the USSR), in: V pomoshch izuchayushchim politicheskuyu ekonomiyu, Voprosy sotsialistiches- 
koi ekonomii (Problems of a Socialist Economy), Gospolitizdat Moscow 1956 p. 260, hereafter 

to as ‘Kondrashev—op. cit.’ 

30 The evidence in Table II is confirmed by: D. D. Kondrashev, Tsenoobrazovaniye v promy- 
shlennosti SSSR (Price Formation in Industry of the USSR), Gosfinizdat, Moscow 1956 p. 117, 
hereafter referred to as ‘Kondrashev—1956’. 

31 Subsidizing of coal at this time is confirmed by L. Vilensky, ‘Finansoviye voprosy promy- 
shlennosti’ (Financial Problems of Industry) Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 10 1938 p. 60. 

32 However, the fuel industry as a whole underfulfilled its budgetary profit deductions by 123 
million rubles in 1939 (after the price increase) according to: A. G. Zverev, Gosudarstvenniye 
biudzhety soyuza SSR, 1938—1945 gg. (The State Budgets of the USSR from 1938 to 1945), 
Gosfinizdat, Moscow 1946 p. 69. Part of the Coal Ministry’s aggregate profits remain at the 
disposal of the industry for various purposes such as: increasing working capital, financing 
extra-limit capital investment, or certain workers’ benefits. The remainder is siphoned off into 
the government’s budgetary income to be used for general purposes. It is these latter deductions 
which were und ed. 

33 A. Zverev—1957, loc. cit. This fact, as well as the information that certain basins were 
operating profitably at this time, is substantiated by: I. A. Nedoluzhenko, Voprosy planirovaniya 
tsen v ugolnoi promyshlennosti SSSR (Problems of Planning Prices in the Coal Salatey of the 
USSR), Ugletekhizdat, Moscow 1955 p. 18. 

3+ Compare data on pp. 11 and 566 of: Gosudarstvenny plan razvitiya narodnovo khozyaistva 
SSSR na 1941 god (State Plan for Development of the National Economy of the USSR for 1941), 
hereafter referred to as ‘1941 Plan’. Commercial expenses are apparently included in these cost 
data so that differences between the two figures should indicate ad net profits for the com- 
missariat. 

35 Ibid. pp. 168—176. 

36 A. M. Valentinov, ‘Za rentabelnuyu rabotu predpriyatii ugolnoi promyshlennosti’ (For the 
Profitable Work of Enterprises of the Coal Industry), Ugol no. 11 1950 p. 2. In 1950, profits 
amounted to 10.4 per cent of commercial production costs, according to A. Zverev—1957, 
loc. cit. A profit rate of between 5 and 6 per cent in 1951 was reported by Kondrashev—1956, 
op. cit. p. 145. However, a considerably lower profit rate for the entire industry is indicated by: 
M. K. Bagashev, ‘Rentabelnost V Ugolnoi Promyshlennosti SSSR i Kapitalisticheskikh Stran’ 
(Profitability in the Coal Industry of the USSR and Capitalist Countries), Ugletekhizdat, 
Moscow, 1956, p. 82. 

37 A. M. Valentinov, ‘Za ukrepleniye rezhima ekonomii vo vsekh zvenyakh khozyaistva 
ugolnoi promyshlennosti’ (Strengthening the Regimen of Economy in All Sectors of the Coal 
Industry), Ugol, no. 1 1954 p. 7. In 1953, profits in the coal industry were three times greater 
than they were in the previous year. Moskvougol and Tulaugol were specifically listed as being 
among the most profitable. In view of the 15.5 per cent reduction in Mosbas coal prices on 
Ist January 1952, the profitability of these mines would seem all the more remarkable. 

38 Kh. S. Kabatansky, Osnovniye voprosy gornoi statistiki (Basic Problems of Mining Statistics), 
Kharkov 1953 p. 99. 

39 An earlier source claimed that the reduction was to amount to 11.5 per cent and to become 
effective on 1st April 1955. See: P. A. Yudin, Budget speech in: Stenographic Report, Zasedaniya 
verkhovnovo soveta SSSR, vtoraya sessia (Second Session of the Meeting of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR), Izdaniye verkhovnovo soveta SSSR 1955 p. 242. 

401. A. Nedoluzhenko, op. cit. p. 48. The actual profit rate in 1955 was below the 1950 rate 
amounting to only 1.8 per cent of commercial production costs according to A. Zverev—19$§7, 
loc. cit. 

41 See, for example, G. Kozlov, ‘Khozraschet—metod, sotsialisticheskovo khoziaistvovaniya’ 
(Economic Accounting Is the Method of Socialistic Management), Pravda 18th November 1953 
p. 2. Total losses in all unprofitable enterprises in the Soviet Union amounted to 16 billion rubles 
in 1952. The coal industry in particular underfulfilled its profit deductions into the budget by 
180 million rubles. For information on the unprofitable operations of certain coal combines in 
1954, see: M. K. Bagashev, O norme rentabelnosti shakhty (Profitability Rates of Mines), Ugle- 
tekhizdat Moscow 1955 p. 3. The important Molotovugol and Gruzugol accounting units showed 
losses of 4.6 and 24.8 per cent respectively. 
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42 This was true despite the fact that the wages of miners of coking coal were increased by a 
flat 10 per cent on 1st March 1949. See Murray Yanowitch, ‘Changes in the Soviet Money Wage 
Level Since 1940°, The American Slavic and East European Review April 1955 p. 210. 

43 A. Nedoluzhenko, op cit. p. 30. 

+4 Zverev—1957, op. cit. p. 17; cf. also anon., ‘Razvivat i sovershenstvovat dobychu uglya’ 
(To Develop and Improve the Mining of Coal), Promyshl k icheskaya gazeta 22nd Feb- 
ruary 1956 p. 2. Poor ‘qualitative indices’ were especially reported in the Donbas. 

45 Continuation of subsidies to the peat industry is confirmed by O. Kuperman, ‘Novy ot- 
puskniye tseny v promyshlennosti’ (New Wholesale Prices in Industry), Plan no. 9 1936 p. 9. 
Cf. also, L. Vilensky, loc. cit. 

46 The apparent subsidizing of peat in the 1950s would not necessarily conflict with recent 
Soviet claims of general profitability outside of logging, if net profitability were calculated at 
the level of the ministry since presumably profits of electric power stations would more than out- 
weigh any losses to peat excavated by Glavtorf and administered by the Ministry of Electric 
Power Stations. A recent statement indicates that peat produced in the Ministry of Electric 
Power Stations is expected to realize 80.7 million rubles profit during Plan VI. See A. F. Bausin, 
‘Ob itogakh raboty i zadachakh torfyanoi promyshlennosti MES v shestoi piatiletke’ (Results of 
the Work and Tasks of the Peat Industry of the Ministry of Electric Power Stations during Plan 
VI), Torfyanaya promyshlennost no. 1 1957 p. 1. 

47 In 1937, a 23.1 per cent turnover tax was levied on all electric power sold in the Mosenergo 
and Lenenergo systems, while power sold in other areas was taxed at only a nominal 3 per cent 
rate. See Sobraniye zakonov i rasporyazhenii (Collection of Laws and Decress), no. 59 20th Sep- 
tember 1937 pp. 547, $48. It is not known whether users of electric power in the Moscow and 
Leningrad areas are now discriminated against. 

48 Refined petroleum products constitute the other and more important source of turnover 
taxes among the basic industrial goods. Although no cost-price ratios for either crude oil or 
refined petroleum products are available for recent years, a comparison of the cost and price of 
oil shale is possible for the fifties. The average cost of all shale produced in 1954 can be estimated at 
about 36 rubles per ton, with shale from the Estonian SSR, which is believed to be the principal 
supplier of oil shale, being produced at a cost of less than 24 rubles per ton. The 1955 wholesale 
prices for oil shale varied from about 33 rubles per ton in Leningrad to about 39 rubles per 
ton in Estonia. On the average, therefore, shale must have been sold profitably, with profits or 
turnover taxes on Estonian shale being used to subsidize the output of Leningrad oil shale. 
Cf. Probst—1956, loc. cit., and I. A. Nedoluzhenko, op. cit., p. 63. Since the cost relatives are given 
in terms of conventional fuel, they are recalculated to represent costs in terms of natural units 
using a coefficient of .211 for shale. Beginning on 1st January 1956, turnover taxes were reintro- 
duced on sales of trucks and buses. See L. Kantor, ‘Nekotoriye voprosy planirovaniya optovykh 
tsen’ (Several Questions on the Planning of Wholesale Prices), Finansy SSSR no. 5 1956 p. 41. 
Although the production cost of crude oil has about doubled since 1937, the prices of light refined 
petroleum products (gas, kerosene, etc.) are below their level in 1937. Since no outstanding gains 
have apparently been made in labour productivity at the refining level, the turnover tax rates on 
refined petroleum products must be considerably below the high rates prevailing in the thirties. 
See V. Andrianov and A. Basov, ‘Vozmozhnosti povysheniya proizvoditelnosti truda v perera- 
botke nefti’ (The Possibilities of Increasing Labour Productivity in Oil Refining), Sotsialis- 
tichesky Trud no. 10 1956 p. $1. 

49 For means of production as a whole, turnover taxes currently constitute only 4 per cent of 
the wholesale price, being almost entirely concentrated in the electric power and refined 
industries. For consumer goods, turnover taxes account for 32 per cent of the final price. See 
D. D. Kondrashev, op. cit., pp. 259, 260. 


5° Metallurgical industries, which probably included the production of non-ferrous metals at 
this time, contributed 99.1 million rubles profit in 1929/30 according to: A. V. Bachurin, Priby! 
i nalog s oborota v SSSR (Profit and Turnover Tax in the USSR), Gosfinizdat, Moscow 1955 
p. 102, hereafter referred to as ‘Bachurin—1955’. 

51 Subsidies covered 33.2 per cent of production payments in 1933 according to: O. M. 
Kamalov, ‘Znacheniye rezhima ekonomii i rentabelnosti predpriyatii chernoi metallurgii’ 
(Significance of the Economy Regimen and Profitability of Ferrous Metallurgical Enterprises) in: 
I. G. Gorelik (Editor), Voprosy ekonomiki predpriyatii chernoi metallurgii SSSR (Problems of the 
Economics of Ferrous Metallurgical Enterprises in the USSR), Metallurgizdat, Moscow 1956 p.192. 

52 Profitability is confirmed by S. M. Veingarten, ‘Dvadtsat let chernoi metallurgii SSSR’ 
(Twenty Years of Ferrous Metallurgy in the USSR), Metallurg no. 11 1937 p. 17. Iron ore output 
continued to be subsidized at this time. In the last three quarters of 1936, total profits in iron and 
steel amounted to 489 million rubles according to O. Kuperman, ‘O snizhenii tsen na metall i 
mashiny’ (About the Lowering of Prices in Metals and Machines), Vestnil Metallopromyshlen- 
nosti no. 12 1937 p. I16. 
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53 Vilensky, loc. cit. 

% A. Zverev—1957, loc. cit. The overwhelming majority of iron and steel plants were operating 
at a loss in 1940 according to Kondrashev—1956, op. cit. p. 118. 

55 A. V. Vorobeva, Khozraschet v chernoi metallurgii (Economic Accounting in Ferrous Metallugy), 
Metallurgizdat, Moscow 1953 p. 20. The author states that the industry worked profitably from 
1949 through 1952. 

56 G. Kozlov, ‘Khozyaistvenny raschet-—metod sotsialisticheskovo khozyaistvovaniya’ (Econo- 
mic Accounting is the Method of Socialist Economic Administration), Bolshevik no. 23 1950 

. 60, hereafter referred to as ‘Kozlov—1950’. During the third quarter of 1949, the profit rate 
for the ministry was 21.4 per cent according to Kondrashev—1956, op. cit. p. 141. 

57S. N. Reinin (Editor), Spravochnoye posobiye po sostavleniyu smet na kapitalnoe stroitelstvo 
(Handbook for Making Capital Construction Estimates), Gosudarstvennoye izdatelstvo literatury 
po stroitelstvu i arkhitekture, Moscow 1954 p. 97. 

58 A. Zverev—19$57, loc. cit. 

59 A. Zverev—1957, loc. cit. 

6° A. M. Safronov, Budget speech, Izvestiya 7th February 1957 p. 6. The important enterprises 

.at Novo Lipetsk and Ashinsk were included in these unprofitable accounting units. 

§1L. Vilensky, loc. cit. Losses for the aluminium glavk may have been restricted to 1937. 

62 Stenographic Report, Zasedaniya . . ., op. cit., p. 290. However, in 1955 12 per cent of all 
enterprises reported increases in production costs. See A. I. But, Planirovaniye i ekonomika 
Predpriyatii Tsvetnoi Metallurgii (Planning and Economics of Enterprises of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy) Metallurgizdat, Moscow, 1956, p. 224. 

62a According to the writer’s calculations, aluminium ingot prices decreased by 34 per cent 
between 1950 and 1955, although production costs had fallen by only 30.5 per cent. See L. 
Bugarev and V. Chuprakov, ‘25 Let Sovetskovo Aliuminiya’ (25 years of Soviet Aluminium), 
Tsvetniye Metally no. 5, 1957, p. 7. Since a further decline in costs of about 25 per cent was 
planned during Plan VI, it seems possible that the new 1955 prices were set slightly below current 
costs, or at least profits were pared to a considerable extent. 

63 It is known that sharp increases in the wages of lead workers occurred in 1951, but it seems 
unlikely that this could be the entire explanation for the doubling of lead prices in 1952. See 
A. Krupitsa, ‘Neobkhodimiye izmeneniya’ (Necessary Changes), Sotsialistichesky Trud no. 8 
1956 p. $4. 

% G. Kozlov—1950, op. cit., p. 62. In the third quarter of 1949, the profit rate for the ministry 
was 16.8 per cent according to Kondrashev—1956, op. cit., p. 141. 

65 L. Vilensky, loc. cit. 


°6 |. G. Fedoruk, ‘Povysheniye proizvoditelnosti truda na tsementnykh zavodakh glavzapad- 
tsementa’ (Increasing Labour Productivity in the Cement Factories of Glavzapadtsement), 
Tsement no. § 19$4 Pp. 3. 

§7 According to Kondrashev—1956, op. cit., p. 132, some pre-reform cost-price relationships 
were: 


Commodity Cost Price Cost-price 
(ru./ton) (ru./ton) Ratio 
1. Conversion pig iron .. 216.00 148.00 1.46 
2. Coal (eastern regions) 62.48 24.21 2.56 
3. Wood (cubic metre) .. $4.62 26.45 2.07 


68 Marginal cost pricing has however been recently proposed by the well-known, venerable 
Soviet economist, Strumilin, in ‘Fizichesky i “moralny” iznos sredstv truda’ (The Physical 
Wearing Out and Obsolescence of the Means of Labour), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 8 1956 p. $5. 
Some implications of such a policy are mentioned by A. Pervykhin, loc. cit. Discussion of a possible 
revision in the wholesale prices of industrial products along these lines has taken place in Promy- 

hl k icheskaya gazeta as mentioned above. In this connection see also the interesting 

chapter by A. Bachurin, ‘Tsena kak proyavleniye zakona stoimosti’ (Price as a Manifestation of 
the Law of Value) in: Voprosy sovetskikh finansov (Problems of Soviet Finance), Gosfinizdat 
Moscow 1956 pp. 3-40, hereafter referred to as ‘Bachurin—1956’. 

69 ‘Efficient’ and ‘inefficient’ are measured here in terms of Soviet cost accounting. Conceivably, 
more adequate allowances for amortization might alter the classification of certain plants. 

7 A. V. Bachurin—1955, op. cit., p. 36; and A. M. Aleksandrov, Finansy SSSR (Finances of 
the USSR), Gosfinizdat, Leningrad 1952 p. 187. Electric power rates were set in 1949 so as to 
allow 8 per cent profits, according to: L. Maizenberg—1953, op. cit., p. 124. 

71 Cf. G. Kozlov—1950, op. cit., p. 61; L. Maizenberg—1953, op. cit., pp. 118, 245; A. V. 
Vorobeva, op. cit., p. 101. 

72 In a number of cases, particularly in machine-building, the potentialities for reducing costs 
in the near future are taken into account and prices are deliberately established somewhat below 
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oniding 1 costs. See V. I. Ganshtak, Sebestoimost produktsii v mashinostroenii (Production Cost in 
Machine-Building), Mashgiz, Moscow 1956 p. 38. 

73 Before 1st July 1955, profits averaged 13.5 per cent in heavy machine-building ;22.5 per cent 
in construction and road machinery-building and 22.7 per cent in machine tools and instruments, 
according to A. Zverev, ‘Gosudarstvenny biudzhet SSSR na 1956 god’ (State Budget of the 
USSR in 1956), Planovoye Khozyaistvo no. 1 1956 p. 21, hereafter referred to as ‘Zverev—1956’. 
After 1st July 1955, the profit rates were 6.6 per cent, 6.8 per cent and 7.7 per cent respectively. 
For the entire year 1955, profits in machine-building amounted to 10.5 per cent of commercial 
production cost according to Zverev—19 $7, loc. cit. 

7 A. Bachurin, ‘O deistvii zakona stoimosti i ttenoobrazovanii v SSSR’ (Operation of the Law 
of Value and Price-Formation in the USSR), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 2 19$7 p. 102. 

75 This formula is mentioned and criticized by Turetsky, loc. cit. 

76 This formula for decentralized price-fixing would apparently complement the recent decision 
to break down the administration of industry. 

77 One of the Russian economists taking part in the conference on the law of value and price 
formation, I. S. Malyshev, proposed that the surplus be distributed in proportion to the working 
and fixed capital employed by the enterprise, that is, in proportion to organic compositions. 
See Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 2 1957 p. 73. Malyshev pointed out that the distribution of the surplus 
in proportion to labour expended would actually insure that the most technically advanced enter- 
prises would earn the lowest profit rates. This alternative solution proposed by Malyshev ap- 
parently bears a strong resemblance to the optimum conditions for socialist pricing proposed by 
Maurice Dobb in: Political Economy and Capitalism, International Publishers, New York 1954 
pp. 324 et seq. I am indebted to Dr. Alexander Erlich for pointing out this similarity to me. 

78 See Naum Jasny, The Soviet Price System, Food Research Institute, Stanford 1951 pp. 39—40. 

79 Abram Bergson et al., op. cit., p. 322. 

80 G, Kozlov—1950, op. cit., p. 62. 

$1 Errors in setting the 1949 prices are now admitted by Kondrashev—19$56, op. cit., p. 105. 
Instead of the 3 to 4 per cent rate of profit planned, profits in 1949 averaged 12 per cent. 

*? A. G. Zverev, O gosudarstvennom biudzhete SSSR na 1950 god i ob isp 
biudzheta SSSR za 1948 i 1949 gody (The State Budget in 1950 and the Fulfilment of the State 
Budget in 1948 and 1949), Gospolitizdat, Moscow 19sop. 6. 


83 This is apparently also the position of M. C. Kaser, who interprets the 1955 price revision as a 
‘return to the full cost principle’ following its ‘temporary abandonment’ in 1950. Kaser assumes 
that this ‘temporary abandonment’ of full cost pricing in 1950 exercises a distorting effect on the 
1951 base prices used in computing Soviet national income data from 1951 to 1955. See M. C. 
Kaser, ‘Estimating the Soviet National Income’, The Economic Journal March 1957 p. 89. 

8+ A. Nove, ‘Soviet National Income Statistics’, Soviet Studies January 1955 pp. 260—261. 

85 The planned profits figures for 1949 are still being used in recent Soviet works. Cf. A. V. 
Bachurin—1955, op. cit., p. 73, and A. K. Suchkov, Dokhody gosudarstvennovo biudzheta SSSR 
(State Budget Revenues) Gosfinizdat, Moscow 1955 p. 147. 

86 On the contrary, following the 3-fold increase in wood prices in 1949 the industry was still 
not realizing profits according to: D. Androsov, ’Lesozagotovitelnaya promyshlennost dolzhna 
rabotat rentabelno’ (The Logging Industry Must Operate Profitably), Finansy SSSR no. 12 1955 
p- 31. In contrast to the cost declines in most basic industries, the production cost of wood 
actually rose by 7.4 per cent during Plan V according to V. A. Popov, ‘Plan dalneishevo podema 
- Jesnoi promyshlennosti’ (Plan for the. Further Growth of the Forestry Industry), Lesnaya Promy- 
shlennost no. 7 1956 p. §. For the most part, the prices of wood products remained unchanged 
after 1950 with the result that losses in the forestry industry increased from year to year, amounting 
to 1.4 billion rubles in 1951; 1.8 billion in 1952; and 2.2 billion in 1953, according to A. V. 
Bachurin 1955, op. cit., p. 90. In 1955 the losses in the logging industry administered by the 
ministry amounted to slightly less than a billion rubles according to: Editorial, ‘Vesti khozyaistvo 
raschetlivo, ekonomno’ (Conduct Business Prudently and Thriftily) in Lesnaya Promyshlennost 
8th May 1956. Apparently the Soviet authorities have finally recognized the fact that costs are 
not likely to be reduced to their 1950 level, and have planned an increase in wood prices effective 
Ist January 1957. See A. Bachurin—1956, op. cit., pp. 24, 31. This increase in the prices of wood 
products was also mentioned by Maizenberg in the recent conference on the law of value and 
price formation in the USSR. See Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 2 1957 p. 76. 


87 One Soviet writer specifically links the reduction in wood Prices in 1950 with the halving 
of stumpage fees on ist July 1950. See L. Maizenberg—1950, op. cit., p. 62. 

88 A recent cost-price ratio can be calculated for wood produced. by the Logging Ministry. 
The average cost of a cubic metre of wood in 1955 was apparently about 78 rubles. According 
to K. Ippolitov, ‘Sovershenstvovaniye organizatsii i uvelicheniye proizvoditelnosti truda na 
lesozagotovkakh’ (Improving Organization and Labour Productivity in Logging), Sotsialis- 
tichesky trud no. 8 1956 p. 65, costs were about 2.5 times above the 1940 level. The 1940 level can 
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be calculated at about 31.80 rubles from data in the 1941 Plan, pp. 66, 577. The average price of 
round wood in 1955 was 72.50 rubles per cubic metre, indicating a loss of about 5.50 rubles on 
each cubic metre produced. The 1955 average price is estimated as follows. Transportation 
charges accounted for 47 per cent of the price of. round wood, according to: V. Potapov and 
B. Shafirkin, ‘Snizhat transportniye izderzhki v narodnom khozvaistve’ (Lower Transportation 
Expenses), Promyshl k icheskaya gazeta 16th May 1956 p. 2. The average length of haul 
for wood in 1955 was 1274 kilometres while the charge for this length of haul was 34.10 rubles per 
cubic metre. See Tsentralnoye statisticheskoye upravleniye pri sovete ministrov SSSR, Narodnoye 
khoziaistvo SSSR (National Economy of the USSR), Gosstatizdat, Moscow 1956 p. 28; and 
S. F. Kuchurin, Spravochnik po tarifam zheleznodorozhnovo transporta (Handbook on Railroad 
Transportation Rates), Transzheldorizdat, Moscow 1955 p. III. 

89 A slight reduction in wholesale prices also apparently occurred on Ist January 1951. See 
Kondrashev—1956, op. cit., p. 145. 

% Numerous recent statements claim that only the forestry branch remains unprofitable. 
See, for example, Akademiya nauk, Institut ekonomiki, Ekonomika promyshlennosti SSSR (Eco- 
nomics of Industry of the USSR), Gospolitizdat, Moscow 1956 p. 444; also, S. Genin, ‘O meto- 
dologii ischisleniya tempov rosta valovoi produktsii promyshlennosti’ (Method of Calculating 
the Rate of Growth for Gross Production of Industry), Voprosy Ekonomiki no. 8 1955 p. 73. 

91 The increase in money wages during the entire five years of Plan V was probably of the order 
of 3 per cent per annum or a total increase which was less than the increase in wages during a 
number of single years in the thirties. Wages actually declined in the coal industry in certain years 
of Plan V. See A. Dubra, V. Nikolsky, ‘Voprosy organizatsii zarabotnoi platy v ugolnoi promy- 
shlennosti’ (Problems of Organizing Wages in the Coal Industry), Sotsialistichesky Trud no. 6 
1956 p. $7. Money wages for coal miners in Karaganda declined in 1951 and increased by only 
2.§ per cent during 1950-54 according to: L. M. Smyshlyaeva, Proizvoditelnost truda v Kara- 
gandinskom ugolnom basseine (Productivity of Labour in the Karaganda Coal Basin), Moscow 
195$ p. . 

92'V. A. Bunimovich, Sebestoimost produktsii i voprosy kalkulirovaniya v promyshlennosti SSSR 
(The Cost of Production and Problems of Calculation in Industry of the USSR), Gospolitizdat 
Moscow 1955 p. 35. Measures of labour productivity and production cost changes are classified 
as ‘qualitative indices’ in the USSR. 

93 See A. F. Myrtsymov and I. A. Nekrasov, ‘K voprosu o putyakh razvitiya starykh ural- 
skikh zavodov’ (Development of the Old Urals Factories), Stal no. 7 1956 p. 632. Pig iron and 
steel costs at the Nizhne-Tagil factory ranged from 100 to 145 rubles per ton higher than costs 
at the nearby Novo-Tagil factory. 

% For a detailed analysis of the price reductions for consumer goods, see Colin D. and Rose- 
mary G. Campbell, ‘Soviet Price Reductions for Consumer Goods, 1948—1954’, American 
Economic Review September 1955 pp. 609—625. Since 1954, selective pay increases have been 
granted to various groups in the USSR: peasants, workers in lower-paid occupations, the aged, 
medical workers, etc. 

%5 Tsentralnoye statisticheskoye upravleniye pri sovete ministrov SSSR, op. cit., p. 180. 

% The Soviets claim an even greater overall price reduction for the same period. According to 
A. Zverev—1956, op. cit., p. 20, prices fell by 39.6 per cent during the same period, 1949 to 1955. 

7 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya vol. 9 Moscow 1948 pp. 193—194. This statement, which has been 
treated as a classic by Soviet writers, may actually have been inspired by the remnants of the 
earlier ‘scissors crisis’. In this connection see Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since 
1917, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1948 p. 215. 

The well-known Soviet economist, Ia. A. Kronrod, when referring to the sharp increase in 
basic industrial goods prices in 1949, mentions simply a ‘change corresponding with the new 
conditions of (socialist) reproduction’. See Ia. A. Kronrod, Ukrepleniye denezhnovo obrash- 
cheniye v SSSR i infliatsiya v stranakh kapitalizma (Strengthening of Monetary Circulation in the 
USSR and Inflation in Capitalist Countries), Gosudarstvennoye izdatelstvo politicheskoi literatury 
Moscow 1950 pp. $7, 93. The most significant break in the veil of secrecy surrounding the mag- 
nitude of Russian inflation is found in Kondrashev—1956, op. cit., p. 199. In this source, it is 
admitted that prices in heavy industry, excluding the military and machine-building, were 
increased by 80 per cent in 1949, including a 190 per cent increase in coal prices. Bergson, et al., 
op. cit., pp. 322, 323, found an overall increase in the prices of basic industrial goods, including 
oil, of almost 140 per cent, including a 210 per cent increase in the price of coal. Part of this 
discrepancy may be explained by the fact that the Russians used a more recent weighting system 
than the 1937 weights employed by Bergson, et al., in the RAND studies. Also, forestry products, 
the prices of which tripled in 1949, may not be included in the Russian calculations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LABOUR AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Die Arbeitsverfassung der Sowjetunion, by Werner Hofmann. (Volks- 
wirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 22). Duncker and Humblot, Berlin 
1956, 542 pp. Index. 5 


Werner Hofmann’s masterly study of Soviet labour policy since the 
beginning of the plan era until mid-1956, set against the background of 
industrial and agricultural development, could not have appeared at 
a more appropriate time. 

Eschewing moral and political judgements, and placing the Soviet 
industrial revolution in the historic setting of western industrializa- 
tion, the author takes the basic factual material, analyses, interprets, 
and succeeds in presenting it as an inter-related whole. The result is a 
work of great interest and of importance to an understanding of present 
and future trends in the USSR. The author’s treatment of the problems 
of industrialization in general and industrialization in the particular 
circumstances of the Soviet Union, with its complexity of economic _ 
and social problems, demonstrates a profound knowledge of the subject, 
originality of thought, and a scientific detachment. The highly con- 
centrated language does not make for easy reading, but the systematic 
arrangement of the material, with its clear-cut divisions and sub- 
divisions, and—in spite of unavoidable overlapping of subject matter— 
an absence of repetition, reflect the author’s scientific approach. 

Dr. Hofmann examines the organization and functioning of labour 
and social relations both in industry and agriculture from every 
conceivable angle: economic, educational, legal, welfare, psychological, 
seeking to disclose the cohesive forces of Soviet society. 

He takes as a starting point the crucial years when the vital question 
of the future path to be taken by the Soviet Union was posed, and 
solved by the decision to enter upon a productivity race with capitalism 
‘at all costs’. Unlike such virgin countries as the USA, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, where industrialization proceeded simultaneously 
with political development, the USSR belonged to the category of 
west-European countries that, in order to achieve their industrial 
revolution, had to overcome an established economic order and to 
combat deeply ingrained social habits of thought. The advantages of a 
highly developed technique at the disposal of twentieth century late- 
comers to industrialization is offset by two factors: lack of capital and 
lack of a skilled labour force. Any country based on small-scale 
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economy, particularly in agriculture, must necessarily effect profound 
changes in order to surmount these obstacles. At the same time, the 
very existence of a highly a 28 world industrial technique makes 
for a strong tendency towards forcing the pace of industrialization. 
This was especially so in the Soviet Union, whose leaders, moreover, 
were bedevilled by the ‘danger of imperialist intervention’. Hence the 
decision forcibly to collectivize agriculture, both as a means of primitive 
accumulation of capital and of acquiring an industrial labour force. 
This primarily political decision, Hofmann stresses, determined the 
course and the foaia of Soviet economic and social development for 
the entire following period up to the present new course. 

Unlike west-European industrialization, the primary effect of this 
process in the USSR was an autonomous expansion of the investment 
goods industry. Lacking external sources of capital accumulation, the 
Soviet Government placed the whole burden of achieving this on the 
internal labour force, and principally on the backs of the peasants, 
for they alone could produce a surplus for the market and be compelled 
to forego an adequate return, and they alone could provide the addi- 
tional labour force required by industry. Agriculture thus became the 
handmaiden of industry. At the same time, collectivization im- 
measurably strengthened the ‘totalization’ of labour relations, since 
there was for the industrial worker no escape back to the land. This 
in turn made possible a second source of primitive accumulation by 
underpayment of the industrial worker. The whole working popu- 
lation was subject to a constant, unremitting pressure. 

Thus, while the economic function of collectivization was to 
convert the peasants into an ‘accumulating’ population, its social 
function was to force the worker into submission as wage earner 
without any escape route. “This total’ relationship between labour and 
the State excluded all voluntary co-operation and all independence of 
decision on the part of the producers. The element of force became 
dominant in labour policy. But it did create—with terrible hardship 
and appalling suffering—a large industrial labour force in the shortest 
‘possible time. It also brought into existance a hierarchical apparatus of 
functionaries—exempt from the sacrifices demanded of the rest of 
the population—with the power to enforce the Government's policy, 
and the tendency to increase in disproportion to the growth of industry. 

Between 1926 and 1956 the town population rose from 26.3 million 
to 87 million, i.e. from 17.9 to 43.4 per cent of the total population. 
The number of workers and employees rose from 11.6 million in 1928 
to 47 million towards the end of 1954. The unceasing recruitment of 
masses of unskilled and largely illiterate people into industry (accom- 
panied by simultaneous revolutionary transformations in agriculture) 
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required both education and training of workers on an enormous 
a and the enforcement of strict labour discipline. Compulsion was 
the essential prerequisite, but Hofmann stresses that force alone would 
not have been successful in achieving the co-operation of the worker; 
it had to be supplemented by a psychological conditioning of the 
population. 

A further problem connected with industrialization is that of main- 
taining a stable labour force. The author reminds us that in all European 
countries during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries fluidity of 
labour had to be combated by forceful means. Nowhere was there a 
‘free’ labour market at the inception of industrialization; nowhere 
did the workers gain the right to ‘sell’ their labour freely until the 
process of industrialization was well under way and the labour market 
economically more or less secure. The specific features of Soviet labour 
fluidity resulted mainly from the extraordinary acceleration of indus- 
trialization. The fact that choice of industrial siting was not dependent 
upon the existence of an adequate labour force in the area, since labour 
was mobile at the discretion of the authorities; the shortage of skilled 
hands—which even today induces managers to ‘entice’ such workers 
to their own enterprises; and finally the ‘anarchy’ involved in Soviet 
planning, all served to aggravate labour fluidity. In agriculture the 
problem of a stable labour force was solved by collectivization itself: 
those who were left to serve the kolkhozy were tied to them. Industrial 
labour fluidity, which began during the NEP period, persisted through- 
out the plan era, and finally brought about the decree of 1940, when 
the seven-hour day was abolished and the worker more effectively 
bound to his employer. Not until May 1956 was this decree revoked 
and the worker given the right to change his job. Yet in violent contrast 
to the ever-increasing restrictions on the movements of the individual 
worker, there were the Government-decreed mass transfers of labour— 
including the deportations of forced labour. 

Lest somebody asks why the Soviet Government has found it neces- 
sary at all to supplement force with moral suasion and material in- 
centives, the author explains that naked force alone would have been 
in too glaring contradiction to the postulate of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’. It would have completely stultified the entire psycholo- 
gical conditioning based on that theme. It was a vital matter for the 
Government to make compulsion appear as applicable only to ‘out- 
siders’, while rewarding the ‘voluntary’ non-use of a non-existent 
freedom by the ‘loyal’ workers. Fear, he says, could prevent people 
from doing something, but it could not spur them to he unremitting 
efforts demanded by the five-year plans. Even the ‘total’ power of 
the Soviet Government did not enable it to solve the problem that 
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of necessity is basic to all modern economies: how to achieve the 
highest possible labour productivity, a problem that in the final analysis 
depends on the individual worker and is the less susceptible to solution 
by forcible means the higher the technical level of industrial develo 
ment becomes. The contradiction between the paralysing and the 
stimulating elements of Soviet labour policy has ever been a serious 
obstacle in the path of Soviet economy. However, in the end force and 
persuasion, combined with the elimination of the main reasons for 
fluctuation, have succeeded in stabilizing labour. The advance of 
technology further assists this process in the USSR as much as anywhere 
else, since skill and specialization combined with certain incentives 
make it more difficult and even personally undesirable for a worker 
to change his job. If the Soviet Government has now repealed the 
1940 decree this does not mean that it is today less concerned with a 
stable labour force; it simply means that the expansion of Soviet 
industry, and the accompanying social evolution, has made it possible 
and necessary to abandon force in favour of increasing moral pressure 
and material incentives. 

The natural tendency towards labour stability is offset, however, 
by other factors which require corrections in the distribution of labour: 
mistaken directives from the central authorities; switches in economic 
policy; excessive centralization and bureaucratism. Such ‘artificial’ 
fluctuations in the labour force do not, of course, arise from breaches 


of the labour regulations: they arise from the functioning of the ad- 
ministrative — And while transfers of individuals could be 


tolerated, unplanned mass-transfers, such as the flight of specialists 
to the towns and into administration, recurrently evoked intervention 
by the Government. The administrative reorganization now under 
way in the USSR, which was initiated in 1953, goes deeper, however, 
than previous efforts; it is also, and more essentially, concerned with 
changes in the structure of the planning mechanism itself. The reduction 
of the bureaucratic apparatus, and the transfer of personnel back to 
production points, particularly to the land, is linked with a broad shift 
of emphasis orn’ | the neglected branches of the national economy. 
Above all, says Hofmann, it signifies the beginning of a determined 
attempt to bridge the gulf between town and country, a gulf created 
by the one-sided policy of concentration on industrial development, 
especially that of heavy industry, which now threatens to become a 
serious brake on the further expansion of the Soviet economy. 

The new economic course embarked upon in 1953-4 has brought 
about three consecutive and partly inter-mingling waves of labour 
transfers: firstly, of agricultural experts back to the land; secondly, 
of agricultural, and, thirdly, of industrial colonizers to the Eastern 
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regions. The Government justified the energetic measures taken to 

oflocs these transfers by the urgency of the situation. But, contrary 

to pre-1940 labour transfers, which were largely of prison-camp 
labour, the new colonization of the East is characterized by stress on 

its voluntary nature. 

An important aspect of these moves is the propaganda-educational 
campaign to enhance the social status of agricultural workers of all 
grades. The land, having now exhausted its reserves of potential in- 
dustrial labour, is itself threatened by stagnation and would cease 
to be the basis of capital reproduction were the collective farms forced 
to continue to yield labour for industry. Moreover, the ‘back to the 
land’ campaign is part of the general shift of emphasis from ‘external’ 
to ‘internal’ reserves for higher productivity. Whilst during the first 
phase of industrialization the stress was on industrial and agricultural 
expansion, it is now shifting to intensification. Hence the great 
stress laid upon technological development, on mechanization, auto- 
mation, re the like. This urgent drive to increase productivity by 
new means has also been behind all the measures in the agricultural 
sphere since 1953-4, e.g. the new pay system, extra monetary incentives, 
tax relief, abolition of compulsory deliveries to the State, exhortations 
to agronomists to return to the kolkhoz and so forth. Both the relative 
and absolute weakness of Soviet agriculture is now a matter of grave 
concern to the Soviet authorities. The historic tributory role of agri- 
culture based on and entailing economic and cultural backwardness, 
is played out. The first steps are being taken to resolve the antagonism 
between town and country and to revise their entire economic relation- 
ship. The peasants, Hofmann concludes, were the winners of the first, and 
the losers of the second agrarian revolution; they are now on the way 
to becoming the winners of the third. 


* * * 


Alternating petween broad assessment of past and present trends 
and exposition of the details of structure and method of labour policy, 
Dr. Hofmann in a further chapter discusses the problem of creating 
the skilled cadres essential to every nation embarking on a programme 
of industrialization on the present level of automation and atomic 
energy. There is in the USSR today an exceptionally high degree of 
rationalization of education and technical training. The widespread 
urge for ‘self-improvement’ (in 1955 a quarter of the total population 
was engaged in some form of study or training) is, in the author’s view, 
due less to ‘patriotism’ or disinterested desire for knowledge, than to 
the all-pervading ‘productivity principle’ (Leistungsprinzip). Out of 
the many permutations in education two basic features have emerged: 
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intense concern with practical results, and the strictly hierarchical 
stages of training and promotion. The road to success in the USSR 
today is a process of moving up the ladder rung by rung. 

In spite of the many shortcomings the Soviet educational system has 
undoubtedly produced a new production intelligentsia and vast 
numbers of experts and skilled workers. Outdated ranks and notions 
have been replaced by a new scale of labour functions. The antago- 
nism between manual and mental labour, according to ae ty 2 
found a synthesis in the venerated person of the Soviet engineer. 
Whether the social levelling process has gone quite as far and as deep 
as the author suggests is, however, paiah. san 3 Indeed, there is evi- 
dence, of which he himself is aware, to suggest that the opposite 
tendency has gained considerable ground since the thirties. Whether 
this process is now being reversed is, in this reviewer's opinion, as yet 
too early to say. 

Part of the general education process, but at the same time rather 
a special task, was the disciplining of the Soviet masses. Both compul- 
sion and psychological conditioning were at work in this process, 
in the course of which a new social body was created with extraordinary 
powers to enforce this discipline. The gulf between the leaders and the 
led was the greater, the lower the latter’s cultural level. This ‘new 
dictatorship within the (proletarian) dictatorship’ was compelled to 
resort to traditional methods of rule by force, only in a greatly shar- 
pened form, in order to create the ‘pre-socialist’ conditions for socialism. 
But even the most authoritarian regimes, Hofmann emphasises, must 
in the long run supplement compulsion by an element jars in 
order to achieve integration and adaptation of the individual, instead of 
sullen submission to authority. The success or failure of an authori- 
tarian regime depends, he says, in the final analysis on its ability to 
invest its own aims with the appearance of general validity in the 
interest of society as a whole. In the case of the USSR, the ‘historic 
mission’ of her rulers (i.e. the construction of socialism) coincides with, 
according to Hofmann, and can only be achieved through, their 
practice (i.e. rapid industrialization). The rulers appear to be 
invested with power not for its own sake, but in order to achieve 
an aim for and on behalf of the population. Rule in the USSR appears 
as having become ‘objective’, iotemmectined, to be assessed only by 
its results. It is in the light of this interpretation that the author examines 
the methods and effect of labour discipline from every angle. He 
arrives at some stimulating, though not always entirely convincing, 
conclusions. He says, for example, that the ‘self-criticism’ exercised 
in the USSR already presupposes a general acceptance of the criteria 
applied by:1: rulers, i.e. a high degree of social homogeneity; and 
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that this being so, rejection of an individual can therefore amount to a 
social death sentence. This ‘proletarian self-discipline’ is also a means of 
blurring the boundaries between the authoritarian and the autonomous 
element in the production units; it is designed to prevent the disin- 
tegration of interests in a production process where the minutest 
details are dictated by outside bodies, whilst illusions of self-determi- 
nation are sedulously maintained. Collective discipline, ‘social control’, 
on the other hand, originally. exercised by the shop committees, 
trade unions, soviets, have long since become control by the bureau- 
cracy ‘from above’. Hofmann points, however, to recent signs of 
revival of some sort of ‘social control’ as part of the general changes in 
the USSR today. But as the revival itself is imposed from above, 
it remains to be seen how genuine and effective it will be, and how far 
it will be allowed to go. He explains the changed attitude of the rulers 
by their recognition that the working population ‘has come of age’. 
The problem today is no longer lack of discipline and subordination, 
but lack of individual initiative. Unless this state of affairs is redressed, 
the country will be faced with a serious loss of economic efficiency. 
Greater juridical security, transfer of disciplinary powers to the lower 
ranks, effective utilization of spontaneous economic initiative have 
become imperative. 

In this connection the author puts forward some interesting theories. 
He distinguishes between two types of dictatorship: a static one, 
which as a rule exists only for the defence of ponte social positions 
and aims, and an educational one, such as, he contends, exists in the 
USSR, which comes to an end when its strictly practical aims and 
rational functions are fulfilled. This, he believes, is happening in the 
Soviet Union today and has already been foreshadowed by the very 
abolition of the post of the leader by the grace of God. Blunt compul- 
sion will now recede ever more into the background, and more 
businesslike (sachliche) social relations will be established in the service 
ofa commonly accepted aim; always providing, he cautiously adds, that 
the system of official sanctions in cases of personal failure is a reasonable 
one. 

The broad political trend in the USSR since Stalin’s death appears 
to support Hofmann’s view that the initial stage of industrialization 
has been completed and that further economic advance compels 
modifications in the machinery of Government and administration. 
Efforts towards such changes have not only to combat the inertia or 
the active opposition of the bureaucratic vested interest, but also 
inevitably come up against political opposition at top level, as the 
defeat of Malenkov, Molotov and others has yoo emphasized. 


But speculations as to who is a ‘die-hard’ and who a ‘progressive’, 
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which faction this or that politician supports, and so forth, are of 
considerably less importance than an understanding of the fundamental 
economic circumstances and needs which compel political change. 
Whether or not the methods now employed in the political struggle 
demonstrate a fundamental departure from the old methods, whether 
or not Khrushchov and company are capable of such a fundamental 
departure, it remains true, if one accepts Dr. Hofmann’s argument, 
that either radical political and economic changes will be made, 
or the Soviet economy will be unable to move forward to a higher 
stage. 


The author’s interpretation of Soviet social attitudes and relations can 
be illustrated here by only a few examples. He suggests, for instance, 
that a peculiar ‘sovereignty’ relationship (Hoheitsverhaeltnis) exists in 
Soviet labour relations. Since the ultimate employer is always the 
State, non-acceptance of labour regulations is tantamount to dis- 
loyalty to the State. This Hoheitsverhaeltnis remains in force even now, 
though the worker is no longer by decree tied to his job; it still finds 
itsexpression in the necessity to accept the labour ‘norms’ imposed from 
above, the socialist competitions, and other phenomena. He also 
detects peculiar sociological consequences for the workers arising out 
of the principle of “business accountancy’ and that of ‘material rewards 
by results’. The Soviet worker, he says, has, in a certain sense, ceased 
to be a mere wage earner. The existing system of payment by results 
have made him into an ‘independent’ producer of goods, who works 
with borrowed tools and materials at his own risk; he is responsible 
for the product with his income. He then ‘sells’ the product to the owner 
of the tools and materials, who has a monopoly of it, as well as of it 

rice. The principle of “business accountancy’ as applied to each work 
woe I and the sub-division of the plan into individual index figures, 
divide the factory, as it were, into so many individual workshops. 
A strange relapse, the author suggests, into the early manufacturing 
age. The very system of payment by results expresses this two-fold 
nature of the Soviet labour contract. In so far as the worker receives 
payment, there exists a relationship of service, and the payment is 
fixed by contract. In so far as he is paid on the basis of results, the reward 


is the producer’s share of the general wage fund and is self-determined. 


It is a paradox, says Hofmann, that collective ownership of the means 
of production should have evolved this new economic individualism. 
This individualism is fostered in many ways, inter alia by the ‘socialist 
competitions’ with their double aim: that of increasing productivity 
and that of training the working population to identify their personal 
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interests with those of society. In the USSR there is a much stronger 
and more deliberate attempt than elsewhere to imbue the workers 
with a sense of the importance of their daily work for society as a 
whole. Individual promotions and -— incomes are in this way 
given moral justification in an allegedly socialist society. At the same 
time it is always a question of a delicate balance between encouraging 
and restraining the individual effort and ambition in the interest 
of the general economic needs. 

Examining the question of whether the two functions of socialist 
competition—the practical and the psychological one—as well as 
the system of payment by results, today still conform to the needs of 
Soviet society, Hofmann envisages a time when the method of inducing 
higher productivity by material incentives will have created the very 
conditions for their Matinee. When, with advancing automation 
and mechanization, workers have been replaced by engineers and 
technicians, the basis for the existing great wage differentials will have 
disappeared. Even more, the different standards of life may then be 
considered a hindrance to further development, and individual wage 
‘by capacity’ (Leistungslohn) will then merge in the collective payment 
‘by (Erfolgslohn). 

As to the psychological factor, ‘i.e. the identification of personal 
with social interests, the author argues that a regime can, in the final 
analysis, endure only if it succeeds in gaining some sort of recognition 


by the broad mass of the people. If in spite of many failures the prin- 
ciple of material incentives has up to now not lost its a 


appeal in the USSR, the explanation, he says, lies in the fact that there 
exists a genuinely uniform social principle of income. All income is 
based on work, which itself possesses a uniformity in so far as it is, for 
everybody alike, work ordered, organized and allocated by an anony- 
mous third party as a service to the community. In this fact the author 
detects a tremendous moral force, a strong element of social cohesion. 
It excludes selection by birth or on ‘anarchic’ political grounds. 
The uniform principle of advancement and of payment by results 
is an objective economic principle which, he thinks, may account for 
the unexpected stability of the Soviet dictatorial regime. 

When examining the Soviet restrictive wages policy, however, 
(in a chapter on the wages fund, its ratio to the social product, and 
the method of its distribution to the individual worker), Hofmann 
admits that the latest measures (greater equalization of basic wages, 
cutting down of supplementary payments and of piece rates, and so 
forth) indicate that the Soviet wages policy, too, has reached certain 
historical limits which now threaten the national economy with 
increasing inefficiency. History, he says, finally takes the rulers at 
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their word and demands the fulfilment of Stalin’s promise of ‘maximum 
satisfaction of material and cultural needs’, a promise hitherto still 
unfulfilled. 

+ * * 

There remains the question of the economic elite and its social 
character. Hofmann considers that: in the final analysis this is the 
question of the historical perspectives for Soviet society as such. The 
Soviet State, he says, is unquestionably a power state which, irrespective 
of any ideology, follows the old law of personal ‘lust for power’. 
But is it a class society? he asks. Has the October Revolution, instead of 
emancipating the proletariat, resulted in a large-scale emancipation 
of a new ruling class of managers, or bureaucrats, or bourgeois, who 
rule not in the interest of those whom they purport to represent, but 
rather against them? To answer these questions the author sets out to 
examine the specific conditions of the elite’s existence, the content 
and mechanism of its rule. In order to avoid misunderstandings it 
should be stated here that by ‘elite’, ‘ruling group’ etc. Hofmann does not 
mean the relatively small circle of top leaders, but the entire ‘working 
intelligentsia’ which, according to the Soviet conception of this term, 
comprises managers, technical experts, engineers, scientists, artists, 
army officers, teachers, book-keepers, medical personnel of medium 
grades, i.e. a very broad stratum which practically reaches down to 
manual labour (for example, brigade leaders). This hierarchy of ‘leaders’ 
enjoys many privileges, but its power is only derivative; it arose under 
the shadow of a political one-man-dictatorship, almost as an organ 
of the State, not in political opposition to it as, for example, the 
‘third estate’ did. This entire elite, in some respects comparable to a 
civil service, receives a salary or wage for services rendered on the 
same basic principle of ‘payment by results’ as the rest of the working 
population. This remuneration is meant for consumption, including 
personal savings; but it can never be used for appropriation of power 
over production or over producers. This stratum cannot therefore 
be regarded as a ‘class’ in the old classical sense. Hofmann also rejects 
the theory of a new ‘managerial class’ which basically presupposes a 
‘unity of the leading stratum’ vis-a-vis the ‘lower’ strata, and aiiesies 
identification of the group in control of the means of production 
with the group administering the State machine. Taking the ‘organiz- 
ing’ element, i.e. the administrators of production, as representative 
of the whole ‘elite’, and arguing against J. Burnham’s theory of the 
managerial revolution, Hofmann contends, inter alia, that if the mana-_ 
gerial class rule is based only on political power, it is an extremely 
unstable power, depending solely on unity among the elite. But here 
he sees a fundamental contradiction: autocracy opposes managerial 
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political power and every independent and co-ordinated move of the 
Soviet intelligentsia. Should, on the other hand, autocracy lose its 
grip and the managers really attain political power as a class, i.e. 
collectively, would they be able to retain it, or would not achievement 
of power at the same time mean their disintegration and ruin as a 
sovereign ‘class’? 

The crucial test is whether the Soviet State has acted or is going to 
act in the interest of the new leading stratum. Such an assumption, 
says Hofmann, is contradicted by the fact that so far the State has kept 
its leading stratum in constant fear and insecurity and has restricted 
its activities to a point where it became almost useless in carrying out 
its tasks. The State has at times, for example during the great purges, 
endangered its very existence. Any desire of its members for greater 
power is constantly curbed, contrary to all historial analogies of the 
rise of autochthonous power groups. The State exercises a dictatorship 
over the ‘managers’ no less than over the workers. It does not even 
satisfy the elementary craving of every leading social group for 
stability and protection. In the interests of production the Government 
unhesitatingly transplants thousands of members of the ‘leading 
stratum’—usually against their own will—anywhere it considers ex- 
pedient. This was so under Stalin, and continues to be so. The latest 
decentralization trend will even bring with it a mass down-grading of 
innumerable members of the elite, stripping them of their own im- 
portance and splendour and forcing them back to production and 
genuine productivity. 

If the interests of the State do not coincide with the interests of the 
leading group (as is the case at present, judging from recent Pravda 
articles on the opposition of technicians and experts to transfers to 
the provinces and to production), can it be claimed that the group 
itself has interests of its own, different from those declared to be the 
final aim of Soviet society? Every leading stratum, Hofmann contends, 
endeavours to take the gratest possible advantage of its power position 
to enrich itself. In the USSR this is possible only in regard to accumu- 
lation for personal consumption. The road to greater well-being is the 
same for managers and workers: differentiated earnings for work 

erformed. The managers’ desire for more luxuries in no way influences 
al economic policy: greatest possible accumulation, and develop- 
ment of the investments goods industries, which does not carry 
immediate material advantages for the elite. It is unlikely, says Hof- 
mann, that the elite should possess the exceptional collective conscious- 
ness and desire to support industrialization and undergo hardships 
for the sake of constituting itself as a class and enjoying material 
advantages at some future date. On the contrary, it would seem that 
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in the USSR the technico-economic elite will sooner or later cease to 
exist as a sociological unit. Modern industry requires specialists in 
production as much as specialists in administration. The Soviet manager 
will lose his only monopoly, that of greater knowledge, and will have 
nothing left to justify his superior social position. 

Pursuing his analysis of the nature of Soviet functionaries as a social 
stratum, Hofmann further asks whether they can at all be regarded 
as a sociological unit. The criterion, he says, would be in the first 
place the existence of a unity of interests within the group, and, 
secondly, the method of its reproduction. But a group unity of in- 
terests is counteracted by the Soviet method of re-distribution of the 
social product, i.e. by the system of payments by results, which does 
not make for the development of a special narrow group interest 
(the desire for greater material advantages is not peculiar to this 
group alone). The Soviet manager may, of course, and does, try 
to enrich himself by illegal means, but the difference between him 
and the worker is merely one of opportunities. In any case it would 
contradict the notion of ‘class rule’ if the elite could gain its material 
class basis only outside the existing laws. Ruling groups have always 
pronounced their own methods of enrichment as the only legal ones. 

Hofmann also denies any attempts of the Soviet elite to exclusiveness 
and reproduction from within its own ranks, in spite of some evidence 
to the contrary. Exclusiveness, he contends, is contradicted by constant 
sub-divisions of administrative posts, by the creation of new functions 
and cadres, and by the new influx through the educational and training 
channels—access to which is open to everybody and has recently 
been facilitated by the abolition of school fees. It is Western notions, 
in this instance of the ‘privilege’ granted by education, that here, too, 
lead us to wrong sociological analogies and false conclusions, Hofmann 
says. 

He finally analyses the relationship between the leaders and the led, 
ie. the ‘lower’ strata. The assumption that there is a heterogeneity 
or even contradiction, he argues, is largely based on Soviet press 
reports, which are published for certain domestic propaganda purposes. 
Reality is more complex. The Government supports and protects 
the functionaries as the executors of its official aims. At other times, 
however, it makes a ‘united front’ with the producers against the 
bureaucracy, as for example in the present decentralization and back-to- 
production drive. Here the Government deliberately induces the 
initiative and the criticism of the producers. On the other hand, the 
technico-economic cadres, too, frequently do not make use of their 
powers on behalf of the Government but side with the workers 
against the State (for instance in questions of labour discipline). 
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Therefore no clear-cut lines can be drawn in the relationship of Govern- 


ment, elite, and the rest of the working population. 

Here then are the author’s broad conclusions: Soviet society is 
not a class society. It is socially differentiated, but not divided. Ultimate 
power is anonymous; all individual power is derivative, it is power 
on behalf of’. The Soviet regime can consequently be called an ‘ideo- 
cracy’. With the attainment of its goal the power will come to an end. 
(Here it is not clear whether the author envisages the “withering away 
of the State’ forecast by Marx and Engels, or some new form of State 
administration.) Nevertheless, he concedes, as long as Soviet society 
remains a society ruled by force (Macht), there exists the objective 
possibility that the anonymous power relationship may become a 
personal power relationship, that the derivative power of the func- 
tionaries may become an autonomous one. One thing is certain, 
that autonomy for the elite cannot come into being ‘organically’, 
within the framework of the existing order, but only outside and 
against it. 

The importance of the question of the nature of the Soviet state 
and its future trends is obvious. Should it once more disintegrate into 
classes, its postulate of a ‘final aim’ would become meaningless. If, 
on the other hand, one insists that there exists, or is in the process of 
formation, a new ruling class based on an ideology of personal interests 
then, Hofmann argues, one would require a new rational explanation 
for the apparently basic and ineffaceable contradiction between the 
two systems of today. Like any other social regime, Soviet society can 
only be understood on its own ground. A rational explanation, the author 


thinks, is offered by the basic development of the past epoch: the tele- 


scoped catching up with a historical process, the rapid building of a 
modern industry in the conditions of permanent conflict with the 
rest of the world. The problem of the Soviet elite is bound up with 
future development. At present, Hofmann concludes, the USSR is 
at a juncture and Soviet society is still free to choose its path. 


MARGARET DEWAR 
London 
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John N. Hazard, The Soviet System of Government. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. 256 pp. (Cambridge University Press, 30s.) 


A book should be measured against the intentions of its author, the 
limits imposed by its length, and the time of its appearance. Professor 
Hazard’s volume is the first in a series entitled the Chicago Library of 
Comparative Politics, issued by the Chicago University Press. The 
purpose of this library, as is stated in the foreword, is ‘to provide 
studies that do not duplicate existing texts or monographs, that 
challenge the reader, the teacher, and the student alike; and that 
lead to independent and constructive thought’ (Foreword, p. vi). 
This editorial statement, plus the fact that the book is exceedingly 
short, merely 197 pages of text, indicates that it is not designed primarily 
as a text book, but as a book for advanced study which assumes that 
the reader already has a considerable knowledge of the Soviet system. 
It cannot therefore be unduly criticized for not being comprehensive. 
And yet, as Hazard points out in his preface, it is clearly intended 
that the book should serve as some sort of a text for students in com- 
parative government who are making a study of the Soviet system. 
The book is intended to present an explanation of the system of 
Soviet government since the war, that is up to and since the death of 
Stalin. As a book on comparative government it concentrates on 
developing contrasts and comparisons with the American system. 
Professor Hazard’s thesis is that ‘the Soviet political apparatus can 
be understood best and criticized most effectiv ’ .. . if it is described 
as incorporating democratic forms, counterweighted with totali- 
tarian controls. Such an approach is contrary to the current view of 
some Western political scientists. They prefer to describe the Soviet 
system as an autocratic or totalitarian machine masked in a democratic 
phraseology’ (p. 9). Hazard argues that his approach is the more useful 
as it enables students to work from the institutions and processes they 
know to those that are unknown to them. As a teacher in comparative 
government over many years I sympathize with this as a general 
proposition, although I think that the approach has its own aa 
and shortcomings, of which Professor Hazard does not ap to be 
fully aware. Secondly, Hazard justifies his approach in that ‘it permits 
the student to draw a moral’, namely, ‘that the existence of a democratic 
form gives no assurance that it will function automatically in a demo- 
cratic fashion’ (p. 10). This is all very well, provided that one accepts 
that it is a duty of the political scientist to encourage his students to 
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draw morals from their study of politics. And of course, if one does 
this they may easily draw different morals. Thirdly, Professor Hazard 
claims that his method provides a key to evaluating current and future 
developments in the Soviet system. These may appear democratic 
but each concession to democracy should be examined to see if it is 
not accompanied by some totalitarian counterweight. 

Applying this thesis Professor Hazard concludes that the Soviet 
system of government is not democratic in the Western sense as its 
aim is not to provide a mechanism through which the general public 
can select its leaders and influence the formation of policy, but to 
provide a ‘sounding-board’ through which a small group of self 
appointed leaders can test out their policy before the public. Democratic 
institutions are thus explained as ‘transmission belts’ through which 
the leadership brings its policy to the people, partly as concessions to 
the historical circumstances of the revolution in which the Bolsheviks 
had to appear to the Russian people as carrying through a democratic 
revolution, and partly for purposes of manipulation, to build up support 
for the Soviet regime both at home and abroad. The hard core » the 
system then is the Communist Party monopoly of political power, 
and as he correctly emphasizes, ‘power within the Communist Party 
is presently centralized in the Presidium of the Central Committee’ 
(p. 25). He considers that the Communist Party has changed little since 
Stalin’s death, that ‘centralism and discipline remain the basic charac- 
teristics of the party and distinguish it from political parties in other 
lands’ (p. 27). His explanation of such broadening of the inner group 
of leaders as has occurred in recent years is that it represents the influence 


of the ‘party intellectuals’ (p. 31), whom he considers are now the . 
most numerous and most influential group within the Communist 


Party. 

Konsomols, trade unions and soviets are considered as ‘radiating 
organs’ through which the Communist Party radiates its influence 
to the masses. The soviets also serve ‘to bring the most active non-party 
people into an apparatus which makes some policy decisions, even 
though these decisions are limited in character, and in so doing, 
develops in them a sense of participation and, presumably, a corollary 
sense of loyalty to the regime’ (p. 43). If any change has occurred in 
the role of trade unions and soviets since Stalin’s death it has been 
towards a lessening of their prestige and significance in the Soviet 
state structure (pp. 43—44, 58). 

Hazard rightly recognizes terror as a continuing method of the 
Soviet state, and not as a method confined to the Stalin period. The 
method remains, although there has been some relaxation of the 
use of terror, again because of the opposition of the intellectuals, 
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the managers and technicians, because terror threatens their tenure 
of office and their careers (p. 72). 

The Soviet federal system is found to be essentially unitary, based 
on continuing centralization. “The lesson that unity was necessary for 
survival in war was reinforced by the lesson that unity was necessary 
for economic development in peace’ (p. 77). The absorption of the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic into the RSFSR in 1956 is taken as an indi- 
cation that the trend towards centralization has been accentuated 
since Stalin’s death. “To the continuing trend towards centralization 
within the Soviet federation, there has been only one relatively small 
area of reversal since Stalin’s death. That reversal has been in the field 
of public administration where operations and not policy are of con- 
cern’ (p. 88). 

Soviet agriculture is treated, oddly enough, in a chapter entitled 
‘Fostering the Community Spirit’. The chapter provides a good 
statement of the essentials of the Soviet agricultural system and of the 
fact that the peasantry still provides potential opposition to the regime 
which ‘takes the form of grumbling and the slow-down’ (p. 118). 
The rising importance of the state farms (sovkhozy) as compared to 
the collective farms (kolkhozy) because of the creation of hundreds 
of new state farms in the ‘virgin lands’ areas, is noticed, although 
very little else of the recent changes in agricultural policy is reflected 
in the book. 

Perhaps the best chapter of all is chapter 11, ‘Enforcement of Law’, 
which deals with the Soviet court system. Here, Professor Hazard’s 
wide knowledge of the Soviet legal system and his personal acquain- 
tance with it in the thirties has been used to full effect. 

The final chapter, “Peril Points’, is used for the purpose of pointing 
the moral—the danger of adopting the Soviet view that any one man 
or group of men can be infallible in their determination of political 
policy (p. 187). The existence of a multi-party system, competing 
pressure groups, and a free press are held to be important guarantees 
in the United States against the adoption of such a policy. 

The book also contains a number of useful charts on the structure 
of the CPSU, the structure of the governmental apparatus, the federal 
pattern, and the structure of the courts and procurators. As is usual 
in American textbooks, these are excellent. The text of the USSR 
Constitution (as amended to 16th July 1956) and the Rules of the 
CPSU (as adopted at the XX Congress, February 1956) are included as 
appendices. The inclusion of the constitution is valuable as the USSR 
has not published a complete English text for several years. However, 
it is not now up to date owing to the changes made during this year. 
These are: amendments to Arts 14(f), 14(u), 22, 26, 27, 105; and the 
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deletion of Arts 23, 29, 29a, 29b, in February 1957; and the amendments 
to Arts 14(1), 60(c), 68(a), 70, 77, 78, 82, and 83; and the introduction 
of a new article, Art 88a, in May 1957." 

The index is adequate, and omissions reflect the shortcomings 
of the text rather than inadequacies of the index itself. 


From the above summary it is clear that Professor Hazard has 
ar a useful and stimulating book. It will unquestionably 

ome a major reference book and even textbook on Soviet govern- 
ment both in the USA and elsewhere. But as a text, and even as a 
reference book, it has serious shortcomings. 

First, the book does not give sufficient recognition to either historical 
interpretation or Communist theory in analysing the Soviet state 
system. It is true that in chapter 1 Professor Hazard refers to the ‘en- 
vironmental influences’ of Russian history and Marxist political theory 
and that he makes occasional reference to either or both throughout 
later chapters. But he does not seem to regard either as very essential 
to his explanation. Can one really assess the claims of the Soviet system 
to be democratic if one omits to consider how the conception of 
democracy is used in Leninist theory and how it differs from that 
usually held in the West? An adequate consideration of Soviet democracy 
requires, amongst other things, a consideration of the Soviet theory 
of democracy. But Hazard omits to do this. Is it any wonder that 
on this approach the professions of democracy of the Soviet leaders 
are considered as merely serving a manipulative and propaganda 
function? And if the history of the CPSU and the Soviet state 
system is neglected the principled power conflicts of the twenties 
of necessity become unprincipled personal struggles for power. 
Can the functioning of the Communist Party be fully understood if 
one avoids a consideration of the basic principles of Communist Party 
organization, ‘the mass line’, ‘democratic centralism’, ‘collective 
leadership’, ‘criticism and self-criticism’, none of which Hazard finds 
it necessary to examine? Can one really understand the enforced 
collectivization of agriculture and the speed of industrialization under 
the early five-year plans if one ignores either the historical facts of 
Soviet isolation and external threats to the regime or the ideological 
fact of the belief of the Communist leaders in the ‘capitalist encircle- 
ment’ and the need to defend ‘socialism in one country’? 

A second shortcoming of the book, and not unconnected with the 
above shortcoming, is its use of the American system as a ‘measuring 
rod’ for assessing the Soviet system. This may have some justification 
as a teaching aid for use in American universities, but it is scarcely 
scientific. First, it assumes that the American institution or concept 
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is the norm, and this is clearly not so. Secondly, it encourages the 
tendency to make the study of the Soviet system empirical and critical, 
but to leave the references to the American system general and idealized 
—and although Hazard does not fall into this error to the extent of 
many American writers his volume is certainly not free of it. Thirdly, 
it encourages the neglect of the study of the material, historical, and 
ideological basis of the other systems with which comparisons are 
being made. In pointing out these dangers I do not wish to exclude 
comparative politics. But in indulging in comparisons some are surely 
more apt than others. I might compare Australian federalism with 
American federalism (and I do) but I would not make much of an 
attempt to compare either American or Australian federalism with 
Soviet federalism. Nor do | think that a direct comparison of one 
example of a socialist state, the USSR, with a single example of another 
type of state, a capitalist democracy, the USA, is a very useful exercise. 

To make the above criticisms more concrete I will refer to some 
examples from the book. In discussing the limits to freedom of speech 
in the USSR (pp. 51—52) Hazard applies the ‘clear and present danger’ 
tule as developed by the US Supreme Court in the twenties, but 
he does not discuss these limits against the more relevant concepts 
of the class-state and the dictatorship of the proletariat, although 
the cases he quotes with their attempts at applying a rule of ‘class 
origin’ should have made this omission obvious. The limiting influence 
of the comparative approach is to be found in his discussion of Soviet 
trade unions and in his conclusions: “The trade unions seem no longer 
to perform the functions normally associated with the right of trade 
unionism in a democracy. They are an instrument of state policy 
rather than a pressure group through which interested citizens may 
formulate a program beneficial to their special interests . . .’ (p. 196). 
Surely it would be odd to expect that trade union functions should 
be the same under a planned socialist economy as they are under an 
essentially unplanned capitalist economy? Again, in his final chapter 
Hazard makes an obvious point that ‘pressure groups’, as the term is 
understood in the United States, are not permitted in the Soviet 
Union. But pressures do operate within the Soviet system, and tensions 
between classes and between the leadership and the masses do affect 
Soviet policy, although they are scarcely recognized in Soviet theory. 
It ma surely be more useful to examine and to estimate such 
tensions than to overlook them by concluding that organized pressure 
groups do not operate. For example, recent agricultural policy, the 
raising (since September 1953) of compulsory delivery prices of grain 
and livestock delivered by the collective farms to the state; the reduction 
of charges levied on the peasant for the use of the MTS; the abolition 
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(1957) of compulsory levies on the produce of the peasant’s private 


plot; the more rapid increase in collective farm income as compared 
with salaries and wages under the current five-year plan—all these 
changes indicate the success of the peasants in forcing the government 
to recognize their special interests. Again, the public discussion on the 
Khrushchov theses (30th March 1957) on of set decentrali- 
zation of industry and the modifications to these proposals in the process 
of debate, indicate some of the pressures which operate within the 
CPSU and the Soviet government in the determination of current 
policy, including those of industrial bureaucrats against factory directors 
and rank and file trade unionists, and local government organs and the 
general public against the leadership of the central government. 

A third weakness of Hazard’s book is that it gives inadequate 
attention to the economic and social basis of Soviet government 
and to the way in which changes in this basis are reflected in changes 
in policy and even in the administrative and political structure itself. 
Thus in his chapter on Soviet federalism, Hazard correctly points out 
that the uniform state budget severely checks the financial power of 
the Union Republics, but he does not relate this budgetary system to 
the needs of the socialist economy and its central economic plan. 
Again, his explanation of recent ‘administrative decentralization’ is 
that it is related to the demand of the ‘intellectuals’ for some enlarge- 
ment of the power-holding group. He does not see it as related to any 
desire for industrial efficiency, much less that it is an essential condition 
for the continued rapid expansion of the Soviet economy. He refers 
to the intellectuals as a ‘managerial class’ but he does not at any stage 
examine the class structure of Soviet society. I believe that it is largely 
this shortcoming which accounts for the underestimation of the extent 
and of the character of the changes that have occurred in the USSR 
government system in recent years. 

Professor Hazard’s explanation for such small changes as he concedes 
is that they have been initiated by the ‘managerial class’ and the 
army—‘statistics have shown that an increasingly large segment of 
the membership of the Communist party is now composed of repre- 
sentatives of the managerial class and the army’ (p. 196). He sees 
no evidence that either group will in the forseeable future seek to change 
the Soviet system, although they may force a broadening of the circle 
of those who exercise power, and even some relaxation of the controls 
on the choice of leadership within the party and the elimination of the 

urge. 

Such evidence as is available suggests that the party in the post- 
war years, especially in 1949-52, and since 1954, has deliberately 
sought to build up recruitment from amongst rank and file workers 
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and collective farmers at the expense of office workers and intelli- 
gentsia. Thus in Belorussia, 61 per cent of the candidates for party 
membership in 1954 and 1955 were workers and collective farmers, 
18 per cent more than in the pre-XIX Congress period.? Recruitment 
trends, as well as policies adopted since 1953, indicate a deliberate 
policy on the part of the Central Committee to ‘re-proletarianize’ 
the party. Such facts do not fit easily into Hazard’s thesis concerning 
the basis of recent changes. Thus for example, his evaluation completely 
ignores the struggle for ‘socialist legality’. Contrary to what he says 
(p. 41), this campaign has already resulted in the majority of local 
soviets and executive committees meeting at their legal intervals, 
and in the restoration, at least formally, of ‘collective leadership’ 
(committee decisions).* Another aspect of this campaign is the mount- 
ing pressure within the Soviet Union for proper legal definition of 
the agencies of government and administration, of the local soviet, 
the executive committee of the local soviet, the sovnarkhoz, the factory 
director, etc.* Furthermore, not merely has there been ‘a campaign 
for socialist legality’ but there have been important institutional 
reforms, designed to ensure it. In particular the procurators’ position 
has been strengthened, and as the material in the Soviet press indicates, 
these officials are exerting a restraining influence on the tendency 
of local officials both of the collective farms and of the local soviets, 
to act illegally.> Furthermore, as a result of a decision of March 1957, 
the local units of the Ministry of Internal Affairs were merged with 
the militia departments of the local soviets and placed under the control 
of the executive committee of the local soviet. 

Hazard’s evaluation of the Soviet electoral system as a controlled 
system is undoubtedly correct, but it ignores the extent to which 
the nominating agencies actively exercise the right of choice in the 
selection of the candidates or are struggling to establish it.° His general 
evaluation of the role of the Supreme Soviet I would certainly agree 
with, but it is impossible to accept his view that it has lost significance 
since Stalin’s death. In fact the evidence over the past eighteen months 
suggests that not only the USSR Supreme Soviet but the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union Republics and also the local soviets are increasing 
their influence.’ 

Nor is it easy to accept Hazard’s evaluation that the present trend 
in the USSR is towards greater centralization, especially in the light 
of the changes that have occurred since the book was written. The 
evaluation of the transfer of many industrial establishments in mid-1956 
to the direction of the Union Republics as merely a return of enterprises 
taken over by the central government in 1946 is also an underestima- 
tion of what occurred, for the transfer involved the disestablishment 
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of a large number of centralized Ministries and their reconstruction 
at the Union-Republican level. It was in fact a stage in a process of 
industrial decentralization, an intermediate stage between that of the 
piecemeal transfer of industrial establishments without any major 
reorganization of the industrial Ministries (1954-56) and the dissolution 
of the majority of the Industrial Ministries and the establishment of 
105 economic regions in which major industries will be administered by 
Economic Regional Councils (Sovnarkhozy), in March—July 1957. 
Professor Hazard’s approach seems to imply that centralization in the 
Soviet or in any other federalism takes place at the expense of the states, 
but this is not so. The trend in the United States federal system during 
the New Deal is best described as a parallel trend towards increased 
activities by both federal and state governments, but with the federal 
government expanding its activities at a greater speed than the states. 
The trend in the USSR since 1954 is clearly towards administrative 
decentralization, but the very process of administrative decentrali- 
zation will increase the powers of the central government, or of some 
sections of it, especially of the USSR Gosplan and the USSR Central 
Statistical Administration. 
As has already been indicated the changes in Soviet agricultural 
olicy since 1953 have not been fully indicated in Professor Hazard’s 
98% Thus the importance of the MTS in the collective farm system 
is acknowledged (p. 117) but no mention is made of the important 
policy decision of January and March 1955 under which the MTS 
were made responsible for the agricultural development of the collective 
farms, including the fulfilment of their grain deliveries to the state. 
This followed the abolition of the Agricultural Departments of the 
Executive Committees of the District (Raion) Soviets (1953) and to 
some extent has led to a curtailment of the activity of the raiispolkom 
(District Soviet Executive Committee) over agriculture. Hazard does 
not even mention the major report on agriculture which Khrushchov 
made to the plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU in 
September, 1953, although this provided the basis for decisions 
leading to the ‘virgin lands’ campaign, modifications in the role of the 
MTS, in the payments to collective farmers, in the agricultural taxation 
policy, and in many other aspects of current agricultural policy. 
It is not the purpose of the reviewer to suggest an eee explana- 
tion of the recent changes in the Soviet system of government but 
it would clearly need to be more complex than that suggested by 
Professor Hazard, and more closely related to changes in the economic 
basis of Soviet society. 
Despite these weaknesses Professor Hazard’s book is one of the most 
useful and stimulating accounts of the Soviet system of government 
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that has appeared in recent years. It will be of immense value 
to the teacher and student of Soviet government and its clarity and 
brevity will make it appeal to a wide circle of people amongst the 
general reading public. 


L. G. CHURCHWARD 
University of Melbourne 


' [zvestia 12th February 1957; Izvestia 11th May 1957. (An English text covering changes up 
to February 1957 has since been issued in Moscow.) 

2 Sovetskaya Belorusia 27th January 1956. See also Report of the Mandates Commission to the 
XX Congress, A. B. Aristov, Pravda 16th February 1956. The significance of recent trends in 
recruitment to the CPSU has been analysed in a recent article by Dr. T. H. Rigby, ‘Social Orien- 
tation of Recruitment and Distribution of Communist Party Membership—Recent Trends’. 
To be published in the American Slavic and East European Review October 1957. 

3 See the report on the work of local soviets by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, Sovetskaya Rossia 19th February 1957 p. 1. During the second half of 1956 87.6 per cent 
of the local soviets in the RSFSR met at fixed terms; 92.9 per cent of Executive Committees 
accounted ta their soviets; and 78.7 per cent of deputies of local soviets reported back to their 
electors. 

*See for example, Finansy SSSR 1957 no. 3 pp. 46—48; no. 5 1957 pp. 44—49; Izvestia 
7th April 1957 p. 2 ‘Draft of the New Regulations on Village Soviets submitted for Broad 
Discussion’ ; Izvestia 7th May 1957 p. 3 ‘Concerning Organizational-legal questions of the direc- 
tion of industry’ by S. Bratus and V. Laptev; and ‘Organizational-legal questions in the further 
perfecting of the administration of industry and construction’ by F. Kotok, A. V. Luzhin, and 
M. I. Tiskotin in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1957 no. 7 pp. 12—18. 

5 For example, ‘Strictly observe socialist legality’, Sovetskaya Rossia 12th January 1957, and the 
booklet ‘Kollegialnost i Yedinonachaliye v Sovetskom Gosudarstvennom Upravleny’ by 
Ya. M. Kozlov, Moscow 1956 pp. 35ff. 

© See Soviet Studies vol. TX July 1957 no. 1 pp. 88—8o9. 

7 Ibidem, pp. 84—91. 
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THE TASKS OF DEFENCE COUNSEL 


I. T. Golyakov (ed.), Advokat v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse (Defence 
Counsel in Soviet Criminal Procedure), Gosyurizdat, 1954, 322 
pp., 6 rubles 30 kopeks. 

Sudebnye rechi isvestnykh russkikh yuristov (Speeches in Court by famous 
[pre-revolutionary] Russian Lawyers), collected and edited by 
M. M. Vydri, Gosyurizdat, 1956, 687 pp., 12 rubles 25 kopeks. 

Ya. O. Motovilovker, Pokazania i obyasnenia obvinyaemovo kak sredstvo 
zashchiti v sovetskom ugolovnom protsesse (Defendant’s Statements 
and Explanations as a Means of Defence in Soviet Criminal Pro- 
cedure), Gosyurizdat, 1956, 178 pp., 4 rubles 80 kopeks. 


After the destruction of the “Beria group’, oe efforts to safe- 
guard the security of the law sane on the functions of the public 
Prokuror.' At least in theory, his tasks had always been identified with 
the defence of legality rather than with merely securing convictions; by 
its very nature, his office is suitable as an agency supervising the police. 
Very soon it appears to have been realized that some rise in the status 
and efficiency of defence counsel, too, was needed in order to give the 
people the feeling that justice was being done. The first of the three 
come reviewed represents one of the initial stages in this process. 

From the examples given, the standard of some barristers appears to 
be fantastically low. They have to be reminded that failure to attend 
the hearings of their clients’ cases may result in disciplinary proceedings 
against them, and that they have to check the correctness of the proceed- 
ings, and that this may form the basis for a possible appeal (pp. 229 and 
234). In one of the cases quoted, a craftsman who had produced boots 
from the customer’s raw materials was prosecuted for alleged specula- 
tion: the barrister defending him raised all kinds of secondary issues 
but failed to read to the court the law which explicitly permits such 
activities. The Court of Appeal quashed the conviction and drew the 
attention of the Bar Council to its member’s professional incompetence 
(pp. 169-70); but nothing is said of the Prokuror who entered the pro- 
secution and the People’s Judge who had, apparently, failed to acquaint 
himself with the laws concerned in the case. On the other hand, already 
in 1950 it was found necessary to issue a special order dealing with 
cases of incorrect and even rude behaviour of Judges and Prokurors to 
defence counsel. 

The book went to press in July 1954 and reflects the official termino- 
logy current at that time. Vyshinsky is amply quoted, not only for his 
theoretical views on issues of criminal procedure (which, as our readers 
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know, were not extremist ones”) but also for his speeches for the pro- 
secution in the ‘purge’ trials (pp. 248 and 258). Cheltsov, whom we know 
as a representative of the severest school of Soviet criminal lawyers, 
contributes the chapter on the general tasks of the defence and the pro- 
cessual position of defence counsel. Some views on basic problems which 
have been further elaborated during the past year are, at least in principle, 
already taken for granted. The principle that confessions of defendants 
provide only partial evidence which has to be corroborated is said to have 
been accepted ‘long since’ by Soviet jurists. Article 282 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure (which allows for a conclusion of evidence after a 
plea of ‘guilty’) is treated as obsolete. Some court cases given illustrate 
the occurrence of false confessions (in non-political cases) partly induced 
by a desire to obscure the traces of more serious offences, (pp. 150ff and 
242). The treatment of the question as to whether doubtful points in 
the evidence have to be interpreted in favour of the defendant (pp.222ff) 
is unnecessarily complicated and different “extreme views’ on this point 
are stated to exist: at the end, however, it is stated that questions 
which cannot be cleared up even after most thorough investigation 
have to be decided in the defendant’s favour. As to the function of 
defence counsel, Cheltsov notes that in pre-revolutionary Russia legal 
opinion was divided on the issue whether he owed service solely to the 
defendant (including the defence of a guilty person’s interest in an 
acquittal) or to the interests of society, the latter being conceived as 
potentially opposed to the state and its prosecutors.* Cheltsov insists 
that in Soviet Russia such an opposition between the interests of state 
and society is inconceivable. But which attitude, then, is proper for a 
barrister facing the conflict between the interests of society and those of 
a guilty defendant? 

Cheltsov objects to Soviet barristers who, as late as 1938, asserted 
that any recognition of facts denied by the defendant implied a violation 
of counsel’s obligations (p. 59). In his introduction to the volume, 
Golyakov states with regret that ‘by no means all the lawyers’ accept 
the tenet that the defence has to operate from the standpoint of & 
public interest and that many of them ‘regard any mention of the need 
for keeping the defence within the limits of the law as a restriction of 
the lawyer’s freedom to effectuate his client’s right to defence’. The 
lawyer who is convinced of his client’s innocence must assert it in 
court, but if the client’s guilt is obvious, a plea for acquittal would 
be directed against society and state. Nor would it be legitimate for a 
lawyer to belittle the social danger involved in some offence (e.g. against 
private property) or to undermine valid evidence brought forward by 
the prosecution. In no way should defence counsel’s speech support 
backward attitudes amongst the population which are opposed to 
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Soviet morality. Nor should he demand the adjournment of a case 
unnecessarily: delays in convictions weaken the struggle against crime 
and deprive the sentence of much of its educative effect (pp. 29-30). 

Defence counsel, however, are needed precisely because state organs 
do not always come up to the highest standards of justice. Not only do 
they frequently violate the processual guarantees (we shall return to 
this point), they also have, at least in the past, produced evidence the 

uestioning of the reliability of which was denounced as unpatriotic; in 
ae course of some drive against social shortcomings, real or otherwise, 
they quite frequently invoke the help of the courts even when no legal 
offence has been committed. Should the lawyer refuse the questioning 
of evidence which, before being brought before the court, has been 
greatly advertized in the local party paper? Is the social danger involved 
in some phenomenon belittled if it is stated that, however undesirable, 
it does not come within the framework of the penal code, that it 
deserves punishment by mere disciplinary measures, etc.? Is justice 
impaired if the lawyer defending a client whose exemplary punishment 
has been demanded by the press in the course of some propaganda 
drive? intentionally delays proceedings till the drive is over? Recently 
Soviet journalists have come to realize that reports on violations of the 
law must not prejudice the court’s eventual decision, but conditions being 
what they were even in 1954, Soviet barristers were bound to consider 
that time was the defendant’s best ally. For this attitude they are re- 
proached (p. 137): their expectations are said to be based upon the hope 
that with the lapse of time the offence committed would lose its 
acuteness (ostrota). Apparently they have more than once discovered by 
experience that time allows courts to take a more balanced view of the - 
public interest, and also reduces the prestige element associated with 
some organizations engaged in attacks upon the defendant. It is 
difficult for me to find how such an attitude can be regarded as opposed 
to the interests of Soviet society unless the latter is identified with every- 
body who claims to speak on its behalf: No legal system is divorced 
from the basic values of the society which it serves but the essence of 
justice is a long-term and balanced interpretation of these values, in 
detachment from personal incidents and even from characteristics of 
a defendant which are undesirable in themselves yet have not led to 
infringements of the law. 

Without a frank discussion of these issues, it is impossible to get at 
the root of facts such as that some defence counsels ‘overlook’ violations 
of the processual guarantees so as to secure the success of their appeal 
(p. 100) while others plead for mitigating circumstances where no 
offence whatever has been committed, that some courts regard every 


defendant who denies his guilt as simply ‘stubborn’ and demand from 
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the advocate that he should convince his client of the need for a con- 
fession (p. 160). At the time of the publication of the book under 
review, such phenomena, at least in public discussion, were treated as 
failings which could be avoided merely by strict adherence to the rules 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Defence counsel, it is said, are 
needed because the organs of investigation and the public Prokuror 
occasionally neglect facts which speak in favour of the defendant, 
either because of excusable error (possibly even in the course of misuse 
of their power), or because of that general ‘tendency to prosecute’ 
(obvinitelny uklon) which was once criticized by the late M. I. Kalinin 
(pp. 21 and 81-82). In some cases investigators do neglect their duties 
even to the extent of submitting to the court selective evidence (p. 95). 
It is counsel’s task to see that the course of Soviet justice is not deflected 
by such phenomena. (But it may be questioned whether the fulfilment 
of this function will be prompted by Cheltsov’s assertion on p. 59 that 
prosecutions of innocent people, ‘and hence cases where the barrister 
has to demand a full acquittal, are ‘rare exceptions'’.) 

The barrister’s task is defined as that of helping the court® in a 
specific way, namely by seeing that none of the facts and arguments 
which favour his client are overlooked (p. 53). Cheltsov argues against 
the concept of a composite position of defence counsel as a helper of 
the court as well as a representative of his client because this concept 
leads, e.g. in Strogovich’s works, to a concept of defence se 
functions as fighting the prosecution (this is apparently regarded as an evil 
though it is difficult to see how its avoidance is compatible with the 
generally accepted concept of Soviet criminal procedure as a contest— 
sostyazaniye). On the other hand, Cheltsov rejects the idea held by some 
Soviet prosecutors, that the barrister who asserts his client’s innocence 
of a crime which has obviously been committed should help the Court 
to find the actual culprit: this, Cheltsov states with Vyshinsky, is 
not the barrister’s task (p. 53). As late as 1954 Cheltsov found it 
necessary to argue against suggestions (made in 1940-1) that the 
guarantees safeguarding defence counsel’s professional secrecy be 
abolished: this, he says, would destroy the institution of defence as 
established by the Constitution (p. 67). 

The application of these principles in the chapter on defence counsel’s 
onal tasks (written by I. D. Perlov) is interesting mainly in that it 
shows what kind of evidence was regarded in 1954 as so uncontro- 
versial that counsel’s plea of ‘not guilty’ would imply a violation of his 
duties. It is, however, emphasized that even when questioning the 
defendant’s denial of guilt, his counsel should never become a sup- 
porter of the prosecution and should always seek extenuating circum- 
stances (pp. 113 and 241). As we see in an example given on p. 221, a 
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barrister defending a trolleybus driver involved in a traffic accident 
(which caused no injury to persons and only minor material damage) 
by pleading mitigating circumstances and, refuting the prosecutor’s 
allegation of aggravating circumstances, succeeded in getting the 
punishment down to corrective labour at the place of employment (i.e. 
virtually to a fine). This indicates the kind of punishment of a trivial 
offence which was regarded in 1954 as likely if the defence would 
have been less efficient. 
The standard of some of the lower courts is illustrated by the type of 
violations of the Code of Criminal Procedure which in the late forties 
caused the setting aside of sentences in the courts of appeal. In this list 
we find refusal of a court to satisfy defence counsel's demand that 
experts be consulted-on the issues raised by the prosecution of the 
defendants (p. 56; available experts’ opinion had been collected before 
the indictment of those defendants, hence, of course, without their 
participation which is prescribed by arts. 169-71 and 174 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure). In another case when the defendants had refused 
to give explanations because the Court refused to hear the evidence 
suggested by them and to include alternative culprits in the prosecution, 
the court (apparently the Supreme Court of the Georgian Republic) 
reacted by excluding counsels for the defence from the hearing: the 
sentence was set aside only in the Supreme Court of the USSR.’ In 
other cases, sentences set aside had been passed in the defendant’s 
absence because bringing him into court from his place of detention 
might have delayed the proceedings (p. 122—in this case the defendant’s 
counsel even agreed to the procedure); courts had convicted the right 
offender but under a false name, given by him in order to involve a 
completely innocent person (p. 124), or had heard cases with one 
counsel defending a number of persons whose interests clearly conflicted 
with each other. Defence counsels, on the other hand, are reproached 
for failure to demand the removal of judges who had participated in the 
earlier trial, the decision of which had been set aside in the court of 
appeal, in view of the prospect of having the new decision, too, set 
aside because of this formal mistake (p. 130). They keep their best 
arguments back for the court of appeal,® whose intervention is invited 
by failure of the lower court to collect obviously relevant evidence, 
because they regard the lower court’s decision as a mere ‘draft’ to be 
corrected in the court of appeal (p. 125). In a book such as that reviewed 
an investigation of the reasons which cause so unfavourable an appre- 
ciation by barristers of the work of the lower courts can scarcely be 
expected. It may be noted, however, that most of the criticized methods 
of getting cases investigated in a more qualified and less biased court 
are made possible only by the Soviet concept of the court’s duty to 
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engage in a positive search for all the relevant evidence. (Under the 
British system, evidence not brought forward by the defendant or 
his counsel would be lost.) That concept, and the supervision of its 
application by the higher courts, is one of the correctives against the 
dangers involved in an elected judiciary dependent on local opinion 
which were included from the very beginning in Soviet judicial 
organization. There is little point in criticizing barristers who make 
the most of it. From the standpoint of easing the work of the higher 
courts things naturally look different. Hence Golyakov’s appeal to 
lawyers not to treat the organs of judicial supervision® as a third 
instance of appeal called to intervene when even the courts of appeal 
have failed to use their power to go below the minimum sentence pre- 
scribed by the law (pp. 32-3). It might be said—at least in 1954—that 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is not the place to discuss the 
relevance of sentences of six years for thefts of a bag of potatoes from 
the kolkhoz fields. But what should defence counsels do so long as 
minimum sentences for theft of private and of socialist property were 
kept at a level justifiable only by propaganda reasons, and were cir- 
cumvented at the very start by the most outstanding of Soviet law- 
ers?10 
‘ No criticism of existing legislation can be expected in a textbook, 
but Perlov’s contribution contains at least the factual foundations for 
the criticism which, at the time of publication, was already being made 
by Soviet lawyers.° In Soviet criminal procedure, counsel has no share 
in the collection and evaluation of the evidence before the indictment. 
All the evidence, both for and against the defendant, is exclusively 
collected by the officers of criminal investigation and by the Prokuror."! 
Hence defence counsel must, after the indictment, inform himself 
about his client’s attitude to the accusation, about the evidence upon 
which it is based and about that which his client wanted to be collected 
during the preliminary investigation (p. 98). He may have to demand 
further investigations to supplement those conducted by the public. 
investigation and prosecution (p. 139; on p. 143, however, he is advised 
against demanding a return of the case for additional investigation 
unless the calling of the new evidence in the course of the court hearing 
is impossible). If the course of the court hearing shows the existence of 
further evidence in favour of either prosecution or defence, counsel 
should not include it in the argument of his concluding speech, but 
demand the return of the case for additional investigation. This stand- 
point, adopted by the Supreme Court in a decision of 1950, is based 
upon art. 305 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Perlov regards the 
opposite rulings of art. 396 as obsolete. Similarly he treats as obsolete 
art. 397 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, which allows courts of 
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a to dis with a hearing of the parties if the issue a to 
sufficiently cleared up in the court, 
tradicts the right to defence established in art. 111 of the Constitution 
and art. 8 of the Law on the Constitution of the Courts (pp. 212 ff). 

These solutions of the barrister’s practical problems a fairly clear 
once the principle is granted that defence counsel shoelld be introduced 
only after the indictment. But the difficulties involved in their appli- 
cation provide as many arguments in favour of those Soviet lawyers 
who demand that this principle be abandoned. Such a change may 
imply increased emphasis on defence counsel’s status as a helper of the 
court, and may support the arguments made in the book reviewed 
against an interpretation of his position as a mere agent of his client. 
But if the barrister’s function is conceived as that of an agent of justice 
(though characterized by a bias towards the collection of evidence 
favourable to his client), then it is unfair to grant him opportunities in 
the collection of evidence far inferior to those enjoyed by his processual 
opponent. Otherwise the preliminary investigation is weighted in 
favour of the prosecution, whatever the law may say about the duty of 
the Prokuror to behave not as a mere prosecutor. In any case he is a 
human being, and the police officials serving under his supervision, 
in the USSR as in other lands, earn rewards and promotion for 
successful prosecutions. N. P. Karabchevsky makes the point in one 
of the speeches contained in Vybri’s collection (l.c. pp. 307-8); N. P. 
Dmitrevsky, reviewing the collection in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo, 19$7, no. 3 finds Karabchevsky’s statement well deserving of 
attention. 

Apart from all references to alleged survivals of a private enterprise — 
conception of defence counsel’s tasks, those who wish to keep him in 
his ‘proper’ and not very dignified place, do so upon the assumption 
(which is rarely made explicit) that a broad concept of his } 
involves a tendency not only to defend individuals falsely accused of 
breaches of the law, but to exculpate the very breaches of the law, and 
thereby to reduce the authority of the law. The way in which the 
members of the Soviet Bar are recruited and trained should exclude 
such a tendency, but the weak points of any legislation are bound to be 
made explicit by those who have to work it. As long as public pro- 
secutors dealt with, say, illegalities in getting corn to feed some hens 
under an article the Draconian sanctions of which might be appropriate 
to the embezzler of public property, the barrister’s defence of his 
client against such perils necessarily carried some criticism of a state of 
Soviet legislation in which the original sanctions for theft had been 
absorbed by what may have been justified in, and was explained by, 
an emergency.!? But this is not an argument in favour of theft, or 
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against socialist property. At the most, it is an argument against 
legislators who any straightforward of the law 
might be misinterpreted as an abandonment of the social values it 
stands for, and who are therefore inclined to let the necessary modifica- 
tion proceed through channels less obvious to the public but making 
corresponding demands upon the lawyer’s ingenuity.13 

The problems of the Soviet barrister are concentrated in the con- 
ception of his concluding speech. It represents one of the few instances 
where issues of social life are dealt with in public by a person who 
(because of his status as processual opponent of the prosecution) has to 
oppose orders issued by an organ of the state. This opportunity might 
be used in the interest of the party’s drive against stagnation and bureau- 
cratism if the barrister were allowed to attack with vigour not only the 
tendency to unjustified prosecutions (which frequently arise from 
efforts to find a scapegoat be other people’s faults) but also those general 
conditions which have produced crime where its occurrence is undeni- 
able. Such possible uses of the barrister’s speech, however, are far from 
the minds of the textbook authors; hence the section devoted to the 
subject (written by A. S. Sominsky) is the weakest of the whole book. 
The processual service rendered by the barrister to his client is restricted 
by an interpretation of the demand that he should take a firm and 
principled line, in the sense that he should avoid alternative pleas (e.g. 
not guilty but—if the court should convict—then a plea for mitigating 
circumstances), as are current in all countries and admitted also by 
some Soviet lawyers (Perlov, l.c. p. 115). If this demand of the text- 
book authors were to be accepted, barristers would only have the 
choice of either completely denying the commission of an offence, and 
then omitting the enumeration of possible mitigating circumstances, or 
putting their emphasis on the latter and accepting the prosecutor’s case 
as in principle proven. Such an alternative might lead to that very 
position for the sake of avoiding which the authors take their firm 
stand ‘on principles’. A defendant who knows that much pressure has 
been brought to bear against him in what may be not quite a water- — 
tight case (and such cases exist, in the USSR as elsewhere, whatever 
Soviet lawyers may say about an objective truth attainable in eve 
individual case) may wish to open to his judges the loop-hole of 
convicting while accepting so many mitigating circumstances that 
the issue is reduced to a mere trifle. In that case his counsel, if he follows 
the textbook’s advice, would have to plead guilty even if he believes 
that a struggle against conviction might be worth while—say because 
the action undoubtedly committed can only very artificially be brought 
under some heading of the penal code. It is not by chance that the 
examples of impressive speeches given by Sominsky are taken from 
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Vyshinsky’s speeches for the prosecution, with a few additions of speeches 
by defence counsels who opened by acknowledging their clients’ 
guilt as well as human weakness (the latter supplying the extenuating 


circumstances). 


The second of the books reviewed was published two years after 
the first. There is no direct correlation as all the emphasis in the selection 
and presentation is put upon oratory. Soviet barristers are invited to 
learn from their predecessors how to build up an effective speech, 
not necessarily what to say. On the contrary, there are warnings 
against the political outlook of the liberal barristers and against a 
mechanical transfer of their theoretical concepts to Soviet criminal 
procedure which is based upon principles opposite to the pre-revolu- 
tionary ones (p. 7). From the emotional standpoint, the warning 
against the barristers’ liberalism may be reduced in effect by the explana- 
tion of how Alexandrov, Andreyevsky and Zhukovsky became 
defence counsels because they dropped their careers as Prokurors in 
at against the policies of the Tsarist government. But the Soviet 

arristers. political convictions are unlikely to be shattered by such 
impressions. The picture of social conditions in the Tsarist empire 
resulting from a perusal of the cases (most of them quite non-political) 
is more impressive than many propaganda articles. Thirty-five years 
after Alexandrov’s firm speech against a Georgian prosecution for 
alleged ritual murder, the Tsarist government became even more 
implicated in that kind of barbaric demagogy.'* His concluding 
expression of the hope that that trial would be the last ‘ritual murder’ 
process in the annals of Russian justice was thus thus grimly disap- 
pointed. Khartulari’s speech in defence of a woman who, after 17 
years of unregistered marriage and having had twelve children by 
one Linevich, killed another woman who lured her supporter away, 
is given. The speech, after sharp criticism of Linevich’s morality and 
behaviour (even an adjective ‘Linevichi’ was coined), concluded by 
expressing the hope that after the defendant’s acquittal (which, in 
fact, took place) Linevich would marry lier, though her sufferings 
had been depicted in such strong colours. From the fact that such a 
demand was quite reasonable in the circumstances, Soviet readers 
may draw their conclusions as to those circumstances and as to the 
liberals’ prospects of improving the status of women in that framework. 

Here we are interested in the book not as a source of information 
about social conditions and justice in the Tsarist empire! (as a source 
of information about these things, however, the court cases are defi- 
nitely superior to their poetical reflections in the works of famous 
Russian authors) but in the effect it must have upon the Soviet barrister 
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facing the problems of his work, some of which we have noticed 
when reviewing the textbook. Notwithstanding the fact that Alexan- 
drov, for example, acted as defence counsel in the greatest political 
trials of the seventies, no straightforwardly political case is included 
in the collection (for this omission Vydri is criticized in Dmitrevsky’s 
review of the book). Some of the cases, however, have relevant 
implications. Defence of the freedom of the press by showing the 
justification of its criticism would today not sh as in the Notovich 
case, the defence of editors prosecuted for alleged libel; but analogous 
issues may arise in the defence of the suppliers of the information to the 
press—say in a labour law case for unjustified dismissal,!® or against 
a criminal prosecution for some minor official’s offence. Defence of 
contractors whose parsimony and inefficiency eventually resulted in 
serious accidents, such as Lebedev’s case included in the collection, 
probably ranges amongst the Soviet barrister’s routine work; he, too, 
would make the most of his client’s lack of schooling which prevented 
him from envisaging the danger. Probably also the Soviet barrister 
(and, as distinct from Tsarist Russia, the court when passing sentence) 
would devote due attention to the municipal architect's failure to check 
the contractor and to explain the dangers to him. It is another question 
whether the Soviet barrister would put similar emphasis on the patron’s 
irresponsible niggardliness which caused him to accept the cheapest 
tender without going into the competitor’s qualifications. 

Nearly half of the thirty court cases dealt with in the collection 
are murder cases. This proportion may fairly correspond to the place 
occupied by such trials amongst pre-revolutionary causes célébres though, 
of course, not amongst the current work of even the most famous of 
the Russian lawyers. In a majority of these cases the commission of 
homicide by the defendant was beyond doubt; defence counsel’s 
argument concentrated less on the criticial investigation of the evidence 
than upon the proper classification of the homicide, the proof of 
provocation or even of temporary disturbance of mind caused by the 
victim’s behaviour. Some of the speeches in the collection may cause 
the Soviet lawyer to wonder whether it is proper to let the homicide 
be followed by a public denigration of the victim’s character and 
behaviour.!’ The defence speeches in those cases where the commission 
of the offence itself was questioned are models of critical investigation 
of evidence, and are for this reason included in the collection. Soviet 
lawyers, including the authors of the textbook, will applaud the 
frankness with which Plevako, defending Mrs. Maximenko, refused to 
— any conviction of her innocence. He pleaded for acquittal 

cause her guilt was not proven and because the ——_ assertions 


about the reasons and setting of the crime could be refuted (p. 407).'8 
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The collected speeches come up to the textbook’s demand on a 
‘principled’ construction of the defence speech. Only occasionally 
(as in the insubordination case with much provocation, on p. 489)!? 
do we find an alternative plea for acquittal or, at least, recognition 
of extenuating circumstances (the latter was accepted). The rarity of 
such pleas may be due in part to the selection of outstanding cases 
where defence counsel was faced with a serious task, in part to the 
construction of the pre-revolutionary penal code which allowed for 
numerous gradations and in part to the propensity of juries to acquit 
when faced with strong arguments in mitigation. A plea of ‘not 
guilty’ based upon emphasis on provocation or upon circumstances 
which excluded premeditation, would serve the alternative purposes 
of being accepted at its face value, or providing extenuating circum- 
stances if conviction was unavoidable. The Soviet code in its present 
form, as resulting from the legislation of the forties, provides for heavy 
minimum sentences for the more serious offences. So much emphasis 
is laid upon the detestableness of such offences that no Soviet court 
can be expected to acquit once the legal conditions for a conviction 
are fulfilled. Hence the barrister who regards his client’s conviction as 
probable must explicitly apply the arguments which allow the court 
to go below the minimum sentence provided by the law. 


Motovilovker’s book, in those parts which are relevant to the subject 


of the present review, represents the more realistic approach to defence 
sunalle tasks. Though it went to press at the time of the XX Party 
Congress (i.e. slightly before Vydri’s collection) it shows no particular 
eagerness to join issue with any of the existing schools of Soviet 
lawyers. Most of the court cases quoted as authoritative date from the 
forties. One of the main illustrations of prejudice against an arrange- 
ment of the trial favourable to the defendant’s — upon the court 


and the auditory is provided by an article of Golunsky’s, written in 
1937 (p. 34). Being mainly interested in emphasizing the importance 
of defendant’s statements, Motovilovker (pp. 53ff) argues against the 
tendency to restrict it. Since the publication of his book, this tendency 
has been strengthened by the desire to remove from the police any 
temptation to bring pressure to bear upon suspects.” Yet a low evalua- 
tion of the weight of defendant’s explanations, though protecting him 

ainst a tendency of investigating officers to extort confessions, 
obviously reduces the weight of what he has to say in his defence. 
The need for legal advice is emphasized by the possibility that defen- 
dants not aware of the possible legal interpretations of their actions or 
omissions may plead ‘guilty’ to the accusation of being responsible 
for a deficit in their cash without realizing that the public prosecutor 
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and the lower court (in a judgement corrected by Supreme Court 
decision of 8th July 1942, quoted on p. 32) would regard this as a 
confession of embezzlement. 

Chapter VIII of Motovilovker’s book deals with the tasks of defence 
counsel. It is largely devoted to a polemic against the views presented 
in the textbook reviewed above. Cheltsov’s concept of counsel’s 
function as a ‘helper of the court’ would lead to a duplication of 
the role of the judge, and in some cases even of the public prosecutor, 
i.e. to a deprivation of the defendant of his right to defence. Criticizing 
him, Motovilovker insists on a concept of defence ‘of all the legitimate 
interests of the defendant’. This does imply, though not an obligation 
of counsel actively to support assertions of his client which in his opinion 
are untrue, yet an obligation not to object to them, and to draw the 
court’s attention to such facts as may speak in their favour. A polemic 
of defence counsel against his client’s statements is admissible only 
if this is implied in a line of defence more efficient in counsel’s opinion 
(e.g. if the defendant denies the commission of an act of homicide 
which, in counsel’s opinion, was obvious, and hence fails to make the 
true case that the homicide was not culpable, being committed in 
self defence, or if a plea for insanity has to be made against the client’s 
wishes, perhaps using his behaviour in court as proof of his abnormal 
state of mind). Motovilovker rejects Cheltsov’s suggestion that the 
barrister should support only such appeals as he (if necessary, in consul- 
tation with a poe finds legitimate. This would impair the 
convicted person’s right to have an appeal considered without being 
forced to accept his counsel’s point of view (e.g. to accept his conviction 
in order to get counsel’s support for a plea in mitigation). Finally, 
a conception of counsel’s duty as defence of all the legitimate interests 
of his client may involve an obligation to alternative pleas, which were 
rejected in the textbook as ani unprinci led. In making this 
point, Motovilovker (p. 157) refers to the fairly simple case where 
counsel denies the illegal character of the action committed but, as 
he cannot be sure that the court will accept his argument, additionally 
tries to prove that the action, legal or not, was committed without the 
ages ary of his client. Motovilovker’s argument, however, could 

applied also in favour of alternative pleas which contradict each 
other, such as emphasis both on the lack of evidence of the commission 
of the crime by the defendant and on the presence of circumstances 
which would lead to mitigation even if the defendant should be 
found guilty. The apparent contradiction inherent in such pleas is 
caused by a confusion of the demand that the court should find the 
truth (which, of course, cannot be contradictory in itself) with the 
demand that defence counsel, i.e. a particular agent of justice having 
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to make a specific contribution to the establishment of the truth, 
must represent in his statements the whole truth as it appears to him, 
independently of his client’s interests. Quite apart from the possibility 
of error on counsel’s part, any duplication of the procedural roles of 
court and prosecutor by ‘defence’ counsels oda lead to a loss of 
confidence in the proper functioning of justice, which would far 
outweigh the value of such contributions as a barrister might occa- 
sionally make to finding out the truth from any point of view other 
than his client’s. 

In this conception, the contradiction between the barrister’s duty 
to help his client and the demand that justice and all its servants should 
represent an objective truth identical with the public interest, is over- 
come at the cost of barristers resigning the claim to represent more 
than a definite aspect of the public interest, namely that nobody should 
be sentenced without having had all the assistance possible within the 
established setting. In a legal system which makes even the Prokuror 
a representative of more than one side in the juridical ‘contest’ this 
means that the Soviet barrister cannot claim to speak for society as a 
whole as did, with more or less justification, his predecessor in Tsarist 
days. In a system searching for political checks upon bureaucratic 
misuses, the possibility of misuses of power being uncovered in the 
course of the defence of a person innocently prosecuted can scarcely 
do more than supplement those checks in some cases by bringing them 
into operation. 

R. SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 


1Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 203fF. 

2 Ibid. vol. I pp. 200ff. 

3 Ibid. vol. VIII p. 318. 

4 pp. 47 and 61-2. See also Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 276ff. 

5 For quite non-political illustrations cf. my Soviet Legal Theory pp. 229-31. 

6 pp. 48-0, Cheltsov argues against a current variation of this concept so as to define the barrister’s 
function as one of helping the Judge: this, he says, would lead to oblivion of his specific function. 

7 p. $8. It is possible that this very result was intended by the defendants who had no other means 
to escape from a prejudiced court. In that case they had good luck with their judges: in Cheltsov’s 
quotation of the Supreme Court decision no reason for the success of the appeal other than the 
nearly childish mistake of excluding the defence counsels after the defendant’s refusal to make 
statements, is mentioned. 

8 The practice of ‘keeping back a trump card for the a ’ appears to have establi 
eg in cases nt wig defendant did not operate = counsel’s advice. Cf. Soviet Studies 
vol. IV p. 98. 

9 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VII p. 170. ; 

10 Cf. my Soviet Legal Theory, 2nd ed. (1951) pp. 299—300. Conditions have been slightly 
changed by the decree of January roth 1955. See note 13. 

11 p, 92. The analogous situation existing in pre-revolutionary Russian law was frequently 
used by the lawyers represented in Vydri’s collection as an answer to the prosecution’s question— 
Who could have been the real criminal, if the barrister’s client was innocent? As the prosecution 
enjoys a monopoly in the preliminary investigation, it is solely responsible for the possibility 
that the real criminal may escape because of its efforts being concentrated upon a wrong track 
(1c. pp. 159 and 307-8). 
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12 The law of toth August 1932, from which the 1947 legislation derives, represented a direct 
reaction aaa mass-resistance to the collectivization of agriculture, the plundering of goods 
trains, etc. 

13 These demands were particularly great before the introduction, by decree of roth Janaury 
1955, Of reasonably moderate penalties ae ‘theft of public property on a small scale’, But even 
then the definition of ‘small-scale theft’ became an issue of controversy, a purely quantitative 
approach being opposed by efforts to get nearer to the merits of the individual case. Cf. the 
survey of recent court practice published in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1957 no. 7 pp. 107ff. 

14 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 276-7. The Beilis case of 1913 was much worse than the Sarra 
Modevadze case of 1879 in that it was produced with the direct concurrence of the Tsarist 
authorities, and also ended with a sentence which, while avoiding a judicial murder, confirmed 
the propaganda lie. There would have been little sense in defence counsel’s appealing to the top 
of the Prokuror’s office that he should have a look at his local representatives, and should prosecute 
the false witnesses as Alexandrov had done in 1879. 

‘5 No attempt to convey such knowledge is made in the annotations which are fairly poor, 
and partly unreliable. The sentence against Ivanov, for example, is in the Introduction—p. 8— 
said to have been fifteen years of penal servitude, in the note to the case itself{—p. 140—a mere 
six years. From the first assertion conclusions as to the class bias of Tsarist justice against workers 
(even in totally non-political cases) are drawn: these are less convincing if the second statement 
about the sentence—in the case of an unpremeditated murder (of Ivanov’s bride) where counsel 
himself had only pleaded for clemency—is correct, and the very different circumstances of the 
two murder cases compared in the Introduction are kept in mind. 

16 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IV pp. 102ff. 

17 The textbook—p. 248—warns against blackening the victim’s character in cases where his 
behaviour was irrelevant as an explanation of the defendant's action. From this standpoint the 
speeches collected by Vydri would be all right. Some of them, however, if held in a Soviet 
court—which is far less responsive to claims of provocation than a pre-revolutionary jury— 
would do the defendant no good, and justly earn his counsel bad marks. We know little about 
Soviet bar practice in such cases. For purposes of deterrence, the published murder cases are 
extremely bad ones (usually murder combined with robbery, or by premeditated action of bands), 
in which at least one capital sentence was passed. 

‘8 From the materials on that case given in the book one gets the impression that Maximenko 
was, indeed, murdered by his wife, acting under pressure from her mother who arranged things 
so as to let the suspicion, once it arose, be shared by her daughter and a completely innocent 
partner. The case ended with an acquittal. 

19 Dmitrevsky disapproves of the inclusion of that case in the collection. 

20M. P. Shamalov, writing in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1956 no. 8, argued that under 
Soviet law the defendant is under no legal obligation to tell the truth. Hence his statements 
have less evidential value than the additional evidence which, according to the now accepted 
view of Soviet lawyers (cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII p. 317) would in any case be needed for 
corroboration. Shamalov’s complete denial of the evidential value of defendant’s statements found 
little support at a meeting of the Criminal Procedure Section of the Institute of Law of the 
Academy of Sciences (reported i in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1957 no. 3 pp. 126ff.) Some 
speakers even reproached it for weakening the struggle against criminality. The predominant 
view, however, was to regard it as an overstatement of the necessary warnings against the 
earlier reliance upon confessions, with all the implied opportunities for misuse. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 


A DISCUSSION ON THE DRAFT LAW AGAINST PARASITES, 
TRAMPS AND BEGGARS 


Durine April and May 1957 the newspapers of nine Union Republics carried draft 
laws in almost identical terms entitled “On Intensification of the Fight against Anti- 
Social, Parasitic Elements’. In all cases the draft was announced as an attempt by 
the Commission for Legislative Pro of the republic Supreme Soviet to meet a 
widespread demand for such legislation, and public discussion of the draft was 
requested. The draft begins with a long antl to the effect that any able-bodied 
person can easily find a job, and that refusal to work is morally wrong. But there 
are still parasites. They are the people who 


either get themselves into a job for the sake of appearances but in fact live on income not earned 
by labour and enrich themselves at the expense of those who do work, or, though able-bodied, 
do no useful work of any kind whether at a job or in the home, and spend their time in vagrancy 
or begging, not infrequently committing crimes . . . resolute measures of influence (vozde- 
istviye) — be applied by the public and the state to such people . . . [who are] dangerous 
enemies 0 m. 


The following order of the articles, and the discussion upon them, are taken from 
the two newspapers of the Estonian SSR, Sovetskaya Estonia (published in Russian) and 
Rahva Haal (published in Estonian), both of which carried the draft law on 3rd April. 


Article I lays down that ‘a general meeting of citizens’, which in towns is convened 
by a street committee or by a ‘commission of public order’ of a housing management 
unit,” and in villages by the village soviet, may order the expulsion? for a period of 
from two to five years, with compulsion to work at the place of exile,? of persons 
defined in this Article as 


able-bodied adult citizens who lead an anti-social, parasitic mode of life, maliciously avoiding 
socially useful work, and likewise living on income not earned by labour. 


The quorum of the general meetings which are to be armed with this power is defined 
as 


in towns and settlements of urban type a majority of the adult citizens who live within the 
territory of a housing management unit or of a street committee, and in rural areas a majority 
of the adult citizens in the territory of a village soviet. The social sentence of expulsion is made 
in open voting by a simple majority of participants at the meeting. 


The meeting may, ‘in the light of the offender’s personality and sincere repentance 
and firm promise to improve’, put the offender on probation for such periods as it 
may decide. 

Article 2 says that, if and when the expulsion order is confirmed by the executive 
committee of the raion or town soviet, the offender is immediately deported (and is 
subject to criminal prosecution, in accordance with existing legislation, for leaving 
the place of exile without authorization). 

Article 3: the procedure of article 1 does not apply to offenders indictable for 
crimes which carry more severe punishment. If such crimes are suspected, it is the 
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duty of the prokuror and militia to make thorough investigations for the purpose of 
uncovering “all the crimes whereby the parasite makes a living’. 

Article 4 refers to able-bodied adult citizens who spend their time in v: or 
begging (zanimayushchiyesya brodyazhnichestvom ili poproshainichestvom). Such persons 
are to be subject to sentence by the People’s Courts to exactly the same punishment as 
is laid down in Article 1. 

Article instructs the government of the republic to abolish begging and vagrancy 
amongst people who are not able-bodied by ordering them into homes for invalids; 
if they maliciously (zlostno) refuse, compulsion shall be employed if the Executive 
Committee of a local soviet so decides. 


All participants of the ensuing discussion in the two Estonian republic newspapers 
agreed that some law or measure was needed to cope with the problem. Almost all de- 
sired amendments of some kind or other. But considerable diflerencen came to the fore 
as to what authority or public body should be charged with the orders and measures of 
Article 1. The great diversity of proposals makes it difficult to classify them; however, 
if we may say so, three main ad s of opinion emerged. (1) The school which sees 
the measure of Article 1 as a criminal punishment and therefore not within the com- 
petence of an ad hoc body. This school of thought, which regards the People’s Courts 
(the normal courts of lowest instance) as the competent authority, was mainly 
represented by the Faculty of Law of the University of Tartu and by officials of the 
Prokuratura, as well as by some members of the militia. (2) The second school desired 
that special courts be elected for the purposes of Article 1. (3) The last and the most 
numerous group either agreed more or less with the draft law, or suggested that the 
decisions as to Article 1 be delegated either to the Executive Committee of the local 
soviet or to the soviet itself or to some other kind of General Meeting of the local 
population (e.g. of all persons on the voters’ rolls). There are of course others who have 
hardly any suggestion to make, or who criticize only the text of the law and ask for 
more exact definitions. 

The following is a report of some of the opinions voiced and suggestions made in 
each of these groups. 


(1) Under the heading “There are yet more considerations required’, E. Raal, a 
Lecturer in Criminal Law and Procedure at the University of Tartu, sums up opinions 
expressed at a meeting of the teaching staff of the Faculty of Law at Tartu (Rahva 
Haal 17th May). 

First of all, he says, there emerges the question as to the effectiveness of the procedure 
proposed by Article 1, in respect of General Meetings of citizens dealing with the 
expulsion of parasitic elements of the community. Is the procedure effective enough, 
he asks, both to protect the legal rights and interests of citizens and to combat para- 
sitism? Court and police experience has shown that the detection of crimes and the 
conviction of the offenders in cases similar to those mentioned by the draft law require 
— thorough preliminary investigations and a meticulous collecting of evidence. 

e preamble rightly stresses the point that offenders of this kind are well able to 
camouflage their illicit activities under the guise of some useful and honest work. 
Therefore it is doubtful whether General Meetings such as those of Article 1 will 
have enough ways and means of detection and of securing the required evidence. 
It may easily happen that the more sophisticated and therefore also the more dangerous 
elements will be skilled enough to avoid detection, and that innocent persons will 
suffer owing to insufficient preliminary investigations. Perhaps this would be a better 
solution: that the General Meetings of citizens be given the right to propose to the 
People’s Courts to take up proceedings against a parasite or anti-social person. If, 
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however, the General Meeting finds that there is no need for an expulsion order, it 
may restrict its decision to the admonition of the offender that is provided for in the 
draft law. Such a procedure would provide both for the participation of the local 

pulation in the detection of parasitic elements and for the protection of ‘socialist 
fegulity’ in the struggle against parasitic elements. Article 5 ad finem should be combined 
with Article 4 of the law, stating that persons unable to work, who maliciously 
avoid admittance to Homes and who pass their time in begging and vagrancy, 
may be compelled to enter such Homes by order of the People’s Court. 

It is questionable, the author continues, whether the term ‘expulsion’ (see footnote 3) 
is used correctly in the draft law, since the term properly used means expulsion from 
a particular place, the deportee living anywhere else he likes, not exile to a particular 
place. The term ‘anti-social’ should be dropped as a qualification’ of ‘parasitic’ in 
Article 1. 

Similar to the above are the opinions and suggestions of Prokuratura officials. 
The Assistant Prokuror of the city of Tallinn, J. Naelapea (writing in Sovetskaya 
Estonia on 15th June) regards the law as a badly needed measure, but expresses his doubts 
in respect of the jurisdiction and the procedural arrangements of Article 1. He believes 
that the application of the law will cause considerable difficulties. There is not a great 
difference between the offence stated in Article 1 and that of Article 4. In both cases 
the draft deals with anti-social and parasitic elements, and the punishment is identical. 
However in the first instance it will be a decision by the public, in the second a 
sentence of the People’s Court. As there also is no definition given of the concept 
brodyaga (tramp or vagrant, without the legal connotation that ‘vagrant’ has in 
English—R.B.), difficulties will arise. In view of such technical and organizational 
difficulties, the writer thinks that cases under Article 1 should be dealt with by the 
Courts. The guilt of the accused has to be proved beyond any doubt, and this of 
course is not so easy: it requires meticulous preliminary enquiries, with the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights of defence safeguarded. The convening bodies stated in 
Article 1 cannot ensure this. He suggests that the jurisdiction of Article 1 be given to 
local assizes (viyezdnoye zasedaniye) of the People’s Courts with the participation of 
Public Prosecutor (obshchestvenny obvinitel) and defence. He suggests het the need to 
involve the general public in the fight against anti-social and parasitic elements could 
be satisfied by the Street Committees, the Commissions of Public Order, and the 
Village Soviets, with the general public present, considering cases of anti-social life 
and parasitism, and being authorized to decide on a public warning and a term of 
probation. If there is ground to believe that crimes have been committed, the case 
will be passed on to the appropriate legal and militia authorities, and the same should 
be done if the warning is ineffective. This procedure should be followed in cases of 

ple with a permanent residence. Those, however, without a fixed address should 
to before the Court immediately after their detention, and for such people, 
who are the more dangerous elements, the punishment should be more severe tm the 
one set forth in the draft law. 


The Prokuror of Tartu, A. Karu, writes in Rahva Haal on 21st June that the public 
approves the law as essential, because there is no adequate way of dealing with 
anti-social elements. However, the law should be easy to apply and should allow for 
some flexibility in practice; the draft as it stands does not fulfil these conditions. 
Karu agrees with others who have pointed out that the convening of the General 
Meetings required by Article 1 will be difficult in view of the distances between the 
homesteads in the countryside and differences in times of work in the towns. According 
to the draft law the measures of Article 1 are those of public influence, but in fact 
they amount to punishment. Also it seems to be too severe as a first stage of public 
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influence. Moreover, in order that mistakes may be avoided in the application of 
these measures a preliminary clarification of the circumstances is needed. The writer 

doubts whether a public warning will have the desired educational effect. Suppose 

the offender breaks his promise, obviously a new General Meeting must be convened 

to deal for a second time with the same material, and that of course would cause 

considerable difficulties. He suggests that Article 1 be altered as follows: the EC of the 

local soviet may order an offender to take up work in the place where he resides. 
This, he says, would mean a proper educational measure and not a punishment, as 

it would not restrict the rights of the offender, and the local public would be able 

to check on the offender and to influence him as to a proper execution of the order to 

work. If he still avoids doing the work to which he is directed, the sanctions envisaged 

in Article 1 of the draft should be applied. The expulsion, however, should be ordered 

only by a People’s Court, which would receive the material (probably the files 

of the preliminary inquiries—R.B.) from the local office of the militia. This procedure 

would give the offender an opportunity to submit his arguments, would enable the 

Court to ascertain whether he is capable of manual work, and would also provide for 

the right of defence. 

Somewhat similar suggestions are made by the head of the Department of Pre- 
liminary Investigation of the Militia at Tallinn, R. Manni (Rahva Haal 19th May). 
In addition, he foresees difficulties in getting a quorum at the General Meetings, or 
sufficient accommodation for them. If the militia is left out of the proceedings, who 
is going to fetch the offender if he does not come of his own accord? He further 
suggests that offenders who have a fixed address may be dealt with by the Town or 
Raion Soviet cancelling their ‘registration’ and the militia ordering them to leave 
within ten days. If such persons refuse to leave, they should be liable to a sentence of 
six to twelve months’ imprisonment. As for persons who have not had a registered 
address, and refuse to leave, they should be liable to sentence of imprisonment for a 
longer term, i.e. one to three years.* Both categories of such cases should be heard by 
the People’s Courts with the usual procedure, i.e. in the presence of Lay Assessors, 
with the participation of counsel for defence and prosecutor. Manni concludes his 
——: by saying that it states opinions expressed at a meeting of the Tallinn militia 

People’s Judge of the 1st District of Killingi-Nomme, J. Otter (Rahva Haal 21st 
June) thinks that definitions of the concepts ‘anti-social’ and ‘parasitic element’ are 
not needed. The people will be well able to do it themselves. Kolkhoz members at 
their annual general meetings discuss and decide who are the loafers, in order to impose 
certain financial burdens upon them. Experience has shown that the people do not 
make mistakes in such matters. For this reason and others, it is most desirable that the 
Public Meetings should decide who are the parasites and idlers, but sentence should 
be left to the People’s Courts. 

A. Alljarv (Rahva Haal 3rd July) objects to the proposals of the previous writer. 
To fix a loafer out of the number of kolkhoz members is one matter, and to decide 
whether a person is a parasite is quite another. There are many forms of social para- 
sitism; and as the General Meetings proposed in the draft law will be attended by a 
great number of people, it is want that the forms of parasitism be defined clearly. 
Collective farmers among themselves know each other’s way of life and habits, 
but what about a city like Tallinn, where people of the same apartment house often 
do not know even each other’s names? 


(2) The second group of opinions is the least numerous. One of the heads of the 
Tallinn militia, V. Joesaar, is against General Meetings as too difficult to convene 
properly, and suggests instead the election of special Public Courts of seven to nine 
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members with a term of office of one to two years to be organized at the housing 
management units. He asks also for a more precise definition of the word ‘vagrancy’, as 
there is none in the legal literature. (Sovetskaya Estonia 18th April). 

A somewhat similar view is taken by A. Vinnichenko, head of the Building Brigade 
at the Kalinin collective farm in Loksa, in Sov. Estonia on 19th May. He points 
out that the Estonian rural population lives in farmsteads rather than villages, so 
General Meetings would be difficult to convene. As there are also among the rural 
population ties of kinship, it may so happen that it will be impossible to get a simple 
majority for an expulsion order. Therefore he supports the proposal for special 
Courts elected for one to two years, to be organized at the village soviets, to have the 


jurisdiction in cases of parasitism and to hold their sessions with the participation of a 


great number of the local working people. 


(3) As the third category we mentioned those who either agreed with the order of 
Article 1 or suggested some other body of the public to be entrusted with the pro- 
ceedings. N. Lazarev (Sov. Estonia 18th April) expresses great satisfaction with the 
proposed law, and suggests that, with the permission of the local authorities, the 
General Meetings should be able to pass sentence even if less than half of the local 
population are present. 

Officials of the Viljandi town soviet are reported in Rahva Haal on 28th April as 
saying that the average number of adults in the territory of a housing management 
unit is 1,500—2,000, which is much too large for a meeting; and as for street committees, 
there are none in Viljandi. The newspaper comments that the same points have been 
made by others; and the EC of the Viljandi Town Soviet therefore suggests that 
meetings of citizens on the voters’ rolls of local soviet constituencies be given the 
rights proposed for General Meetings in Article 1. 

A Senior Inspector at the Estonian SSR Ministry of Justice, S. Bobolev (Rahva 
Haal 25th May) favours the Executive Committees of the local soviets in both town 
and country as the proper bodies for the purposes of Article 1, for they comprise the 

ple’s best representatives, and cheer be impartial. The concept of vagrancy, 
he adds, should be more clearly defined. A vagrant means a homeless impoverished 
person who tramps about without working, but: “There are no homeless with us and 
there cannot be any’, asserts Bobolev, and proposes the following re-wording in 
Article 4: ‘An able-bodied person, with a place of residence, but who has for a 
considerable time (more than six months) not been doing socially useful work. . . ’. 
Some sanctions ought also to be available against people who enter employment only 
as a pretence, say for two or three months, and then start as illicit ‘exporters’ of goods 
from the republic (presumably of food to Leningrad—R.B.). There are plenty of such 
people in Tallinn. There are also able-bodied persons who move from one kolkhoz 
to another, in pursuit of easy money. A lot of people seem to spend their time taking 
agricultural produce to Leningrad—far more of it than could be grown on one private 
plot: they are marketing the produce of other people, evidently on commission, 
and are thus living on the labour of others, and so are parasites. 

The community and not the Court is the correct 2 for administering Article 1 
because the penalty stated is not a punishment but a measure of ae influence 
(mojutamise vahend), argues J. Hinnov, a raion party official at Tapa, in Rahva Haal 
on 11th June. The Courts have to administer Article 4 because the general public 
cannot be expected to pass sentence in respect of a vagrant who is not personally 
known to them. Hinnov disagrees with the opinion expressed by members of the law 
teaching staff at Tartu that Article 1 is an enactment of Criminal Law and that it even 
duplicates Article 35 of the RSFSR Criminal Code which deals with exile to a place 
of settlement. In view of the rapid development of socialist society, legislation should 
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not stick to old forms of law which were formed decades ago. Life itself demands new 
measures of public influence in cases of defective and inferior conduct. The lawy 

should not feel embarrassed that such measures are yet unknown in existing criminal 
law. With the ever rising material and cultural standards, criminal punishment will 
gradually be replaced by social educational measures applied by the community. 

A new branch of Soviet law is emerging—the law (oigus,=pravo or Recht) of 
educational measures by the pootitesrin «2 comrades of the University chairs 
ought to think it over. The principle in the draft law that measures of social influence 
be employed by the community must be preserved. The most vital reason why this 
should be so is the fact that in a Court trial only a few persons take an active part in 
the proceedings. Who is to be called as witness depends entirely upon the discretion 
of the authorities of preliminary investigation, the Court and the parties to the trial. 
Without being called, neither a witness nor a representative of the community can 
take effective part in the proceedings. A witness at a trial must above all be unbiased, 
as the weighing of evidence is the business of the Court. In a General Meeting, 
however, after the circumstances of the case have been stated each member of the 
public has an active part to play, he will have to make his own appraisal of the case and 
also of the measure that is to be taken. 

Hinnov is prepared, however, to see certain changes made in the draft law because 
of the sheer technical difficulties of convening the General Meetings which it proposes. 
The local soviets, with maximum assistance of the general public, should therefore 
be the bodies under Article 1. In rural districts the General Meeting should consist 
of the members of a kolkhoz brigade or of deputies to the village soviet. 

A. Vall, secretary of the Executive Committee of the Tapa District Soviet writes in 
Rahva Haal on 25th June that he has had many talks with members of the local soviets 
and with voters of his own constituency, and that they all agree with the main prin- 
ciples of the law. But he finds a general opinion to the effect that the local soviets 
should be the bodies which decide whether to expel a person, and that such decisions 
be checked by the People’s Courts or the Administrative Commissions, which should 
issue the actual order for expulsion. He agrees with Hinnov’s view that educational in- 
fluence of the public must be given due place and is gaining in importance. He does not 
agree that the teaching staff of the University of Tartu reject the importance of public 
influence. He believes it is vital that the law should be the result of the joint efforts of 
the learned men and of those in practical life. 

R. Aabel asks questions, in Rahva Haal of 30th May, as to definitions. Who is to 
be regarded as anti-social or as a parasite? Evidently not those who live on theft or 
profiteering, or those who commit violence or actions against the State, for they 
come under the criminal laws. Whom then are the people the proposed law has in 
mind? It must be clearly shown what category of persons the proposed law regards as 
living an anti-social life. Further the law states that it will be applied against people 
who maliciously avoid doing socially useful work and live on unearned incomes. 
These definitions are made even more difficult to apply by the statement in the 
preamble that parasites are also persons who get a job for the sake of appearances. 
But what does this mean? If one may have reason to say that the person concerned 
lives on an income that is not derived from work, it will also be necessary to point 
out the actual sources of the offenders’ incomes; and here again, if those incomes 
derive from thefts, profiteering etc., the new law will not be applicable, but the offender 
will be prosecuted in accordance with the criminal laws. The General Meetings of 
Article 1 need the presence of the majority of the local population. But what happens 
if out of a total of 600 adult residents only 290 come? Is the meeting to be postponed 
and a new meeting convened? And what happens if the second meeting also lacks the 
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required quorum? This writer regards the last two articles of the draft law, which 
deal with beggars and vagrants, as sufficiently well defined and not liable to misinter- 
pretations. 

On 12th July Sov. Estonia carried three items which added nothing to the arguments 
and suggestions, other than a proposal by I. Storozhko ‘to organize artels that could 
put people to work’, and that ‘the local soviets be given the right to make labour 
contracts with enterprises and collective farms for arranging jobs for citizens’. There 
has been no evidence of the discussion in the two Estonian newspapers since that date. 


Naturally enough, one would like to know whom the drafting commission had in 
mind in Article 1 of the proposed law. The evidence that we have consists of the 
opinions and viewpoints expressed in the letters and discussion published by the 
newspapers. First of all there emerges most strongly the personality of the ‘speculator’ 
and ‘petty speculator’,> as in Bobolev’s observations on the person who takes the 
produce not only of his own plot but also that of others to market in Leningrad, and 
gets his commission. But there are also those collective farm families whose adult 
members have ‘quarrelled’ with each other and are therefore in possession of more than 
one plot, because each individual is legally regarded as a household, though the whole 
family continuesto live together. That would cause a neglect of communal work, 
and greater amounts of produce to be marketed (Sov. Estonia 14th June). In some 
letters the writers even name persons they regard as being liable under Article 1: 
mostly it is some kind of profiteering, but also some border cases of prostitution 
may be meant by the law. Gypsies may also be a target of the proposed law, judging 
by an article in Literaturnaya Gazeta on 2nd February. There are also adult children 
still living with and on their parents, or able-bodied parents supported by their children. 
Some cases of successful gambling are mentioned in a letter. There are surely also 
—- on a grander scale, as an article in Sovetskaya Estonia of 26th May entitled 

orse Dealers’ (Baryshniki) indicates: the dealing nowadays, according to the article, 
is in automobiles. ; 

The draft of the law may already have caused some concern. On 12th July Sovetskaya 
Estonia reports the case of a young man who made a statement to the militia that 
he had been attacked and robbed of his money and documents. Investigation revealed , 
however, that no robbery had taken place: the young man had faked the robbery, 
and had himself torn up his documents in order to hide the fact that for the past six 
months he had not worked, and had no employment entries for that period in his 


passport. 
Glasgow 


R. BEERMANN 


Since the above report was written, some new developments make a postscript 
necessary. In addition to the 9 Republics mentioned the draft law was published by the 
Armenian SSR on 2oth July and during August by the following Republics: Georgia 
on the 18th, the RSFSR on the 21st, Moldavia on the 23rd and Byelorussia on the 
27th. By mid-September only the Ukraine had abstained from joining the other 
republics in this matter. The drafts of the RSFSR and Moldavia allow for a General 
Meeting of the majority of the adult residents of one apartment house if it has a total of 
not less than 100 adult residents (thus the vote of say thirty neighbours could exile a 
person for five years). Another difference in the drafts of the same two republics is in 
Article 5 which adds the adjective ‘closed’ to the Homes of compulsory residence for 
disabled or partially disabled beggars and vagrants. Both of these changes in the drafts 
are evidently made in compliance with opinions expressed during discussions of the 
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drafts in other republics. The difficulty of convening general meetings of the size 
stipulated by Article 1 of the Estonian and chee ede Se already been mentioned. 
In respect of Article 5, objections were raised as to the compulsory admittance and 
maintenance of disabled persons in Homes where other invalids reside voluntarily. 
Such action would necessitate changes in the internal regime of the Homes, making it 
impossible for voluntary invalids to remain there and turning them in this way out 
into the street (e.g. Kommunist Tadjikistana 19th May). The Armenian draft adds the 
point that evasion of the Public Meeting’s expulsion order is a criminal offence. 

The Supreme Soviets of the Uzbek SSR on 29th May and of the Turkmenian 
SSR on tst June both passed the law. There is no difference between the draft and the 
law of the Turkmenian SSR. The law as passed in Uzbekistan makes provision for any 
private person or group to propose proceedings under Article 1. 

In his speech on the law at the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR the chairman of 
the drafting commission stated that in the month between publication of the draft and 
the session of the Supreme Soviet, in the Sredne-Chirchik raion the number of people 
active in kolkhoz production had risen from 7066 to 8078; in the Tashkent oblast a 
thousand applications for employment had been received in twenty days of this period 
(Pravda Vostoka 29th May p. 3). 

During the debates in the Uzbek Supreme Soviet suggestions were made to restrict 
the General Meetings to a majority of adult residents of one apartment house only— 
but this amendment was not included in the Uzbek law (though, as noted above, it is 
in the Russian and Moldavian draft laws). Confiscation of objects used for obtaining 
unearned incomes, such as private cars used for carrying paying passengers, was also 
proposed. Another speaker expressed the wish that parents who forced their children 
to beg should be punished. Pravda Vostoka of 16th August reports an actual application 
of the law: residents of the central settlement (usadba) of a state farm banished for three 
years an idler who had committed petty thefts and frauds and had avoided socially 


useful work. 
R.B. 


1 The dates of publication in the chief newspapers of these republics are: 

Estonia April 3rd, Latvia April 11th, Azerbaijan April 17th, Lithuania April 18th, Kirgizia April 
23rd, Uzbekistan April 26th, Kazakhstan May sth, Tadjikistan May roth, Turkmenia May 19th. 

In the present report the Estonian text of the draft law is taken as representative of all the others 
published in April and May. The only differences of substance are to be found in the absence of 
the need for a quorum in Article 1 of the Latvian and Lithuanian texts. Further, the Latvian text 
of Article 1 restricts expulsion to ‘another place within the republic’. The Kazakh draft also 
restricts expulsion to within Kazakhstan. There is no such restriction in any of the other texts. 
The Latvian text also omits in Articles 1 and 5 the adverb ‘maliciously’ (zlostno). The Tadjik 
text, while containing no differences of substance, has been more carefully worded than the 
others, in a technical juridical sense, and it has split up the points of the five Articles into ten. 

2 i.e. a group of tenement houses managed from one office of the local soviet. 

3 ssilka, which has the traditional sense of ‘exile’ to a particular place or region of settlement. 
The expression used in the Estonian version of the draft law is valjasaatmine which means ‘sending 
away’, and is rather milder in connotation than the Russian word. The modern legal usage of the 
Russian word is exile to a particular place, in contrast to vissilka which means literally ‘sending out’, 
ie. banishment (cf. Menshagin and Vyshinskaya, Sovetskoye Ugolovnoye Pravo (Soviet Criminal 
Law), Moscow 1950, pp. 171 ff.; see also the Criminal Code of the RSFSR Articles 35 and 36). 

* It is possible that Manni takes his suggestions from the decree (ukaz) of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR ‘Responsibility of Persons who Avoid doing Socially 
Useful Work’, dated 27th February 1957, which states that the registration of persons residing 
in Riga and Liepae, who have been without work for more than three months and avoid employ- 
ment (uklonyayuschiyesia ot trudoustroistva), shall be cancelled by decision of the EC of town or 
ward soviets, effected through organs of the militia, and must leave the town within ten days. 
If they do not leave, they will be indicted in accordance with the criminal law and punished by 
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imprisonment for a term of from one to three years. The following categories are exempted: 
invalids, pensioners, pregnant women, dependents of working people, and all men over 55 and 
women over $0 years of age. (Sovetskaya Latvia 28th February). 

5 ‘Petty speculation’ is the subject of an ukaz issued by the Presidium of the Latvian SSR 
Supreme Soviet on 27th February (Sovetskaya Latvia 28th February), which defines it as ‘buying 
and re-sale by private persons of small quantities of commodities or other goods, and likewise 
re-sale of commercial documents (cheques, tickets etc.) for profit’. The punishment is imprison- 
ment for a term of one to twelve months or a fine of up to 2,000 rubles. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SOVIET PRESS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE SOVIET JOURNALISTS’ MONTHLY SOVETSKAYA PECHAT 


Even in the West, the term ‘newspaper’ covers very different social institutions. 
At the one end of the scale we have the popular press—in circulation by far the 
strongest section—which claims to cater for the mass-consumer’s demand for ‘news’ 
suiting his taste. (It is not necessary here to discuss how far the consumer’s sovereignty 
is genuine, and how far his ‘tastes’ are affected by the newspaper-owner’s business and 
political interests.) At the other end, we have the leading organs of the great mass- 
parties of the continental countries (in particular the Marxist ones, but to some extent 
also the Catholic) which treat the news of the day as the basis on which to propagate 
the ideas they stand for; informing their readers about current events is treated as 
part of an educational activity. Between these two poles, but nearer to the second, 
stands the serious ‘non-party-bound’ press of the Western countries, in many cases 
non-party only in the sense that it is a survival of the former influence of political 
liberalism (which in many lands, in spite of its negligible parliamentary representation, 
survives as a factor worth mentioning precisely because of its journalistic influence) 
and educational at least in its tradition. 

It would be a mistake to regard the Soviet press merely as an extreme representative 
of the educational approach to journalism, working as the organ of the ruling party 
under a one-party system. Some of its features could be observed among the organs of 
the great Marxist parties of the West well before the first world war! and were 
well po even in the complete absence of a party monopoly, though the moral 
appeal to the class-conscious worker to read his party’s paper may always have 
supported the latter in competition with the ‘popular press’ > wl it spent part of its 
space on economic and literary sections intended to compete in quality with the 
best organs of the bourgeois press (which in practice meant the great ‘non-party’ infor- 
mation papers). This tradition was used as soon as an open Bolshevik press became 
possible—but apart from it there was, more powerful perhaps, an indigenous tradition 
based upon the part played by the underground press in the enaten of the Bolshevik 
party. As early as 1899? Lenin developed his concept of a periodical serving as the 
collective organizer and propagandist of the underground party. In his article “Where 
to Begin’, published in April 1901, this concept was explained to the readers of Iskra 
which had come into being as its realization. The traditions of the days when their 
party was created by a periodical intentionally started for the purpose loom large 
even over the present activities of Soviet journalists, though with a different content. 

The party, which once was brought into being as an organization for distributing 
an underground paper and for collecting the information enabling the exiled editors 
to express the mood of the Russian workers, now uses other means for starting 
its political campaigns and for keeping itself informed about the mood of the populace. 
The CPSU enjoys a monopolistic control of the press, not only in the political 
sense (this is an implication of the one-party system) but also directly by its machine: 
such conditions create an apparently overwhelming temptation not only to advertize 
the party’s political and economic campaigns in the press (as any ruling party would 
do) but also to use the public’s demand for news as a means to enforce upon it at 
least the purchase, if not the thorough perusal, of news-sheets the major part of which 
is devoted to progress reports on current campaigns, only some of which can interest 
most of the readers. Recently, these shortcomings have been frankly spoken about. 
In a report on the Conferences of Workers’ Correspondents held in various oblasts 
(provinces), Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 9 mentions the uniformity of the oblast press 
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as the subject of fairly general complaints. The spirit of officialdom, it is said, is evident 
not only in the emphasis put by the press on all kinds of meetings and official speeches; 
it emerges also from the failure “of some newspapers’ to devote any attention to the 
daily lives of the ordinary workers and peasants other than the overfulfilment of 
output norms. Yet, Partiinaya Zhizn says, the struggle for high labour productivity 
need not be carried on oa by frontal means: everything which is written about 
our lives is in some sense or another connected with our production work. Newspa' 
must broaden their thematic range, illustrate all aspects of life and by div Tihed, 
flexible means promote communist education. 

The concentration of newspapers’ attention on the party’s current campaigns has, 
however, its institutional function. In conditions where alternative methods of public 
criticism are restricted by the control of elections to representative bodies by the 
very organs which may need critical supervision, the newspapers’ correspondence 
section has become one of the major agencies of criticism. This is quite apart from its 
information value for the party, which is evident from the frequent references to the 
importance of those letters which cannot be printed and which form the large 
majority of those received by the national papers. Reportage and editorial comment 
have become major agencies for the criticism and correction of mistakes committed, 
with obvious implications as to the status and responsibilities of editors, and also as to 
the amount of personal opinion which they may express without involving the party's 


authority in controversial matters. 


We are all familiar with the picture of the national and republic press which results 


~ from the application of the principles discussed above. (The press of each raion (local 


district) and oblast (province) is not on the export list.) We are aware of its uniformity 
as well as its assets. In his report to the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet, 
Khrushchov mentioned that 68,000 persons participated in the press discussion of 
his theses; 854 contributions were published in Pravda and Izvestia, which received 
nearly ten times as many letters on the subject. Although the proportion between 
received and published letters may have been more favourable in the local press which 
had fewer correspondents, it is obvious that the number of participants in the press 
discussion must have gone into six figures. Of the 40.8 million participants, 2.3 million 
spoke in the discussion meetings: this could not have been achieved without the 
publicity given to the theses and the discussion in the press. 

This example concerns a discussion started with full emphasis from the centre. 
Where local initiative is concerned, Soviet journalists, while aiming at stylistic 
perfection in the treatment of a very restricted range of subjects, at least during the 
post-war period appear to have been oblivious of the very assets of the system which 
they have to operate. In his address to the workers’ correspondents of the trade union 
paper Trud,? Shepilov stated that during the post-war years the broad concept of 
workers’ and peasants’ correspondents, as allegedly representing a past stage in the 
development of Soviet journalism, has been replaced by that of a ‘collective of outside 
contributors’ with correspondingly increased demands on the journalistic level of 
contributions.‘ In consequence, for example, the party’s Gorky oblast paper, which in 
1926 had 1,890 worker-correspondents and 1,150 village correspondents, at present 
had only a total of 530-—550. A. Romanov, deputy head of the Agitprop Department 
of the CC, writing in Sovetskaya Pechat 1957 no. 5, notes a reduction in 1956, as 
compared with 1955, of the letters printed in a number of central newspapers, 
including Literaturnaya Gazeta which places great emphasis on those which it does 
publish. He compares the three letters published in the average issue of that paper, and 
the two in the average Izvestia with the forty-one communications from worker- 
correspondents published in an average issue of the pre-revolutionary Pravda during 
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the second year of its existence. The setback appears to be due to an over-optimistic 
assessment of the educational and literary level of the type of worker or peasant 
who can make a useful contribution, and to some idleness on the part of those who 
have to correct the contributions sent in by the rest. The complaints of junior edi- 
torial workers, as expressed in nos. 1 and 4 of Sovetskaya Pechat, appear to reflect 
some abhorrence of that type of ‘donkey work’; some young journalists regard work 
in the correspondence department as less dignified than that in other departments 
(no. 5 p. 15). Of course, such attitudes are rejected. One critic of such complaints 
notes (no. 4 p. 16) that the reference to ‘re-writing’ (peredelka) of contributions sent in, 
not even by worker- or peasant-correspondents but by the newspaper’s own reporters 
and by invited outside contributors, suggests a wrong approach to the contributions 
of writers who are not members of the editorial staff. The underlying loss of conscious- 
ness of the traditional Soviet concepts of the functions of a newspaper may be partly 
due to professionalization, based upon particular ‘faculties of journalism’ at universities 
etc. There are, however, deeper reasons for the change in approach. The already 
quoted survey of Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 9 criticizes a tendency of editors to regard 
invited contributions as the basis of the paper, and material originating from the 
readers’ own initiative as some kind of ‘auxiliary matter’ which may be used and 
altered in any way fitting the professional journalist’s interests so that, eventually, 
hardly more than the signature remains of the original contribution. Yet, Partiinaya 
Zhizn says, spontaneity (samotek), however undesirable in the management of the 
national economy, has a most legitimate place in the press. 


Sovetskaya Pechat is published on behalf of the Union of Soviet Journalists. It 
publishes numerous contributions illustrating the journalist’s daily work and worries. 
Such insight into the mood of the editorial office as it provides is quite useful for an 
appreciation of the actual work of one of the more imporatnt Soviet institutions, and 
of the extent to which deeper problems of that work are realized. 


THE SETTING 

Sovetskaya Pechat is interested in the whole press, apart from specialist publications. 
It publishes occasional material about the work of the national newspapers and periodi- 
cals every one of which (apart from Pravda’s five-million circulation) is printed in 
hundreds of thousands of copies.5 On the other hand, it is concerned with the work 
of the more than 4,000 raion newspapers, which mostly appear as two-page sheets on 
_ two to four days per week, and in the large majority of cases are edited by people with 
not more than secondary education.6 Occasionally, Sovetskaya Pechat even shows 
interest in the work of factory or university newspapers. The main operational basis 
of Sovetskaya Pechat, and the main source of its outside contributions, however, may be 
seen at the oblast level. For the Western student, some difficulties in appreciating 
Sovetskaya Pechat arise from the fact that his purview of the Soviet press is restricted 
to the central and republic organs. (Some of the Union republics, it is true, are not 
larger than average Russian oblasts, and economically less important than many of 
these. Still, being republic newspapers, they have certain obligations in the cultural 
field which go beyond those of a provincial paper. On the other hand, they may 
suffer under a stronger pressure of centrally supplied political material than an ordinary 
provincial paper has to bear.) 

All Soviet newspapers are official organs of a certain organization or institution. 
This statement goes beyond the truism that private enterprise is excluded in the 
literary as well as in any other field. For example, one could easily imagine the news- 
paper of the Health Service being published by some professional body, or combination 
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of such, or Uchitelskaya Gazeta being published by the teachers’ associations jointly 
with the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. In fact, these newspapers are published by 
the respective Ministries in association with the respective trade unions, but the 
participation of the trade unions does not solve the problem. (The trade union 
newspaper Trud is itself one of the poorest of Soviet newspapers. This is not due 
to its institutional setting—trade union dailies are accepted in many lands—but to the 
condition of the Soviet trade unions.) Obviously it is a good thing for Soviet doctors 
and teachers to have, apart from their specialist publications, general newspapers 
which are published twice and thrice weekly respectively, but the scope given by these 
papers for discussion is very limited. Uchitelskaya Gazeta, for example, tends to take a 
very definite stand on many problems, different answers to which are compatible with 
the communist view, and in fact are defended within the teaching profession. We 
notice them mainly by the dissenters’ taking recourse, in this and other fields, to 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, which has a tradition of offering a forum for controversial 
views. For its readiness to raise new issues, it fared very well in the New Year’s 
enquiry of Sovetskaya Pechat about readers’ preferences.’ Apart from the organ of the 
Writers’ Union, and Komsomolskaya Pravda which makes a point of letting the younger 
generation discuss their problems (though well within a fairly orthodox framework), 
we find frank argument, including issues where Marxist dogma is involved, in organs 
of technical Ministries such as Promyshlenno-Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta® whose task is to 
promote organizational and technological progress. Izvestia seriously discusses the 
practical problems of local government but is frequently overwhelmed by the establish- 
ed conventions about publication of official materials, driven to lengths such as demon- 
strating the equal status of all the Union Republics of the USSR by publishing short 
communiques about Supreme Soviet meetings in fifteen languages (nevertheless, 
Izvestia is very selective in its reporting of the speeches made.)° 


The official character of Soviet newspapers gives rise to some problems at the centre, 
and creates definite difficulties lower down the scale, where oblast and raion news- 
papers are the official organs of the corresponding party committees and soviets 
jointly. If someone wishes to criticize the methods of a certain Ministry, he can go 
to the paper of another Ministry interested in the subject, to Pravda if he belives 
he has a very strong case which will be accepted by the CC, or to Literaturnaya — 
Gazeta (if he believes his case will appeal to a broader trend of public opinion, as 
represented among the intellectuals). But how should he behave at the raion or 
oblast level, short of complaining to the higher body? Misunderstandings may even 
be caused, for example, if the shortcomings of some local enterprise are citicized in 
slightly different terms in the newspapers issued by the oblast and raion, even — 
the material content of the criticisms is practically identical.!° Occasionally the 
official character of the oblast and raion papers is quoted as an argument against 
a more lively tone of their writing; the editors of Sovetskaya Pechat (1957 no. 3 p. 16) 
disapproved of this argument of course. 

Problems of costs are raised by the need of numerous small raion papers for print- 
ing-presses of their own which have little else to do. Even if they had, they would 
be restricted by their newsprint allocations which just cover the newspaper’s needs 
(no. 1 p. 38). It is interesting that no-one has ae the question whether it is really 
necessary to have a special local paper for every raion with an average population of 
rather under $0,000, in a country where the circulation of the great national press 
amounts to four per cent of the total population and where the County Councillor, 
the trade union official, the doctor and the schoolmaster are all expected to subscribe 
to a central newspaper of their own (with more general news than even the oblast 
paper can reasonably publish). Obviously there are local production achievements, 
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problems of minor farms and enterprises etc. which cannot aspire to publicity even 
at the oblast level, but surely it would be ‘possible to cater for all reasonable local 
needs, on a much higher level that that of hs econ raion paper, if the local press 
were published for units comprising a few of the smaller raions. 


Let us glance at the editorial office of some oblast paper (its organization is better 
illustrated in Sovetskaya Pechat than that of raion papers, which obviously are extremely 
limited, and that of the great national ones on the work of which much other material 
is available). The chief editor and his deputy, together with the ‘responsible secretary’, 
about whom we shall speak later, bear the main responsibility for the journal and are 
busy with planning and supervision. Their participation in actual writing is limited, 
partly because of their share in the work of the party committee on behalf of which 
the paper is issued. (This arrangement, which is even more developed in the labour 
movement of Western countries with a smaller staff of whole-time party officials, 
may counteract the tendency to paper work if kept within limits but can easily be 
exaggerated.!) Their writing is limited to an even greater extent by the demands of 
supervisory work arising from the paper’s official character. No line can go to press 
without the initials of the acting editor and, additionally, of the responsible secretary. 
Other senior members of the editorial staff head the Departments—there are every- 
where at least Departments for Industry and Transport, Agriculture, Party Life (which 
usually also deals with the soviets and the trade unions) and Correspondence. The 
appointment of a staff member interested in the subject as the head of an evidently one- 
man Feuilleton Department is reported as a particular achievement; the well-known 
failure of oblast papers to report on the work of the soviets except at election time 
is explained by the habit of making the party department responsible for local govern- 
ment too.!2 Even the heads of departments in many cases supply only ‘general gui- 
dance’ ;!3 most of the actual writing is done by ‘literary workers’, who form the bulk 
of the editorial staff, and by some full-time reporters. There are literary workers of 


all kinds: boys and girls who have just graduated from the journalism faculty of 
some university, and people with 15—20 years of journalistic experience (who have, 
apparently, no claim to promotion by seniority. Naturally enough they complain 
about getting the same basic salaries as the newcomers). Earnings are improved u: 

by honorariums for materials written and published, and are graded analie 


to the amount of responsibility involved: an editorial brings nearly twice as much as a 
feuilleton, though it is usually much shorter.’* This arrangement may be intended to 
prevent senior staff members (who are likely to write the editorials) earning less than 
the literary workers who are expected to spend part of their time on writing. 
In the case of any person, however, who has some choice in the use of his writing 
time, it encourages concentration on the more conventional type of Soviet journalism 
and discourages concentration on those parts of the newspaper where, in the given 
setting of Soviet journalism, new issues can be raised. (This does not mean that the 
honorarium arrangements harm Soviet journalism: such future Ovechkins as may at 
present toil in the ranks of the literary workers of Soviet provincial papers will 
produce what they have the urge to do, and those who ‘live by bread alone’ will do 
the least harm if they concentrate their activities on those parts of the newspaper 
where no-one expects more than conventional statements.) 

The scope of local initiative allowed in present Soviet journalism being what it is, 
the newspaper’s outside correspondents are indeed its ‘intelligent advisers and reliable 
helpers’, as they are called in the heading of an article published in 1957 no. 1. It is they 
who take the initiative in expressing local wishes and criticizing shortcomings; 
only if their voice is heard can a Soviet newspaper be described as expressing public 
opinion in any reasonable sense of the word. Moreover, their contributions bring a 
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more lively note into the contents of newspapers otherwise dominated by conventional 
routine and pre-arranged campaigns. Komsomolskaya Pravda, which in 1956 received 
134,212 such contributions,'5 treats public discussion of the issues concerning the 
younger generation as one of its main features. But even in the Tambov oblast paper, 
from which the article just quoted originated, space is available for regular corres- 
pondence columns, each containing 15—18 letters with pe satirical verses and 
caricatures. Letters are received and edited by a special department of the editorial 
office; on the oblast level this is of course small.1° The correspondence departments of 
the central newspapers are naturally of a different order of magnitude. Those of 
Pravda, and perhaps also of Izvestia, should be regarded as central complaints offices 
rather than as auxiliaries of an editorial board. There, the investigation of the com- 

laint, and, if it is well-grounded, its communication to the competent authorities 
foe remedy, is at least as important as the publication of individual letters. 

The authors of such ‘worker and peasant correspondence’ as is published sometimes 
need protection against revenge by the objects of their criticism. Partiinaya 
Zhizn 1957 no. 9 emphasizes the need to punish those who attempt such a revenge. 
Yet the party-controlled newspaper’s protection appears not always to be sufficient. 
In a comment published in the same issue the editor of one of the major Moscow 
factory newspapers admits that some of the ‘worker and peasant correspondents’ 
insist on anonymity in order to obviate the vengeance of their seniors, and considers 
that where it appears to be justified such wishes should be respected: the item may 
carry the signature of that member of the editorial committee who has investigated 
the complaint and found it well-founded. It is taken for granted that criticism should 
not be published without previously ‘ascertaining its justification: the correspondents 
reluctant to sign their name appear to be afriad of possible victimization—possibly 
in diverse subtle forms—following even a justified criticism. The author of the reply 
regards the suggested procedure as a means of overcoming correspondents’ reluctance 
as well as of fighting bureaucracy. 

Failure of criticized institutions to react to the complaints provides a most usual 
object of criticism: in his article in Sov. Pechat 1957 no. 5 quoted above, Romanov 
notes that during the first months of the current year Stroitelnaya Gazeta received 
no reply in 112 cases of published criticisms and in 575 more cases of letters which 
were forwarded by that newspaper to the criticized institutions with a plea for relief. 
He adds that this example is in no way exceptional. 

We must return to the editorial office to observe at his job its eminence grise, the ‘res- 

nsible secretary’, with his two assistants.!” Less actively involved in current political 

ife than the editor (and, apparently, more stably rooted than are editors with ambitions 
for promotion) he safeguards the observation of established plans, and the correctness, 
political and otherwise,!* of every word written. His initials on a manuscript are 
the final ones before it goes to print. Operating on the suggestions of the individual 
departments he drafts a plan (on the Kuibyshev newspaper this is for three months 
ahead.) At the end of each week he receives from each department of his newspaper 
its estimate of space needed, and he uses this as a basis for the planning of individual 
issues. As soon as an issue has finally gone to press the editor, pal deputy, along with 
the assistant —— on duty provisionally sketches the scheme of the next on It 
is confirmed the following morning by a short ‘planning meeting’ in which the editor, 
the responsible secretary and the heads of panei participate. (The weekly 
meetings—letuchki—in which, at least at present, all the journalists on the staff partici- 
pate, have only minor importance for planning but provide the stage for post mortems 
on the issues published during the previous week; this criticism of them is normally 
introduced by some member of the staff other than the chief editor. In Sov. Pechat 
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19$6 no. 11 a satirical ‘report’ of such a meeting was published.) This meeting appears 
to offer the individual assistant editor an opportunity for inserting some interesting 
item not provided for in the current plan.'? More hea, I am afraid, it provides the 
battle-field of the decision as to what to drop in order to make room for compulsory 
new material arriving from Moscow. The responsible secretary walks round the 
departments, sees what is done and has ‘creative discussions’ with their members (i.e. 
discusses the problems arising in the course of the work on individual items). Relations 
of strength within the editorial office are illustrated by the advice that the members 
of the editorial secretariat should ‘listen with attention’ to what the staff of the depart- 
ments (i.e. the actual journalists) have to say. He himself does little actual writing— 
as Larionov-Novosibirsk explains, because he lacks the time needed to go to a raion 
to collect material, and then to write ‘in such a way as one of the leaders of the 
editorial office should write so that his material can serve as an example for the staff’. 
This remark is highly characteristic: a person who, justifiably, assumes the right to 
criticize other people’s work, is afraid that his authority may suffer by his own 
work becoming a subject of criticism—say by literary workers fresh from the uni- 
versity, who probably can write better literary Russian but have little practical ex- 
perience. 

Anyone who has ever worked in a newspaper—even in the service of the labour 
movement, the press of which can nowhere be dominated by the hunt for headlines— 
after having read the above record, will immediately ask: how can these people 
produce anything which deserves to be described as a newspaper? News has the 
deplorable quality of not being accessible to planning three months, or even a week 
ahead. People who have a serious conception of journalistic responsibilities may try 
to feel ahead in which direction events are developing, what tasks will have to be 
solved by the group or party for which they stand, and what material the public 
will need in order to form an opinion about these tasks. There is in every newspaper 
alot of material which can wait for a week or two for publication. There are congresses, 
artistic events etc., the treatment of which (though not their precise demands on space) 
can be anticipated. But all this together does not allow for planning ahead even for a 
week, to say nothing of three months, if by planning anything more is to be understood 
than the distribution of the available pages between the various departments of the 
newspaper, the assignment of a sports page on certain days, etc. 

The simple answer to the above question is provided by the fact that a Soviet 
oblast paper, so far as it is produced by its own editorial staff, is not a newspaper 
at all. What news it provides is supplied by central agencies such as TASS and Pravda. 
What it contributes itself is local material suitable to support, by encouragement as 
well as by criticism of shortcomings, the party’s current campaigns, in particular 
in the economic field. As these campaigns are more or less tied to the course of the 
agricultural year, to periodic campaigns of ‘socialist competition’, elections etc., it is 
possible to plan ahead the activities of the departments of the paper (though not 
its lay-out which will be affected by many unforeseeable things.)*® It is in fact necessary, 
as contributions such as those of the worker-correspondents or of reporters sent out to 
investigate conditions in certain districts need some long-term orientation. 


SHORTCOMINGS RECOGNIZED 
Every Western reader is familiar with certain characteristic features of the Soviet 
newspapers which he receives: central official statements and the foreign news part 
(the nae usually supplied from the centre) occupy an enormous proportion of the 
space: sometimes they completely squeeze out the other contents of a republic 
newspaper, or reduce to a minimum the specialized contents of a central newspaper 
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published by some Ministry for the benefit of a profession. In some cases, the 

‘dominance of the centrally supplied material is justifiable within the framework of 
communist concepts of the functions of journalism. In order to introduce a national 
discussion, say on Khrushchov’s draft theses on decentralization, it may be advisable 
(though it is feasible only in the absence of any competition more appealing to the 
average reader’s interests) to let it dominate the whole press of the gigantic country so 
that every worker and peasant can see that the subject touches his interests and that 
his opinion on the proposals is invited, and that every doctor or teacher may consider 
how the planned reorganization of the national economy affects hospitals and schools. 
At the other end of the paper, the amount of information on international affairs 
offered to the millions oa of the daily press (of course with such blinkers as 
are appropriate in the ‘cold war’ situation) compares favourably with the amount 
of A tam on these issues provided (also not without blinkers) to the population 
of a Western country. A case can be made out in favour of a procedure which, linkers 
being blinkers, at least causes the millions to take these matters seriously, and encourages 
the government to write such diplomatic notes as may increase its authority when 
given in full, with the Western powers’ replies, to the average man and woman. 

Yet the statement that there is a case for some basic aspects of Soviet journalism 
in no way implies a defence of the way in which these principles are being applied. 
There is a case in favour even of squeezing out the editorial contents of a newspaper 
in favour of such statements of fundamental importance as may have to be made 
once or twice a year. But there is none in favour of an analogous procedure applied in 
favour of detailed reports about joint Soviet-Albanian (or Soviet-Polish, or Soviet- 
Chinese) statements and solemn speeches which add little to what has been repeatedly 
said for months, and the actual contents of which could easily be ed by a proper 
communiqué plus an editorial. On the contrary, the largesse with which extraordinary 
means of publicity are squandered, occasionally two or three times a week, to facts 
of average political interest with negligible new content, is bound to diminish the 
weight of the emphasis given to documents of real importance. There is little ground 
for front-page reporting of honours granted, except in a few cases of demonstrative 
importance and in the particular newspapers serving the public most interested 
in the event. (Even. there, the dairy-maid or miner honoured will get no less pleasure, _ 
and his or her coll no less encouragement, if they have to turn to an inside 
page.) The difficulty for Soviet journalists, of which they are aware,”° lies in the exis- 
tence of established conventions according to which some distribution of newspaper 

which is completely irrational from the standpoint of communist education, 
and surely reduces the readers’ interests in newspaper contents as a whole, is the only 
appropriate way of expressing unexceptionable tenets, such as that Albania is a fully- 
righted ally of the USSR, that all the members of the collective leadership have equal 
status, that manual labour is honoured on the same basis as the greatest intellectual 
— achievements, etc., etc. Once such a convention exists, it can be 
y by action from the top. Recently, however, Sovetskaya Pechat has given clear 
expression to the Soviet journalists’ misgivings on the established habits. In no. 5 
1957 the editors published an enquiry among Soviet journalists, the outcome of which 
they summarize in an editorial with the following words: 

In these statements, in letters received by us, at the meetings of editorial staffs . . . dissatis- 
faction with the existing state of things, and a desire to see our newspapers good and manifold 
is voiced . . . It is demanded that newspapers should differ in their subject matter, should be 
made more interesting and contain a smaller quantity of official materials; it is not necessary 
fully to publish in all the newspapers all the diplomatic documents and reports on various 
meetings and conferences [this point is further elaborated in the contribution to the enquiry 
by the editor of Trud who notes the readers’ complaints about the fact that sometimes 
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subscribers to several newspapers get actually the same text, only under different headlines] . . . 
Standardized schemes (in particular as to editorials) should be avoided, there should be . . . 
shorter articles, more frequently of a publicistic character, replies to readers’ enquiries, clear 
educational (propagandistkiye) materials . . . 


A positive contribution to the discussion was made by Boris Polevoi who wrote 
on “The Newspaper of which I Dream’. He illustrated his points by suggestions for 
a national ode. peasants’ paper. Important political materials should be given 
neither in full nor in the dry form of TASS reports but in short and lively presentation 
by contributors to the newspaper. Similarly, the diplomatic correspondent (whose 
survey of international events should be published once a week) should be not one of 
the anonymous shades of the central press organization but a living person writing 
under his own name, with which readers could become familiar. Production achieve- 
ments should not be advertized in a schematic way but be explained in a serious 
presentation of how they became possible. In view of the very different conditions 
prevailing in the various parts of the country, pages devoted to practical agricultural 
experience should be exchangeable for the northern, southern etc. regions. The editors 
of Sovetskaya Pechat are clearly in sympathy with such far-reaching aspirations, but are 
reserved in the practical consequencess drawn in their editorial. They warn against 
a tendency to seek the improvement of the Soviet press by means of increasing staffs 
and emphasize the need for broadening the circle of correspondents and improving 
the journalists’ professional qualifications. 

Even before it started discussing the structure of the major newspapers, Sovetskaya 
Pechat opposed the practice of raion newspapers which imitate their habit at the 
of their proper tasks.7! In view of the low level of the professional training of the aon 
of raion papers, a series of articles intended for their instruction was started in Sovetsaya 
Pechat 19$7 no. 4. It is worth noting that, as stated in the first of these articles, already 
in 1919 the VIII Party Congress criticized the local press for ‘hardly in any way 
reflecting local life’. Editors are warned against the ambition of reporting all the 
important events, about which their readers are already informed by the national 
and oblast press. They are advised that the materials issued by TASS and the Press 
Bureau are offered for their choice, but are in no way intended for obligatory publi- 
cation. Raion papers of four pages are advized to devote one or two columns to 
information from other parts of the USSR, including photographs, TASS weekly 
surveys of international events and a few short TASS notes. Raion papers of only two | 
pages should restrict their non-raion material accordingly. The main emphasis of the 
raion papers should be laid on supplying lively information on local events and on local 
production experience (editorials, too, should be devoted to the discussion of examples \ 
from practical experience). In order to cover a wide field within the restricted space 
the individual items should be kept very short. 

An indirect, and more limited, criticism of existing habits is implied in L. Sheinin’s 
discussion of court reports (published in no. 3). In fact, he takes the space limitations 
put by the existing system upon the court chronicle for granted; it may be conceded 
that these limitations explain only some of the shortcomings of the typical Soviet 
court reporter’s work. Sheinin rightly reproaches the author of a sketch (in a Republic 
Komsomol paper) dealing with court cases with having used the ample space allotted 
to him for long narrations without particular weight, ‘embellished’ by the attachment 
of conventional formulae such as that ‘public opinion should have intervened in time’ 
against a girl who wrote incriminating letters to the mother of some boy (who, by 
the way, did not even find it necessary to use his right to sue for libel). 

Leaving aside for a moment all the limitations of space, and the utterly ro ate 
way in which it is sometimes used, the problems raised by Sheinin reflect the inherent 
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contradictions which must be met in every responsible approach to the journalistic 
treatment of a facet of social life as important as crime and its punishment. On the 
one hand, Sheinin demands reports which inspire ‘abhorrence of crime and the 
certainty that any crime, however cleverly it may be conceived and carried out, will 
inevitably be uncovered and punished’. This demand is to some extent satisfied 
by the court reports as current in the Soviet press. A few cases with abhorrent circum- 
stances inviting exemplary punishment are selected without elaboration of detail, 
which would be regarded as pathological sensationalism. In addition, we also find 
reports on the punishment of lesser crimes the suppression of which, however, is 
regarded as demanding particular attention at a given moment, such as hooliganism 
or the black market. We are unlikely to find a murder case reported in which none 
of the defendants gets a capital sentence; if this is unlikely to be carried out, we get 
the report of the hearing in the court of first instance, the outcome of the appeal 
being reported only if it results in confirmation of the sentence. We do not hear of 
murders committed because of jealousy etc., though we know from occasional 
mentions of the subject in specialist publications that this kind of case, in the USSR 
as elsewhere, forms the large majority of murder cases brought before the courts. 
The reason for the omission is quite simple: under Soviet law, this type of case is 
likely to end with sentences of six to eight years’ imprisonment, of which everyone 
knows that a half or more will be remitted. Such treatment of these cases would 
appear quite sensible if the circumstances were fully described, yet some people 
seem to fear that reporting those would encourage the bandit who plans a robbery 
combined with murder, or kills a person who in some earlier trial has served as witness 
against him. Yet Sheinin praises an author who, in her report of a court case, showed 
how, because of the failure of the parents, the school and the Komsomol, some juveniles 
became robbers. Should a Soviet journalist refrain from analysing the background of 
those murder cases which, precisely because they have a human background com- 
plicated enough to deserve analysis, were punished in a way perhaps not suitable as a 
deterrent to potential committers of robbery-cum-murder? Sheinin insists that court 
reports should impress upon the reader the certainty that every crime will be uncovered 
and punished. But what should be done if this expectation is not justified? Do the 
Soviet police stand above criticism, or are they a body exempted from the task of the 
press to promote reform by criticism of poor work? Is the public interest served by 
treating some major crime as a secret until a deterrent sentence can be published in 
the press, when a whole town may well have been alarmed by the crime and by the 
failure to make an arrest? 


Yet if the public, as represented by the press, is to participate in the earlier stages of 
the prosecution, how is ‘trial by press’ to be avoided? Being well aware of what 
was current in the USSR a few years ago, Sheinin advises the writers of feuilletons 
on court cases to behave tactfully and to avoid any direct or indirect pressure upon the 
court, upon the conscience of the judges and upon their eventual judgement. The press, 
too, should fully respect the independence of the judges as guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Yet even if all possible abuses are left aside, a real difficulty arises: how can 
the press fulfil its function of exposing all kinds of administrative abuses and corru 

tion without thereby prejudicing the attitude of the men and women who oun 
have to decide ch the criticism is well-founded enough to justify a public 
prosecution? I do not suggest that the difficulty is insoluble. The uncovering of abuses 
does not necessarily imply the attribution of the ultimate responsibility to definite 
persons, and even less a judgement (surely out of place on the part of lay reporters) 
upon whether the acts committed involve an infringement of certain articles of the 
criminal code. In a communist country, sanctions against misbehaviour other than 
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court conviction are available. Dismissal from office, or demotion, or disciplinary 

action within the party are applicable. Still, a judicial decision stating not only that 
some improper action falls outside the purview of the penal code, but that no improper 

action whatever has been committed, should put an end to those extra-judicial 

sanctions too. In the ideal case (from which the USSR is still extremely remote) the 

victim of unjustified attacks should be interested in demanding for himself a judicial 

investigation so as to be protected against the less formalized, but not necessarily 
less severe sanctions which are available to extra-judicial authorities. In order boti to 

grant him an unprejudiced hearing and to secure for society the benefits of public press 

criticism, the latter (though not necessarily the press itself) would have to be clearly 

divorced from the party's authority, no-one except the author of a correspondence 
bearing the responsibility for its being correct. (The editor would be responsible only 

for confiming the existence of serious foundations for the allegations and for the neces- 
sity of thorough investigation, without prejudicing its outcome.) A body controlling 
all the press and free of the need to cater at any price for readers’ curiosity may be in a 
better position, if firmly resolved to treat the public interest in letting everyone have a 
fair trial as an aspect of the general public interest as important as any other aspect. But 
the history of Soviet justice—not only in political cases—during the past decades shows 
the dangers implied in a press monopoly if managed by people to whom the success of 
some current campaign, and threats with the stick against any laggards, are more 
important than anything else. 

Sheinin realizes that the press has definite functions to fulfil in the criticism even 
of judicial activities. Not only does he state this explicitly in relation to individual 
judgements, he also praises feuilletons of Pravda and Literaturnaya Gazeta which were 
devoted to a criticism of current judicial practice in the treatment of whole categories 
of offences, and which actually led to its correction by a Guiding Directive issued by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The instance discussed concerns the 
treatment of citizens who, when defending themselves and others against criminal 
attacks, possibly exceeded the strictly necessary measure of violence against the 
criminal. From the whole tone of Sheinin’s article it is not clear whether he would 
support criticism by the press of extreme severity in the judicial repression of criminal 
actions. Not from the general press but only from specialist publications?? we learned, 
and this only post eventum, that by a directive of 1950 the Supreme Court ruled that 
causing a person’s death or bodily injury by driving a car while under the influence 
of drink, or without the permission of the owner of the car, should be punished like 
intentional murder, or causing bodily injury respectively, and that recently the Su- 
preme Court of the RSFSR, which has no power formally to repeal the USSR 
directive, corrects its application in as many as 78 per ceut of the cases brought 
before it. Does Sheinin suggest that newspapers reporting this type of case should 
have criticized the Supreme Court’s ruling? If so, they would no longer act as mere 
supporters of the deterrent, but as expressors of the public conscience. The progress 
made by Soviet society during recent years is illustrated by the fact that problems like 
those mentioned can be approached by continuing an argument raised in semi- 
official articles on the tasks of the Soviet press. 


THE JOURNALIST'S WORK ON HIS MATERIAL 
When glancing into the Soviet journalist’s workshop, we are interested, not in the 
writer of a commentary on foreign politics, of a literary criticism or a science report 
(all of whom perform jobs very similar to those of their colleagues working for serious 
Western papers) but in the specific activities which arise from the particular function 
of the institution which he serves. Whatever the form of literary presentation or 
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genre, reports on production experience and criticism of administrative shortcomings 
provide the main material of the characteristic activities of the Soviet press. The more 
serious type of Western observers (I do not speak here of those who collect ‘admissions 
of shortcomings’ in the Soviet press in order to demonstrate how horrible Soviet 
conditions are) recognize the fact that press criticism of administrative failures is one 
of the institutional remedies of Soviet society, just as are parliamentary questions in 
other lands (and recently, though still to a small extent, in the USSR, too). He finds 
an easy analogy in Letters to the Editor of a Western newspaper. Yet the 
continuous reporting of achievements and failures in production, which forms a 
central issue of the Soviet press, has no Western analogy. The temptation is great to 
regard it as something outside the sphere of journalism proper, as the transfer to the 
newspaper of something which properly belongs to the factory meeting or to progress 
reports by managers to senior administrations, to field inspections etc. It is well 
recognized that Soviet newspapers tend to give way to that temptation: in his article 
Romanov notes that they address themselves more frequently to the leaders (of the 
criticized institutions) than to the masses. 

It is important to remember that Soviet journalism not only fulfils some tasks 
allotted in other societies to other insitutions, but also carries the normal appeal of 
the newspaper by means other than those current in the West—and, indeed, by means 
inconceivable under a system of private ownership in industry. Of course, the Soviet 
worker’s job occupies only part of his sphere of interest (neglect of the limits of that 
part lies at the root of most of the shortcomings of the Soviet press) but a part it is, and 
under the existing system it is taken for granted that for the om majority of people 


precisely this part provides the main element in their participation in the life of the 
community. Everywhere, modern journalism appeals to the popular interest in 
personalities, and to a demand for identification. There is no inherent reason whatever 
why that demand cannot be met, at least as well, by someone with a background 


similar to that of the reader who achieves outstanding results in performing a familiar 
job, as by some sportsman with achievements completely outside the range of those 
iliar even to readers with an amateur interest in sport (besides, the sportsman, too, 
gets his share in the space of the Soviet press); or by a film star with modest artistic 
achievements but a great ability to demonstrate luxurious apparel, to have ‘interesting’ 
private affairs (her job consisting precisely in her personal affairs being not her private 
matter), etc. I do not speak here of those current intrusions into ordinary peoples 
private lives, which are widely regretted as one of the most scandalous features of the 
Western popular press. Of course, they may find a counterpart if Soviet journalists 
report on private affairs of their heroes, or indulge in attacks against alleged immorality 
on the basis of some complaints inspired by private anger. On the whole, however, 
the guarantees against abuses established by the institutional control of the Soviet 
press work fairly safely, and if some mistake has been committed there is, at least, 
a clear address to which the demand for redress can be made. True, the outstanding 
blacksmith, hero of a sketch which the editors of a city newspaper communicated to 
him at the very last minute before publication, without even allowing himself to 
correct inaccuracies (not even concerning the colour of his oath had no remedy 
except to tell the journalist on the ‘phone that the mistakes would matter little as, 
in any case, no-one in the shop reads the paper. His only consolation was that the 
incident was mentioned in Shepilov’s speech as an example of what may happen if 
a paper refuses the help offered by the worker-correspondents and is produced by 
its staff alone. 
As a rule, the newspaper’s raw material originates from an interaction between staft 
and outside contributors, a connecting link frequently being provided by the staff 
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reporter who is welcome at the farms if she understands their worries and gives a 
helping hand in their difficulties, even though some of her visits are followed by 
reprimands entered in some party-members’ personal files (no. 3 pp. 35-6). If a paper 
such as that of Rostov-on-Don oblast has a well-organized aktiv with special Corres- 
pondents’ Committees attached to its different departments, it may organize sudden 
mass-investigations (reidi) on some chosen subject, say on the measures taken in certain 
enterprises for the promotion of technical progress (1956 no. 10 p. 22). If it has such 
resources as Trud, it may send a special reporter from Moscow to far-away Moldavia 
to investigate a case brought to its notice by the letter of a local trade union official, 
and an editorial with far-reaching consequences may result.?3 A cautious raion news- 
paper on the other hand, such as that quoted by Shepilov, may refuse to accept a 
tractor driver’s complaint about the closing down of the local shop unless the com- 
plainer collected a large number of signatures, presumably in order to save the editors 
a fairly simple investigation. On the other hand, an energetic reporter’s following-up 
of a complaint though it was written in vague terms and declared by the raion 
party committee to originate from a notorious grouser, may result in the discovery 
of a true hornets’ nest and the vindication of the letter-writer (no. 1 pp. 25 ff.). 


If the material collected proves the occurence of corruption and of suppression 
of criticism, conclusions can easily be drawn. Difficulties of interpretation, however, 
arise when failure to fulfil economic plans has become evident without the question 
being answered whether the criticized person could have avoided the particular 
failure without risking an even more dangerous breakdown. There is no sense in 
reproaching an MTS manager for having failed to provide tractors for the preparation 
of winter feed if all his forces were needed to save the grain harvest. Nor is there much 
sense in accompanying the statement of shortcomings by stereotyped ‘conclusions’ 
(no. 1 pp. 11—2; on p. 18 of the very same issue, however, the report of an oblast 
paper on a reid to investigate tailors’ work is reprinted with approval though it is 
full of stereotypes). More difficult and more interesting than the statement of short- 
comings and the location of responsibilities, however, is the drawing of positive 
conclusions as to ways of improvement. 

Having made up his mind about the facts and about their proper intepretation the 
Soviet journalist, like the more serious amongst his colleagues in other lands, must 
make up his mind about the way in which his conclusions are to be presented to the 
public. The time is past when the journalists working in Republican and oblast 
papers refrained from raising problems of general importance because suggestions 
realizable only by the Union Government were believed to be in the domain only 
of the central press. In no. 3, which went to press on March sth 1957, the editors of 
Sovetskaya Pechat stated that the scope of cultural and economic measures within the 
powers of oblast and raion government, and hence inviting the advice of the oblast 
press, had already much increased, and would further increase. Yet precisely because 
even the oblast press can now raise major issues, there is no sense in turning the heavy 
guns on some local shortcoming without general implications which could easily 
be dealt with by mere publication of a complaint letter or a note. The feuilleton, for 
example, is a “ee | sword which should not be applied where the mere lancet would do. 
Its subject should be, not a curious fact but a social phenomenon (illustrated, of course, 
by individual facts) which represents a serious danger (no. 3 p. 20). Articles intended 
to raise social problems cannot be thought out in the editorial chair (though there are 
some authors specializing in ‘problem raising’). They make sense only if the urgency 
of some social problem has become evident, mainly by readers’ letters or in personal 
contact with people (M. Velichko of Literaturnaya Gazeta, writing in 1956 no. 1). 
A different approach appears to be suggested by the journalistic need for variety of 
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form. M. Filippov, writing in 1957 no. 3 describes a characteristic ‘letuchka’, self- 
criticism being dominated by the statement that during the week the paper (presumably 
those parts of it which were not supplied by Ete tin was dominated by its 
correspondence part. Yet correspondence, though the basic journalistic genre, should 
not be the only one. In the whole course of his article, Filippov fails to raise the question 
whether the materials coming in during the week reviewed justified resort to feuille- 
tons or similar devices. 

For the editor conscious of the purposes his paper has to serve, even the individual 
article forms only a link in the pursuit of some campaign demanded by social needs, 
as evident from the correspondence. The Lvov Pravda, apart from its function as the 
main party organ in the Western Ukraine, which involves the need for general 
socialist propaganda and for upholding the traditions of the Communist Party of 
the Western Ukraine (which have now been rehabilitated, as were those of the old 
Polish Communist Party of which it was part), pursued systematic economic cam- 
paigns such as that starting from a letter written by a kolkhoz work-brigade leader 
who demanded enlargement of the brigade leaders’ powers so as to encourage their 
initiative. A number of farms of various raions are said to have followed that advice. 
Since early 1954 the paper has pursued a campaign on educational problems, starting 
with a court report Bb the case of two girls of 15 who had become involved in the 
activities of professional criminals (no. 4 pp. 32-3). 

More ambitious aims are pursued by Literaturnaya Gazeta on whose record 
Velichko’s contribution on “The Problem Article’ (1956 no. 11) is based. Examples 
given include Pogodin’s article on legitimate self-defence and the campaign for 
restoring the rights of the unmarried mother opened by Serebrovskaya’s article of 
1954 (which was followed up by the letter of the four intellectuals‘), as well 
as an interesting ‘chain reaction’ which started with some writers demanding ‘more 
paper for books’ but which, when the insufficiency of pulp supplies became evident, 
involved the issues of forest protection and eventually of nature protection, including 
the protection of animals, the creation of nature reserves and so forth. Velichko is 
aware of the opposition met in every effort of a newspaper to raise really important, 
i.e. controversial, problems. The struggle of the new against the old is complicated 
by the fact that the conservative will not honestly describe himself as a conservative, 
that the bureaucrat will pretend to be the protector of law and order and that the 
representative of views which are backward, and sometimes simply hostile to socialism, 
will look for all kinds of pseudo-scientific cover. The forces of the old opposing the 
new will resort to all possible devices, such as an energetic reply, complaints to the 
competent authorities and threats of prosecution, characterizing of the innovators as 
allegedly illiterate and tendentious, and eventually the traditional device of organizing 
a ‘conspiracy of silence’. No effective struggle for, reform is possible without serious 
study of the matter and of the arguments possibly speaking in favour of the criticized 
state of things. Mere ‘journalistic candour’ will not do. Proper fulfilment of the func- 
tions of the press presupposes the opportunity for the journalist to familiarize himself 
with all the relevent documents and arguments, personal access of journalists to 
Ministers even outside long-prepared queues of appointments, the introduction of 
regular press-conferences, etc. Most important however, is the fulfilment of Ovech- 
kin’s demand? that institutions and organizations criticized in the press should drop 
their bureaucratic reserve and frankly respond to criticism. At this point, it appears, 
Velichko’s definition of the responsibilites of serious journalism merges with more 
general problems of the reform of Soviet administration. 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 
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1 The example of the Vienna Arbeiterzeitung (which made its impact also upon its Catholic 
competitor) and to some extent even of the Berlin Vorwaerts shows that the discussed pattern 
of serious journalism is not necessarily bound to the communist interpretation of the Marxist 
heritage, and continued even when the communists had seceded from social democracy. 

2 In the article ‘Our Next Task’ (Sochinenia vol. IV) which was published posthumously and 
expressed Lenin’s argument in the circle of leading Russian social democrats from which, in 
the following year, Iskra originated. 

3 On 23rd March 1957. Excerpts, explicitly described as such, were published in Sovetskaya 
Pechat 1957 no. 4, and in Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 8. 

All references in this article which are not explicitly made to other periodicals refer to Sovetskaya 
Pechat; if the year is not stated, it is 1957. 

* Shepilov’s argument must be interpreted as a correction of a current attitude: in the very same 
issue of Sovetskaya Pechat in which it is reprinted, the ‘aktiv of contributors’ is referred to, as a 
matter of course, in a contribution sent in from Lvov (ibid. p. 27). 

5 According to a survey given in no. 1 p. 34, the output of Rabotnitsa, Krestyanka (the two 
women’s papers for workers and peasants respectively) and of the RSFSR daily Sovetskaya 
Rossia was increased by half a million copies each, that of the popular magazine Ogonyok by 
200,000 copies above its former circulation of one million copies (Rabotnitsa is now being printed 
in 1.7 million copies). 

® Cf. 1956 no. 7 p. 2. One contributor to no. 5 suggests publication of the smaller district 
papers only once a week, but in increased size. The majority of the editors of raion newspapers 
appear to have started in some other job, few of them being under 30. The professional journalist 
with specialist education appears to start his work as a literary worker in an oblast paper. 

7 Presumably for the same reason Novy Mir also, which recently came under such heavy 
attacks for its unorthodox tendencies, was greatly praised. One reader, the Deputy Minister for 
Machine Tool Production, explicitly stated that he disliked Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. 
It is not an issue of orthodoxy vs. heterodoxy. K. Zelinsky mentioned both Pravda and Novy Mir 
as his preferences. Apparently he desires different views to be presented on a really serious level. 
Marietta Shaginyan, whose preferences are Literaturnaya Gazeta and Pravda, regards the latter’s 
publication of ‘Another Word on the Historical Experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat’ 
(cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 405 ff) as a ‘fine New Year’s present’. 

The opposite view is represented by a contribution from K. Kostrin, an engineer from the 
Komi ASSR, published in 1957 no. 2 p. 21. He complains of the tendency of Novy Mir to engage 
in problems of literary criticism relevant only to specialists, and its habit and that of other literary 
periodicals of publishing major novels in serial form, with the evident intention of allowing for 
a preliminary discussion before they are accepted for publication in book form. (When reading 
this criticism of a generally accepted method, every reader will think of Not by Bread Alone, 
and perhaps also of Ehrenburg’s Thaw, which would not have been published so early if Novy Mir 
had not printed them.) Kostrin argues from the standpoint of the ‘mass reader’ for whom periodi- 
cals published in 150,000 copies are intended. Most Soviet authors, and many others, may be 
inclined to answer his criticism by the observation that, happily, in the USSR today more than 
150,000 people can be found who continue the Russian intelligentsia’s tradition of not regarding 
literary criticism as a specialist business. The fact that Sovetskaya Pechat opened its 1957 issues with 
the above-mentioned enquiry shows that its editors do not support Kostrin’s approach which, 
however, must be widespread in the USSR, as in other lands. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 427 ff and vol. IX p. 95 

° Cf. Ibid. vol. VIII p. 457. 

10 In the instance mentioned in 19$7 no. 2 p. 6 the critical observations were published by the 
two newspapers independently, yet the authority of the raion paper’s criticism was weakened 
by the conclusion of the oblast paper’s criticism with a conventional phrase of approval for the 
factory’s general achievements. The author of the note—evidently the editor of the raion paper— 
draws the conclusion from the incident that the oblast papers, in the absence of actual disagree- 
ment, should co-ordinate the tone of their publications with those of their junior associates. He 
is so much dominated by the preconception of the official character of all the newspapers that he 
fails to conceive the possibility of different interpretations of recognized shortcomings in different 
newspapers without the more friendly tone of a ‘senior’ one giving the manager of the criticized 
enterprise ground for complacency. 

11 Sovetskaya Pechat 1956 no. 7 p. 3 quotes instances when editors of raion newspapers were 
seconded as representatives of the District Committee to collective farms for the whole duration 
of a harvesting campaign. 

12 1957 no. 3 pp. 24-5. 

13 1957 no. I p. 13. 

4 Ibid p. 15 and no. 4 p. 16. The authors of the contribution, themselves literary workers, 
naturally disapprove of the arrangement. 
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15 1957 no. 2 p. 8. The corresponding figure for 1945 was 26,831 and that for 1950 was $0,565. 
If the first figure may be explained by the war, the influence of the change in public opinion upon 
the development from 1950 to 1956 is obvious. From its start in 1925, Komsomolskaya Pravda 
has given much attention to correspondence: the clever encouragement of correspondence 
by public enquiries during recent years can explain only part of the increase. 

According to 3/1957 p. 18, the railway newspaper Gudok in January 19$7 received 5,097 letters, 
as against 3,200 in January 1956: even taking some repetitions for granted, it appears to have 
something like 40—50,000 correspondents (amongst two million Soviet railwaymen). During 
1956, Kurskaya Pravda published 5,000 letters and similar contributions (ibid. p. 24.) 

16 The responsible secretary of the Odessa oblast paper reports (3/57 p. 24) an increase of the 
staff of the correspondence department to five persons as a particular achievement. Up to 500 
correspondents participated in some organized mass-investigations (reidi). 

17 His activities are described in a number of contributions from their ranks published in 
3/1957 by the sixty participants in a seminar for responsible secretaries of oblast and Republican 


newspapers. 

18 There are special information departments, frequently consisting only of one staff member, 
to check the correctness of all the statistical and other facts given. 

19 Yudin-Kuibyshev mentions an instance where, at the very last minute, the editorial was 
dropped in order to get space for a letter from some workers of a major enterprise suggesting 
important economy measures. Obviously the letter had been in the hands of the industrial 
department for some time. Opportunities available for collegiate decision do not appear in a 
favourable light if a measure of that kind can only be discussed in a hurried meeting just before 
everyone has to prepare his last manuscript. At the raion level last-minute changes may be made 
in favour of a report praising the achievements of some dairy-maid if the kolkhoz chairman 
thinks that its publication would be helpful at the approaching meeting of his work-team (link) 
leaders (1956 no. 9 p. 25). 

20 When, in 1935 or 1936, on some particularly provocative occasion of that kind I made a 
remark to a friend who worked on the editorial staff of Pravda, he replied: ‘Do you think that 
there is anyone in Pravda who thinks differently about these things? But what can we do’? 

21 A raion paper cited in 1957 no. 7 p. 21 which has only two pages at its disposal, devoted them 
to the communiqué on the negotiations of the Soviet Government with the Cambodian rep- 
resentative (which was already available in the oblast paper), an article of the Press Bureau which 
filled three columns, and a number of TASS communiques on the Sports Festival and on the 
course of the agricultural campaigns in the USSR as a whole. Other raion papers are reproached 
for filling their pages with statistical data. 

22 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo 1957 no. 3 pp. 100 ff. The author of the survey, S. V. Borodin, 
is a member of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR. The cases successfully appealed against 
include those of a boy who, while driving his motor-cycle under the influence of alcohol, had 
an accident in which the pillion passenger, his bride, was killed. For the alleged ‘murder’ he got a 
prison sentence of ten years which, on appeal, was replaced by one for manslaughter by negligence. 

23 1956 no. 8 p. 19. Apart from being reported by a responsible trade union official who could 
not be supposed to have invented such things, the case was scandalous indeed. A ‘public supervisor’ 
who entered the local tea-shop to investigate the service given to the public, was arrested by 
the police and released only at midnight (when the tea-shop had closed) with the expression of the 
hope that now he might have learned how to ‘enquire about our shops’. Trud’s editorial opened 
with the text of its correspondent’s letter, and concluded with remarks directed to the Moldavian 
Consumers’ Co-operatives and the Republic’s Ministry of Internal Affairs. I do not know whether 
the local police officers were put on trial. (It is a standard practice for trade union branches to 
elect ‘public supervisors’ of such local services as catering.) 

24 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VIII p. 454. 

25 Literaturnaya Gazeta 2nd October 1956. 
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DOCUMENTS AND MATERIALS 
THE POWERS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGERS 


CONSIDERABLE increases in the powers of the managements of state firms are anti- 
cipated in the new situation of decentralized industrial administration. In these 
circumstances, the following list of their legal powers in the last stages of the Minis- 
terial system is of interest as the point from which future changes will be made.The 
list is published in Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 11 (June), pp. 61—4, in answer to an 
enquiry from a reader who is head of the ‘production department’ at an engineering 
works. He says that many of his colleagues want to know what are the powers of the 
head of a firm (in Soviet terminology, the ‘director’ of an enterprise’). They have 
heard that these powers were much increased after the July 1955 session of the Central 
Committee of the Party, but they do not know precisely how. 

In reply, the magazine says that before the July session of the CC there was no 
single document defining the manager’s range of competence, but there is now the 
Government’s decree of 9th August 1955, which embodies decisions taken by the CC 
in July greatly to extend this range. Then, without further ado, the points are listed, 
in technical terminology which would not be understood by Soviet readers unfamiliar 
with industrial organization. The following is not a translation but a reproduction of 
the substance of each point, with some detail omitted and explanation added in most 
cases. The numbering has been added. 

The decree itself may be found, more fully than in Partiinaya Zhizn, but still not 
complete, in the volume Postanovienia Tsentralnovo Komiteta KPSS i Soveta Ministrov 
SSSR po voprosam promyshlennosti i stroitelstva 1952—1955 gg (Decrees of the CC and 
Government on industry and construction, 1952—5$) published in 1956. The number- 
ing below does not correspond to that of the text of the decree; some of its Articles 
have been telescoped and others (mostly of secondary importance) omitted by Parti- 
inaya Zhizn. Some minor points given by Partiinaya Zhizn are omitted in the Postanov- 
lenia text, e.g. the second part of point 18 below, concerning an upper limit of 50 rubles. 

In the enumeration on points I—s concern managerial rights in relation to the 
firm’s plans, 6—14 relate to new construction and reconstruction, 15 and 16 to disposal 
of property by the firm, and 20—26 mainly to establishment and rates of pay. 


1. Higher authority (e.g. the Trust) decides the annual plan and its quarterly 
divisions. The manager expands this outline into his tekhpromfinplan (technical- 
industrial- financial-plan) which is his detailed working plan. 

2. He may alter the timing of the production programme as decided by higher 
authority, but only within the limits of a quarterly division, to meet the urgent 
requirements of a customer. This right does not apply to goods which are mass 
rH accept orders from other firms f f details, 

3. He ma or ‘om other or castings, forgings, stampings, i 
‘and other products’, and them plan, 
so long as he uses either the customer’s materials or such materials of his own as may be 
spared without harm to the quantities and assortment of his planned production. 

4. There are two cases in which he may fix the prices of such of his products or 
services as have no standard price. (a) When required for the needs of the firm itself 
(usually for extensions and new equipment), but he must relate the prices of such 
goods and services to their planned cost, and must not exceed the ‘estimate cost’ 
that has been approved by higher authority for the construction work. (b) Special 


orders of individual items for other firms (but not including such spare parts as are 
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covered by the State Plan), arranged by direct agreement between the two firms; 
but in such cases the price agreed upon must not contain a profit margin of more than 
five per cent. 

5. He may make minor alterations in the technological process of serial, individual 
or experimental production, so long as quality is not diminished or cost increased. 
This right does not apply to defence products. 

6. The firm’s annual plan of construction, as set by higher authority, may be broken 
down into monthly plans. The amounts of work to be done on each of several sites 
within the year may be altered, within the approved overall total, by agreement with 
hig a contractor, so long as each site is completed at the time originally set by 

igher authority. 

7. The manager decides the specific building jobs on which the funds assigned to 
him for relatively small-scale extensions are to be spent. 

8. He may buy building materials from non-ministerial firms (i.e. the industrial 
co-operatives or firms run by the local soviets), at their standard prices, so long as the 
cost, including transport, does not exceed the cost allowed for such items in the 
construction plan. 

9. The firm may contract with building firms to do construction and installation 
work for it which was originally to be done by itself. In such cases, the upper limits 
as to the number of workers, total wages and salaries and administrative costs, as 
set by higher authority, must be accepted by the contractors. Also, the higher authority 
must subsequently be informed of the new arrangements. 

10. The manager decides the annual, quarterly and monthly outlays of the funds 
allocated to the firm for its capital repairs, but he must do so with a view to fulfilling 
the quarterly production plans. 

11. He may use the firm’s depreciation account for reconstruction or modernization 
of installations and machinery, in essential cases. 

12. In cases of projects for technological improvement where the total cost is under 
one million rubles (which is in the order of magnitudé of £50,000 in investment 
prices), or up to two million rubles in certain cases, the detailed financial estimates and 
calculations need not be passed for approval to higher authority. The same applies to 
projects of up to half a million rubles for starting or improving production of con- 
sumer goods (presumably this refers to subsidiary manufacture of consumer goods 
from waste materials etc. by a firm making producer goods,which is still widespread 
in Soviet industry.) 

13. The manager may authorize certain additional outlays on ‘below-limit’ con- 
struction jobs. He may order new ‘below-limit’ construction jobs, so long as (a) the 
total annual expenditure allowed to him for such works is not exceeded, and (b) his 
monthly and quarterly production plans are over-fulfilled. 


14. He may engage a design-bureau or project-making office to draw up a scheme 
for reconstruction of a department of his factory, or for a change in the technological 
process, so long as he pays for such work according to standard rates. 

15. To facilitate execution of work for his firm by other firms, he may transfer to 
them materials and minor machinery and equipment from his own firm. His higher 
authority should be informed subsequently. Such transfers may not be made to 
other firms run by central ministries. 

16. If higher authority refuses to transfer his surplus stocks, machinery, etc. to 
another of its firms, the manager may sell such surplus assets. 

17. He may buy special equipment, materials, instruments etc. for research or 
experimental work on a new model, without exceeding the overall allocation made 
to him for such purposes. 
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18. Unplanned purchases of up to 500 rubles for any single item may be made out 
of the firm’s current account. This applies to payments hag aking For cash payments, 
the upper limit is 50 rubles (which is in the region of {'1 at retail prices) per item. 

19. Cultural and sports supplies obtained by the firm for the use of its staff may be 
transferred without payment to trade union or other appropriate voluntary bodies. 

20. The manager may alter the internal administrative structure of the firm, in 
respect of factory and office departments, and their staff establishment, but must k 
within the total numbers and average pay of workers, technical staffs and office per 3 
set for each of those categories by higher authority. 

21. He has the right to decide and alter the salaries of members of the adminis- 
yes staff, within the limits of administrative salaries set for his factory by higher 
authority. 

22. For special difficulties connected with new types of product, the manager may, 
with the agreement of the trade union branch, pay special bonus rates for a period of 
up to six months. The total wages fund for the firm must not, however, be exceeded 
for this reason, and the special bonuses must not differ greatly from those in operation 
at other firms of the same Ministry. 

23. Money saved on wages in one quarter may be paid out in excess of the wages 
plan for later quarters of the same year. 

24. In exceptional cases an advance of not more than ten days’ wages may be made. 

25. Travel for the study of new production methods, in excess of the amount 
provided for, may be financed out of the firm’s allocation for travel for business 
purposes. But such outlays must not cause the planned cost of production to be 
exc 

26. The allocation for administrative overheads may be altered by up to 10 per cent 
for particular items of such overheads, without affecting the total for ie firm. 


Partiinaya Zhizn then notes the following extensions of managers’ powers since 


_ August 1955. June 1956: wages necessarily lost by certain types of workers in connec- 


tion with the reduction of hours on Saturdays may be made up, at the manage- 
ment’s discretion. August 1956: in agreement with the trade union branch at the firm, 
the manager may alter output norms for the entire year in so far as improved machinery 
or methods of production are introduced. 


The legal monthly Sovetskaya Yustitsia 1957 no. 4 (June) carried a note (pp. 39—41) 
on further extension of managerial powers. The author, K. Shelyuto, is a Consultant 
of the government’s Juridical Commission, and is therefore probably in touch with 
current proposals in this field. He says that some provisions of the decree of 9th August 
1955 have not operated smoothly. For example, exercise of the powers stated in article 
29 of the decree (which is no. 20 in the list as given by Partiinaya Zhizn) has been made 
impossible for most firms because the control by the Ministry of Finance’s local offices 
over establishment lists and salary and wage rates was left intact. Shelyuto treats this 
point in some detail ; he recommends that the firms be liberated from this supervision 
and in addition be given more powers than those in the 1955 decree in this field. 

Other specific points on which Shelyuto wants the firm’s powers to be extended are 
those on the Partiinaya Zhizn list which are numbered 1, 3 and 5. (1) He wants a 
more sketchy prey ste above on which the manager erects his tekhpromfinplan. 
(3) Certain restrictions on the freedom of the firm to accept orders from other firms 
outside the plan are not observed in practice, and should be dropped. (5) Conditions 
upon which freedom to change technology is permitted are unreal and unenforceable, 
and should be dropped. 


1.M. 
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THE SOVNARKHOZY AND THE CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


AN account of the problems facing the Central Statistical Administration and of the 
means by which these problems can be attacked is contained in two articles in Vestnik 
Statistiki 1957 no. 3. The first (editorial) article begins with the now-too-familiar 
recapitulation of the achievements of the Soviet State (‘1913=100’), but develo 
into a discussion of the reorganization of the statistical field consequent upon a 
setting up of the regional economic councils (sovnarkhozy); the concentration of the 
collection and processing of data into one organization will release a large number of 
qualified officials who have been doing this work at all levels, from the factory 
upwards, eliminate the needless duplication inherent in the existence of parallel 
vertical channels of responsibility, and while reducing the number of statistical indi- 
cators to be furnished to the central authority, ensure that those which are reported do 
in fact represent the true position. It will be possible to analyse not only the actual 
physical indicators of wd eo and plan-fulfilment, but also to examine the extent 
to which resources are being used to the best advantage with a view to maximizing 
productivity and minimizing unit costs. The central organ will be able, in the light 
of the information furnished by the sovnarkhozy, to ensure that their activities are 
properly co-ordinated in the fields both of investment and of production and to 
restrain any tendency that may appear to build up local ‘empires’. To sum up, the 
article describes the principal function of the Central Statistical Administration 
as one of finding the facts in all branches of economic activity. 

The change-over from responsibility to a ministry to sovnarkhoz administration 
raises some theoretical problems: for example, that of devising an Industrial Classi- 
fication on a more scientific basis than the one hitherto used for planning purposes, 
which was based on the structure of ministries developed over the past thirty years; 
the question of index numbers (e.g. for volume of physical production, productivity, 
prices); valid methods of comparing the economy of one region of the USSR with 
another. Such questions were no doubt discussed at the June conference of statis- 
ticians (no report on which was available at the time of writing). It is clear, indeed, 
from earlier numbers of Vestnik Statistiki that the staff of the Central Statistical — 
Administration had been discussing questions of this kind in a tentative way long 
before the political climate called for their practical solution. 

The second article, by $. Sazonov, discusses the technical apparatus which is being 
installed to cope with the new situation in which reports are no longer to be trans- 
mitted from the factory level to the ministry level and thence to the central statistical 
administration, but are to be sent direct to the latter and processed there. The central- 
ization of industrial statistical reporting is stated to be a first step, to be followed later 
by similar arrangements for agriculture, trade and public health data. 

The total number of industrial enterprises to be handled is over 200,000; plus over 
100,000 construction enterprises. 

The work is to be handled by a network of calculating stations, one to each sov- 
narkhoz, and differing in the extent of their equipment according to local requirements. 
The largest stations will be in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Minsk; these will each 
consist of four complete sets of punched-card equipment and about eighty calculating 
machines, with a total staff of about 160 to each station. The equipment at Alma-Ata, 
Sverdlovsk and Stalino will be three punched-card units and about fifty calculating 
machines, with a staff of about eighty-five. In other industrial centres (e.g. Gorky, 
Kuibyshev, Baku) there will be two punched-card units with about thirty calculating 
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machines. The smaller regions, such as Yakutsk, will have only calculating machines. 
It is proposed in due course to introduce electronic machinery for work of this kind, 
and to link the central calculation station in Moscow with the provinces by teletype 
apparatus. 

It may be noted that in the first instance the cost of these installations will be carried 
by the state budget. 

The next stage will be to equip the local statistical offices down to raion level to 
facilitate the preparation of material of local significance. 

The task of preparing the necessary personnel for the operation and maintenance 
of these stations presents some difficulties. The training course for operators will take 
about six to eight weeks, but the complex nature of the machinery demands a high 
degree of competence in the maintenance mechanics, who will require a much longer 
period for training (not less than seven to eight months is suggested). The most 
difficult problem of all is that of the staff who are to programme the material for 
computation. The introduction of this system of centralized statistical reporting will 
however release a number of the central staff who have been Stes on routine 
computations and enable them to carry out more complex analyses of the processed 
material. 

The other major problem is that of providing the machines themselves. The present 
output of machines of all types is insufficient, and of the more complex types non- 
existent. Some of the machines being made are of obsolescent design. 

J.A.NEWTH 


QUESTIONS IN OMSK 


The following note in Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 12 (June) pp. 48—s0 is by I. Melenkov, 
secretary of the Omsk town party committee. It is translated as an example of the handling of 
relations between leaders and led in a provincial town; or at least of the way in which experience 
in this field was publicly communicated between party officials in mid-1957. The note first tells 
how the organized propaganda talks of party agitators to non-party groups came to be so 
frequently -interrupted by questions that the town party leaders decided to organize public 
meetings of answers to questions. Melenkov then continues as follows: 


The first evening of answers to questions was arranged for the students of the town. 
It was at the end of last year. We wanted to answer the most pointed questions of the 
students, to help them cope with basic events. For ten days we had the secretaries of 
party and komsomol branches and the chairmen of the trade union committees 
in the colleges calling in at the town-party offices, and got their advice as to how best 
to collect pa questions. It was decided that their party committees should tell the 
students of the ‘evening’ and obtain from them oral and written questions. In addition, 
placards were prepared announcing the time and place. Boxes into which questions 
could be put were set up at prominent places. 

Within a few days we had obtained over four hundred written questions on the 
most important matters, including the international situation, internal politics, 
problems connected with the students’ courses, conditions of life, shopping services, 
town amenities and so forth. Very numerous were the questions about the events in 
Hungary. The questions were sorted into groups and allocated to comrades who were 
to be n ible for the answers: these were the secretaries of the town party com- 
mittee, the assistant chairman of the town soviet executive committee, the secretary 
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of the town komsomol committee, the head of the militia, the directors of all seven 
of the colleges, and academics. They gathered at the office of the town party com- 
mittee to work out how most fully to satisfy the interests of the students. 

The students came after this. It had proved impossible to invite all who wished to 
come: the large hall of the House of Political Enlightenment was full and the small 
hall was wired for the occasion and was also full. The answers lasted five hours and 
not one person left until the end. 

It must be said that the event was a real education for us too. Some of our propa- 
gandists had not known how people were living and what was worrying them. 
We realized that many apparently simple truths are not being propagated by us and 
that the young people do not know them. 

Subsequently the same sort of meetings were conducted for young industrial 
workers at the Palace of Culture and for the adult working men of the largest ward. 
A meeting for teachers went very well. Making use of this experience, the ward 
committees of the party began themselves to run meetings of this kind, all of which 
went off well and aroused an immense amount of interest. 

It is very important to note that the work is not exhausted by running meetings for 
answers to questions. It is after the meetings that complaints are attended to and prob- 
lems brought up by members of the public are settled. Such problems as can be 
decided immediately are settled without further ado and the meeting is so informed; 
those that require some time are settled later but the meetings are told of the kind 
of steps that are being considered . . . 


The town committee of the CPSU has discussed the experience of conducting 
meetings of answers to questions and has reached a number of conclusions, which 
are in principle as follows. 

Such meetings are a good means of improving the political and productive activities 
of industrial and office workers and professional people. They provide an opportunity 
for criticism, for statements of opinion and for requests to the soviets and to heads of 
enterprises and institutions of the ward or the town. Consequently these meetings 
help in rectifying what is wrong in the factories, institutions and colleges, in the 
soviets and party bodies, and in their leaders. The meetings make it possible to 
ascertain most fully and reliably the mood of the general public, their thoughts, 
their views on particular problems of politics, production and so on. And this, in’ 
its turn, helps both in the arranging of wn work and in making decisions on 
many practical matters. 

Explanation of party and government policy by means of answers to questions has a 
special pointedness and concreteness; the public become completely clear on precisely 
dines matters which they have not understood. I must not fail to point out that in 
some problems the influence of hostile propaganda in foreign broadcasts was found 
to be very evident. In such cases those answering the questions said so frankly, con- 
vincingly refuted hostile slanders and gave a correct explanation of the point at issue. 

Finally—and this is very important—these meetings provide a good means of 
contact for leaders with the industrial workers and the population generally. We 
became convinced that answers to questions must be given not only by agitators and 
propagandists but, primarily, by the leaders of the party, soviet and trade union 
organizations of the wards and the town, by the directors of the factories, etc. Only 
thus will the leaders obtain a genuine appreciation of how the people feel about ac 
and what they want, and draw correct practical conclusions from this, so 


people may see that their leaders are running things properly and can be corrected 
if they are mistaken . . . 


